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Beginning  with  the  May-June  1996  edition  of  Military  Review,  we  will  mail  the 
journal  under  a  new  distribution  scheme  that  will  correct  inaccuracies  under  the 
current  system,  better  serve  our  intended  audience  and,  in  combination  with  Military 
Review'?,  electronic  “on  Une”  journal,  cut  our  production  costs  by  almost  50  percent. 
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higher)  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  US  Army  Reserve.  The  data  base  for  this 
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one  to  five  copies,  based  on  the  units’  assigned  field  grade  officer  strength. 

This  new  system  will  be  continuously  updated  through  a  data  base  provided  by 
a  contractor  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Manage¬ 
ment,  which  maintains  a  mailing  list  for  all  organizations  in  the  Army.  The  new 
data  base  will  enable  us  to  deliver  the  journal  to  our  readership  more  accurately  and 
efficiently. 

A  separate  letter  concerning  this  change  will  be  mailed  to  all  future  recipients 
of  Military  Review.  This  editorial  constitutes  the  only  notification  current  recipients 
will  receive  about  the  distribution  changes.  Current  recipients,  whether  they  are 
included  in  the  new  distribution  scheme  or  not,  wiU  stUl  have  fuU  access  to  the 
journal  via  the  Internet.  Military  Review  is  now  “on  Une”  via  the  CGSC  homepage 
<http://cgsc-army.mil/>.  Scroll  down  to  the  Military  Review  icon  on  the  homepage 
or  enter  the  menu  under  “organizations”  and  eaU  up  Military  Review.  You  can  also 
access  Military  Review  from  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Combined  Arms  Center 
homepage  <http://leav-army.mil/>  either  directly  or  through  the  CGSC  homepage 
entry  there.  Military  Review  “on  Une”  is  also  hyperUnked  to  the  Army’s  homepage 
at  <http://www-army.mil>. 

The  combination  of  putting  Military  Review  on  Une  and  cutting  back  on  the 
number  of  paper  copies  produced  wUl  enable  us  to  achieve  significant  efficiencies 
while  continuing  to  provide  our  readers  with  a  quaUty  professional  journal.  Should 
you  have  questions  or  eomments  concerning  this  initiative,  please  feel  free  to  write 
me  at:  Editor  in  Chief,  Military  Review,  290  Grant  Avenue,  Building  77,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS  66027-1231. 
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The  Proof  is  iissing 

Captain  J.D.  McKillip’s  article, 
“Iraqi  Strategy  During  the  Gulf  War: 
An  Alternative  Viewpoint”  (Septem- 
ber-October  1995  Military  Review), 
is  a  weak  attempt  to  legitimize  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein’s  aggression  against  his 
brother  Arabs.  The  article’s  founda¬ 
tion  holds  together  only  if  one  be¬ 
lieves  the  United  States  misinterpreted 
Iraq’s  valid  national  strategy  and 
duped  the  rest  of  the  world’s  nations  to 
join  in  an  unnecessary  war. 

McKillip’s  conclusions  about 
Iraq’s  strategy,  intentions  and  actions 
are  pure  speculation.  I  find  it  telling 
that  there  are  no  substantive  Iraqi  doc¬ 
uments,  reports  or  statements  in  the 
article’s  endnotes.  The  only  refer¬ 
ences  purporting  to  justify  Iraqi  ac¬ 
tions  are  the  quotations  from  Elaine 
Siolino’s  The  Outlaw  State.  These 
quotations  are  only  from  the  July  1990 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  meeting  and  hardly  prove 
McKillip’s  thesis. 

The  article  is  supposed  to  explain 
Iraqi  strategy,  yet  no  strategy  state¬ 
ment  has  b^n  forthcoming  from  Iraq. 
The  author  tells  us  that  “documenta¬ 
tion  suggests  that  Iraq  had  a  clear  and 
sound  national  strategy  supported  by 
a  consistent  and  logical  operation^ 
strategy,”  yet  McKilHp  does  not  offer 
the  documentation,  nor  does  he  quote 
from  it.  He  also  does  not  explain  how 
this  purported  strategy  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  clear  and  sound.  Additionally,  he 
fails  to  show  how,  if  Hussein’s  opera¬ 
tional  strategy  was  so  consistent  and 
logical,  it  collapsed  so  completely 
without  much  of  a  battle. 

Further,  McKillip  says,  “Iraq  con¬ 
ducted  operations  that  were  both  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  foreign  policy  goals 
and  the  military  realities  of  confront¬ 
ing  the  coalition  opposing  them.” 
This  is  hard  to  verify  since  there  are 
few  authoritative  sources  on  what 
Iraq’s  foreign  policy  was  then.  As  for 
confronting  the  military  realities  of 
the  coalition  opposing  them,  it  was 
hardly  reasonable  to  tolerate  an  aerial 
bombardment  for  more  than  one 
month  and  then  fold  at  the  first  sight 


of  ground  troops.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  foreign  policy  that  accepts  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
troops,  not  to  mention  the  destruction 
of  the  bulk  of  its  military.  If  Iraq’s 
foreign  policy  was  to  ensure  the  na¬ 
tion’s  military  defeat,  then  Hussein’s 
actions  were  indeed  consistent  with 
Iraq’s  foreign  policy.  Otherwise,  his 
actions  were  consistent  with  a  de¬ 
luded  character  who  lacks  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  see  things  realistically  and  act 
accordingly. 

McKillip  tips  his  hand  early  in  the 
article  when  he  says,  ‘Eundamental  to 
understanding  Iraqi  strategy  is  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  Iraq  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  fighting  a  war  to  retain  Ku¬ 
wait.”  I  believe  McKillip  is  correct. 
However,  to  understand  the  Iraqi  strat¬ 
egy  as  McKillip  relates  it,  the  reader 
must  believe  everything  the  author  of¬ 
fers.  One  must  also  accept  that  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Kuwait  was  justified,  that 
the  United  States  misled  Hussein 
about  its  intentions  and  that  Iraq’s 
intentions  stopped  at  the  Kuwait- 
Saudi  border. 

The  author  adroitly  explains  how 
the  Republican  Guards  pulled  back 
from  the  Saudi  Arabian  border  leav¬ 
ing  less-capable  formations  in  their 
place.  His  belief  that  this  proves  Iraq 
had  no  intention  to  invade  Saudi  is  just 
one  possible  explanation.  He  does  not 
explore  the  possibility  that  they  were 
refitting  for  future  operations.  This 
would  not  be  the  first  time  in  histoiy 
that  crack  divisions  moved  to  the  rear 
in  favor  of  fresh  units. 

The  conclusions  offered  in  McIGl- 
hp’s  article  may  be  accurate.  The 
problem  is  that  either  the  information 
is  not  available  or  McKillip  did  not  of¬ 
fer  enough  information  to  prove  his 
point.  This  article  might  serve  as  fur¬ 
ther  proof — for  those  who  wish  to 
prove  it — ^that  the  United  States  blun¬ 
dered  into  a  war,  entered  it  as  a  mili- 
taiy  exercise  or  whatever  is  the  read¬ 
er’s  ulterior  motive.  Until  actual 
documents  come  out  of  Iraq,  put  this 
article  into  the  category  of  specula¬ 
tion.  McKillip  bemoans  the  lack  of 
critical  Gulf  War  analysis.  He  may 


have  a  point,  but  in  my  opinion,  his  ar¬ 
ticle  does  not  fill  the  gap  either. 

MSGT  James  H,  Clifford,  USA, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland 

Speculation  is 
Our  Business 

I  was  pleased  to  read  Master  Ser¬ 
geant  James  H.  Clifford’s  comments 
about  my  article.  The  article’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  provoke  debate  on  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  whose  treatment,  I  feel, 
has  been  less  than  balanced.  It  appears 
I  have  been  successful. 

As  for  the  substance  of  Clifford’s 
critique,  I  offer  the  following.  My  ar¬ 
ticle  is  not  an  attempt  to  “legitimize” 
anything — ^please  remember  which 
side  Canada  was  on.  It  is  not  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  right  or  wrong.  A  nation’s 
strategy  does  not  need  justifying  to  be 
coherent  ywm  its  point  of  view. 

The  analysis  of  Iraq’s  strategy  is  not 
a  definitive  study  based  on  hard  evi¬ 
dence  such  as  Iraqi  government  docu¬ 
ments — ^which  we  can  assume  will  re¬ 
main  secret  unless  Saddam  Hussein’s 
regime  is  overthrown — or  statements 
from  Iraqi  officials.  It  is  the  product 
of  deduction  based  on  observed  action 
and  published  documents  and  state¬ 
ments,  most  of  which  come  from  the 
international  press.  My  original,  un¬ 
edited  article  contained  26  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own  observations  during 
the  full  year  I  served  in  Iraq. 

Clifford  raises  specific  issues  I  will 
address.  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  “duped”  anyone  into  fighting 
an  “unnecessary  war.”  I  do  believe  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  and  resulting  Gulf 
War  were  preventable  had  the  interna¬ 
tional  community,  including  my 
countiy,  had  a  clearer  position  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  its  resources  and  na¬ 
tions.  Once  Kuwait  was  invaded,  the 
world  confronted  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  next. 

Also  at  issue  is  the  question  of  re¬ 
sults.  A  common  argument  is  that  any 
strategy  which  fails  must  be  bad.  This 
is  simply  not  true  and  is  a  profoundly 
dangerous  attitude.  There  are  many 
possible  reasons  for  failure — bad 
strategy  is  just  one.  Discounting  a  na- 
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tion’s  strategy  based  on  its  overall  fail¬ 
ure  leads  to  events  such  as  the  1940 
German  invasion  of  France  and  the 
1973  Middle  East  War. 

Finally,  Clilford  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Iraqi  army  pulled  its  “crack” 
units  back  from  Kuwait  following  its 
invasion  as  they  were  “refitting  for  fu¬ 
ture  operations.”  This  proposition  is 
improbable.  The  Kuwait  invasion 
was  a  short,  sharp  operation  employ¬ 
ing  overwhelming  force.  If  the  Iraqis 
intended  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
any  other  state,  they  would  have 
brushed  the  Kuwaiti  forces  aside  and 
carried  on.  There  was  no  need  to  “re¬ 
fit”  anything. 

My  article  was  an  attempt  to  see 
things  from  another  perspective,  to 
understand  how  and  why  Iraq  did 
what  it  did.  My  reasons  were  simple 
and  clear.  Most  situations  confronting 
national  and  military  planners  come 
with  a  decided  lack  of  “facts.”  Yet, 
nations  and  their  military  forces  are 
compelled  to  make  decisions  that  can 
and  do  have  tremendous  conse¬ 
quences.  The  “speculation”  Clifford 
decries  is  the  main  way  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  and  will  continue  to  do  so — and 
that  is  a  fact. 

CPT  J.D.  McKillip,  Canadian  Anny^ 
St  Hubert,  Cana^ 


Will  the  Rea!  Guy  Sajer 
Step  Forward 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  in  his  book  review  of  Panzer- 
held:  The  Stofy  of  Hauptsturmfiihrer 
Michael  Wittman  (July-August  1995 
Military  Review)  repeats  an  assertion 
seemingly  gaining  credence  at  the  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  if 
not  Army  wide.  Namely,  it  is  that  the 
book  The  Forgotten  Soldier  by  Guy 
Sajer  is  fiction.  For  those  not  familiar 
with  the  book,  it  is  an  autobiography  of 
a  young  Alsatian  who  served  in  Adolf 
Hitler’s  Wehrmacht  during  World  War 
n.  The  Forgotten  Soldier  occupies  an 
honored  place  on  military  book¬ 
shelves  because  of  its  authenticity  and 
its  unrelenting  depiction  of  combat 
from  the  foot  soldier’s  point  of  view. 

The  revisionists  point  of  view  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Kennedy  and  others  is 
that  the  book  is  a  fake,  although  a 
well-written  one,  modeled  after  Ste¬ 
phen  Crane’s  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour¬ 
age,  In  other  articles,  Kennedy  has 
highlighted  many  inconsisten¬ 


cies  present  throughout  Sajer ’s  book 
as  evidence  that  he  either  made  up  key 
elements  or  misrepresented  other 
events  entirely.  To  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  book’s  setting  and  the  unit 
(the  Grossdeutschlatid.  Division), 
Kennedy’s  arguments  seem  entirely 
logical,  and  well  arranged. 

After  some  research  at  the  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Research  Library,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  other  information 
depositories  about  the  Soviet  Front 
and  the  Wehmiacht,  I  think  Kennedy 
is  wrong.  The  Forgotten  Soldier  is  au¬ 
thentic,  at  least  until  Sajer  appears  and 
admits  he  is  a  fraud.  I  am  not  asking 
for  a  campaign  to  “reverse  the  tide” 
but  for  quiet  lobbying  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  book’s  authenticity. 

Although  The  Forgotten  Soldier 
has  many  flaws — all  of  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  minor — it  is  still  one  of  the 
finest,  most  realistic  personal  combat 
narratives  of  the  Soviet  Front  and  sol¬ 
diering  in  general.  Rather  than  devot¬ 
ing  energy  to  prove  it  is  fiction,  we 
should  treat  The  Forgotten  Soldier  as 
a  historical  military  literature  mile¬ 
stone  and  move  on. 

MAJ  Douglas  E.  Nash,  USA, 
Tampa,  Florida 

Military  Professionals  do 
not  Use  Fiction  as  Fact 

Major  Douglas  E.  Nash  and  I  both 
very  much  like  the  novel  The  Forgot¬ 
ten  Soldier,  although  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  modeled  on  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  as  Nash  claims.  As 
a  military  historian,  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  substantive  evidence  that  the  book 
is  anything  other  than  a  well-written 
fictional  account  of  World  War  II 
Eastern  Front  experiences.  The  facts 
and  evidence  I  have  discovered  sup¬ 
port  my  conclusion  that  it  is  historical 
fiction. 

Besides  doing  a  lot  of  secondary 
source  research,  I  was  able  to  person¬ 
ally  interview  the  Grossdeutschland 
Division  historian,  Hehnuth  Spaeter, 
and  discuss  the  subject  with  numerous 
division  veterans  at  their  1988  reunion. 
I  am  convinced  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  my  hero  “Guy  Sajer”  is  a 
fictional  creation  intended  either  as  a 
composite  of  actual  individuals  who 
experienced  the  war  incidents  in 
Russia  or  as  a  nom  de  plume  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  author’s  true  identity. 

In  a  detailed  Army  History  article, 
I  wrote  that  The  Forgotten  Soldier 
was  never  purported  to  be  an  “auto¬ 


biography”  until  its  recent  reprint  by 
Brassey’s — the  latest  in  a  line  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  Conversely,  neither  was  it  at¬ 
tributed  to  be  a  novel  by  any  of  its  pre¬ 
vious  publishers,  thus  opening  the 
gate  for  misinterpretation  and  disin¬ 
formation.  Brassey’s  has  fallen  into 
this  trap.  If  this  seems  so  unimagin¬ 
able,  then  look  at  Brassey’s  book  cov¬ 
er,  which  pictures  a  Waffen  SS  soldier. 
The  Grossdeutschland  was  a  German 
army  unit.  The  misrepresentation  is 
perpetuated  and  distorted  simulta¬ 
neously. 

Like  other  well-written  war  novels, 
The  Forgotten  Soldier  reads  like  a 
realistic  account — ^but  is  not.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  many  well-written 
war  novels  portraying  “authenticity 
and . . .  unrelenting  depiction  of  com¬ 
bat.  ...”  Ernest  Hemingway’s  A 
Farewell  to  Arms,  Enrique  Re¬ 
marque’s  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front  and  Norman  Mailer’s  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead  are  all  written  by 
veterans;  are  considered  exemplary, 
realistic  accounts  written  in  first  per¬ 
son;  and  are  all  novels.  We  know 
these  authors  experienced  much  of 
what  they  wrote  about.  However,  their 
works  do  not  qualify  as  fact,  and  they 
definitely  do  not  meet  the  parameters 
qualifying  them  as  autobiographies. 

Nash  tends  to  completely  discount 
the  primary  source  information  with 
many  convenient  rationalizations  and 
subjective,  emotional  arguments  to 
wish  Sajer  into  reality.  But  simply 
wanting  him  to  be  a  rei  person  cannot 
make  it  so.  He  says  my  arguments  are 
“logical  and  well  arranged.”  I  believe 
this  is  for  good  reason — ^they  are 
based  on  indisputable  facts,  not  ration¬ 
alizations  and  wishful  thinking.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  Nash’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  illogical  and  ill-founded. 

Nash’s  argument  that  The  Forgot¬ 
ten  Soldier  could  not  be  a  “fraud”  un¬ 
less  declared  so  by  Sajer  himself  is 
very  interesting,  but  it  leads  to  the  con¬ 
verse  argument — that  the  book  cannot 
be  true  unless  declared  so  by  Sajer. 
Nowhere  does  Sajer  state  the  book  is 
fact.  This  is  not  good  literary  form 
when  writing  novels  in  the  first  per¬ 
son.  Neither  is  there  an  introduction 
by  anyone  of  substance  recommend¬ 
ing  it  as  a  true  account. 

Numerous  letters  to  author  Sajer 
through  the  different  publishers  have 
failed  to  elicit  any  type  of  response. 
Other  than  rationalizing  that  Sajer 
continued  on  page  104 
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Major  General  Randolph  W.  House,  US  Army, 
Major  Mark  R.  Pires,  US  Army,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lester  W.  Grau,  US  Army,  Retired 


The  past  several  days  had  been  remarkably  warm 
and  pleasant  in  Kansas  for  the  end  of  October,  but 
now  the  bitter,  cold  north  wind  howled  as  soldiers 
with  the  quick  reaction  force  (QRF)  huddled  in  the 
warmth  of  their  sleeping  bags.  As  the  radio  hummed 
to  life  with  yet  another  mission,  they  scrambled  into 
their  gear,  picked  up  their  Kalashnikov  assault  rifles 
or  M16A2s  and  stumbled  into  the  predawn  light. 
They  could  hear  the  steady  thump,  thump  of  ap¬ 
proaching  helicopters. 

The  helicopters  landed  and  the  blades  stopped 
turning.  The  pilots  joined  the  QRF  soldiers  clustered 
around  a  Russian  lieutenant  It  was  his  day  to  com¬ 
mand.  The  lieutenant  described  the  mission  and  his 
plan,  pausing  frequently  so  the  interpreter  could  con¬ 
vey  the  full  message.  An  ammunition  dump  was  re¬ 
portedly  concealed  in  the  buffer  zone.  The  QRF  had 
to  find  and  capture  it  After  issuing  the  order  and  an¬ 
swering  questions,  the  lieutenant  inspected  the  force. 
Following  an  equipment  check,  the  QRF  boarded  the 
helicopters  for  lift-off. 

The  helicopters  rose  into  the  air  and  over  the  rolling 
Kansas  plain.  The  north  wind  rocked  and  buffeted  the 
helicopters  as  they  flew.  The  soldiers  shouted  out  con¬ 
versations  as  the  adrenalin  rush  kicked  in.  A  US  Army 
specialist  was  trying  to  explain  to  a  Russian  junior 
sergeant  that  today  was  Halloween  and  what  signifi¬ 
cance  that  held  for  Americans. 

Russian  boots  in  America’s  heartland 
used  to  be  the  stuff  of  bad  fiction — ^but  it  really 
happened.  PEACEKEEPER  95  {PK  95),  a  combined 
US  and  Russian  peacekeeping  (PK)  exercise  held  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  provided  realistic  combined  train¬ 
ing  and  forged  stronger  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  PK  95  demonstrated  that  US  and  Russian 
units  could  work  together  in  such  operations — as 
they  are  now  doing  in  Bosnia.  PK  95  was  another  suc¬ 
cessful  step  in  the  US-Russian  military-to-military 
cooperation  program  which  has  been  under  way  since 


1991 .  Several  Russian  officers  have  studied  at  US  war 
colleges,  the  National  Defense  University  and  the  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  In  1994, 
elements  from  the  US  3d  Infantry  Division  (Mecha¬ 
nized)  [3d  ID(M)]  and  the  Russian  27th  Guards  Mo¬ 
torized  Rifle  Division  (27th  GMRD)  participated  in 
PEACEKEEPER  94  (PK94)  in  Totskoye,  Russia.  PK 
95  marked  the  first  time  Russian  and  US  soldiers 
trained  together  in  the  Continental  United  States.  The 
exercise  enabled  soldiers  from  both  countries  to  prac¬ 
tice  interoperability  in  PK  missions  and  to  share  and 
develop  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  (TTPs)  for 
PK  tasks.  More  important,  the  exercise  allowed  US 
and  Russian  soldiers  to  develop  personal  relationships 
based  on  tmst  and  mutual  understanding.  That  both 
nations  felt  the  exercise  was  important  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  visits  from  Russian  Minister  of  Defense 
General  Pavel  Grachev,  US  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil¬ 
liam  Peny,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Togo  West,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  John  Shali- 
kashvili  and  US  Army  Forces  Command  Commander 
General  John  H.  Tilelli  Jr. 

Mission  and  Planning 

In  February  1995,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  tasked  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  [1st  ID(M)],  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  with  planning  and  executing  a  com¬ 
bined  PK  exercise  with  the  27th  GMRD.  Elements 
of  the  US  3d  ID(M),  Wurzburg,  Germany,  would 
also  participate.  The  mission:  “Elements  of  US  and 
Russian  military  forces  conduct  a  combined  PK  ex¬ 
ercise  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  22  October  to  4  Novem¬ 
ber  1995,  to  develop  a  relationship  based  on  mutual 
tmst  and  better  understanding  of  each  other;  to  en¬ 
hance  interoperability  between  forces  in  a  peace¬ 
keeping  role;  and  to  promote  military-to-military 
cooperation  between  forces.”^ 

A  series  of  three  planning  conferences  at  Fort  Riley 
and  in  Moscow  enabled  the  1st  ID(M)  and  27th 
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Throughout  the  planning  conferences, 
communication  was  a  challenge.  On  several 
occasions,  planners  concluded  discussions 
thinking  that  both  sides  had  agreed  to 
a  particular  plan,  only  to  discover  later  that 
the  two  units  had  left  the  discussion  with 
different  ideas  about  what  had  been  said. 
Patience  and  flexibility  were  key  in  working 
through  communication  barriers. 


GMRD  to  begin  forging  professional  and  personal 
relationships.  Further,  1st  ID(M)  and  Russian  com¬ 
manders  developed  three  overarching  exercise  goals: 

•  Enhance  niilitaiy  cooperation  and  trast  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Federation,  with 
long-term  implications  for  world  peace  and  stability. 

•  Conduct  a  four-day  PK  exercise  to  practice  and 
refine  the  TTPs  developed  during  PK  94. 

•  Implement  combined  small-unit  actions  to  en¬ 
hance  tactical  interoperability  in  combined  PK  op¬ 
erations. 

US  and  Russian  military  leaders  used  negotiation 
and  compromise  to  reach  mutually  acceptable  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  exercise.  Throughout  the  planning  con¬ 


ferences,  communication  was  a  challenge.  On  sever¬ 
al  occasions,  planners  concluded  discussions 
thinking  that  both  sides  had  agreed  to  a  particular 
plan,  only  to  discover  later  that  the  two  units  had  left 
the  discussion  with  different  ideas  about  what  had 
been  said.  Patience  and  flexibility  were  key  in  work¬ 
ing  through  communication  barriers. 

Exercise  planning  was  further  complicated  by 
shifts  in  political  affairs.  The  pre-election  campaign 
for  the  new  Russian  Duma  threatened  to  cancel  the 
exercise,  and  the  communist  resurgence  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  caused  further  difficulties.  PK  94  had  been  met 
with  howls  of  protest  against  the  “US  invasion  of 
mother  Russia.”  PK  95  drew  indignant  howls  from 
the  US  militia  movement  that  claimed  the  exercise 
was  a  cover  for  “the  UN  occupation  of  the  United 
States.”  Once  the  political  flaps  subsided,  PK  95  be¬ 
latedly  began.^ 

Command  post  exercise  (CPX)/field  training 
exercise  (FTX)  scenario  and  concept.  The  PK  95 
training  scenario  replicated  actual  PK  operations. 
The  scenario  was  set  in  “Kanza,”  a  fictitious  country 
attempting  to  establish  a  new  government  after  un¬ 
dergoing  a  devastating  civil  war  between  two  major 
factions — the  Montoos  (allied  with  the  Clayton  In¬ 
dians)  and  the  Chameoles  (allied  with  the  Rojos). 
Figure  1  depicts  Kanza’s  population  distribution  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  war.  The  post-civil  war  map  shows 
the  agreed-upon  buffer  zone,  where  elements  of  the 
factions,  splinter  groups,  refugees  and  the  media 
were  intermingled  when  the  peacekeepers  arrived. 
More  than  200  soldiers  from  1st  ID(M)  portrayed 
faction  members,  civilians,  media  personnel  and 
Kanza  army  members. 

The  scenario  replicated  a  PK  operation  in  which 
formal  consent  among  all  parties  on  the  presence  and 
mission  scope  of  the  PK  forces  existed  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN  Charter.^  Thus,  the  peace¬ 
keepers  deployed  into  a  region  where  the  belligerents 
had  already  separated,  and  the  buffer  zone  was 
agreed-upon  and  in  effect  at  the  outset  of  the  CPX/ 
FTX.  The  PK  forces’  mission  statement  follows: 
“US  and  Russian  contingents  from  the  1st  ID(M)(-) 
and  the  27th  GMRD(-),  as  part  of  UN  Combined 
Peacekeeping  Forces-Kanza,  conduct  combined 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  established  buffer 
zone  to  supervise,  monitor  and  verify  observance  of 
the  truce  between  belligerents  and  help  maintain  a 
secure  environment  conducive  to  political  stability 
and  process.”'^ 

The  PK  mission’s  scope  was  limited  to  verifying 
and,  where  necessary,  enforcing  the  peace  agree¬ 
ment’s  terms  within  the  buffer  zone.  The  mission 
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Figure  1 .  Kanza  Exercise  Scenario 


statement  also  included  a  typical  PK  gray  area: 
“Maintain  a  secure  environment  conducive  to  politi¬ 
cal  stability  and  process  ”  This  part  of  the  mission 
challenged  peacekeepers  and  stressed  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  mles  of  engagement  (ROE).^ 

PK  95  used  a  master  events  list  (MEL)  and  com¬ 
puter  simulation  to  drive  the  CPX  and  FIX.  Figure 
2  depicts  the  force  “lay-down”  for  the  CPX/FIX. 
US  and  Russian  forces  each  deployed  one  regiment- 
or  brigade-level  headquarters  and  one  battalion 
headquarters  for  the  CPX  and  one  company  for  the 
FIX.  The  balance  of  the  forces,  including  remaining 
companies  from  the  battalions  deployed  for  the  CPX 
and  an  additional  battalion  from  each  of  the  regiment 
or  brigade  units  were  portrayed  through  simulation. 

The  MEL,  an  hourly  schedule  of  interactions  be¬ 
tween  peacekeepers  and  role  players,  consisted  of 
more  than  100  major  events  and  countless  “routine” 
events.  Major  events  included  large  numbers  of  ref¬ 
ugees  seeking  assistance,  civil  disturbances,  encoun¬ 
ters  with  faction  members  in  the  buffer  zone  and 
convoy  escort  missions.  Routine  events  included  ci¬ 
vilian  vehicles  passing  through  the  movement  con¬ 
trol  point  (MCP)  and  small  groups  of  civilians  seek¬ 
ing  food  or  medical  aid.  Each  event  was  designed  to 
cause  the  peacekeepers  to  execute  a  specific  training 
task  under  the  conditions  established  by  the  training 
scenario.  The  training  tasks,  conditions  and  standards 
were  taken  from  various  TIP  manuals,  in  particular 


US  Army  Field  Manual  100-23,  Peace  Operations, 
which  offers  a  concise  checklist  of  predeployment 
training  that  must  be  incorporated  into  a  unit’s  train¬ 
ing  program.^ 

ITie  MEL  required  peacekeepers  to  execute  six 
major  collective  PK  tasks  found  in  the  TTPs: 

•  Operate  a  checkpoint. 

•  Escort  a  convoy. 

•  React  to  civil  disturbances. 

•  Employ  a  QRF. 

•  Patrol. 

•  Enforce  the  separation  of  belligerents. 

Small-unit  training  was  designed  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
operability.  This  was  accomplished  by  creating  a 
combined  platoon-size  MCP  and  a  combined  QRF. 
Each  national  force  contributed  1 1  soldiers  to  the  MCP 
and  17  soldiers  to  the  QRF.  These  two  combined 
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Figure  2.  Four-Day  FTX/CPX  Force  Laydown. 
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Each  event  was  designed  to  cause  the  peacekeepers  to  exec^e  a  specific 
training  task  under  the  conditions  established  by  the  training  sceimrio.  The  training  tasks, 
conditions  and  standards  were  taken  from  various  JTP  manuals,  in  pcaticular  US  Army  Field 
Manual  100-23,  Peace  Operations,  which  offers  a  concise  checklist  of  predeployment 
training  that  must  be  incorporated  into  a  unit’s  training  program. 


forces  gave  soldiers  and  small-unit  leaders  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  closely  together  and  exchange  experi¬ 
ences  and  individual  techniques  for  accomplishing 
various  tasks.  A  highly  detailed  MEL  was  developed 
to  achieve  desired  training  objectives. 

Lessons  Learned 

PK  95  produced  a  broad  range  of  lessons  learned, 
from  national  philosophies  of  combined  PK  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (C^)  to  techniques  at  the  individual 
soldier  level. 

perspectives.  PK  95  highlighted  differing  US 
and  Russian  perspectives  regarding  combined  PK 
force  C2.  The  PK  95  CPX/FTX  stmcture  was  de¬ 
signed  to  form  a  combined  US  and  Russian  division- 
level  staff  to  allow  US  and  Russian  staff  officers  to 
work  together.  In  reality,  two  national  staffs — one 
US  and  one  Russian — formed  in  adjacent  rooms. 
Each  staff  operated  under  the  command  of  its  nation¬ 
al  exercise  commander.  Command  alternated  daily 
between  the  1st  ID(M)  and  Russian  division  com¬ 


manders.  The  two  staffs  passed  orders  and  reports  to 
their  respective  national  forces.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  intended  stmcture — ^with  one  com¬ 
bined  staff — ^and  the  actual  outcome — two  adjacent 
but  distinct  staffs — ^highlights  the  differing  perspec¬ 
tive  the  two  nations  brought  to  the  exercise. 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  US 
and  Russian  perspectives  on  combined  C^.  Neither 
perspective  is  particularly  right  or  wrong.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  perspectives  is  rooted  in  each  nation’s  histori¬ 
cal  experiences  in  combined  operations. 

The  left  side  of  Figure  3  depicts  the  US  combined 
staff  model.  In  the  US  model,  each  force  contributes 
to  the  staff  based  on  the  respective  nation’s  capabili¬ 
ties  and  total  force  contribution.  All  staff  sections  are 
folly  integrated  into  a  single  staff  organized  along  the 
traditional  “G-staff”  lines  of  responsibility.  US  ex¬ 
periences  in  World  War  II,  NATO  operations  and 
Korea  have  shaped  and  reinforced  this  particular 
combined  staff  perception — ^although  each  instance 
took  years  to  shape  and  develop. 
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Figure  3.  Combined  C^:  Lessons  Learned 


‘Separate  zones  of  responsibility  coordinated  by  Combat  Control  Center 


The  right  side  of  Figure  3  depicts  the  Russian  com¬ 
bined  staff  model  In  this  model,  there  are  two  nation¬ 
al  staffs  which  are  collocated  but  distinct.  Each  nation 
determines  the  organization  and  composition  of  its 
national  staff.  The  Russian  model  also  includes  a 
combat  control  center  responsible  for  coordinating 
critical  operational  issues  between  the  two  national 
staffs. 

In  both  models,  command  of  forces  from  contrib¬ 
uting  nations  is  given  to  a  commander  of  one  country 
with  a  deputy  or  chief  of  staff  from  another.  Each 
model  has  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  US  model 
forms  a  more  fully  integrated  staff,  helping  to  ensure 
greater  synchronization  of  effort.  However,  forming 
this  type  of  staff  requires  a  single,  agreed-upon  plan¬ 
ning  process  with  standard  orders.  Using  this  model 
is  difficult  if  both  nations  do  not  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  and  employ  the  same  staff  procedures  and 
map  graphics.  The  Russian  model  allows  each  na¬ 
tion  to  use  its  own  national  planning  process  and  op¬ 
eration  orders.  However,  having  two  distinct  staffs 
increases  the  chance  that  national  efforts  will  not  be 
synchronized  toward  one  common  goal.  The  key  to 
using  either  is  to  capitalize  on  strengths  and  mini¬ 
mize  weaknesses. 

The  AAR  process.  PK  95  introduced  the  Russian 
participants  to  the  US  training  model’s  essential 
components.  Some  components,  such  as  the  use  of 
simulations,  the  multiple  integrated  laser  engage¬ 
ment  system  (MILES)  and  the  AAR  process,  are  not 
part  of  the  Russian  model.  Russian  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  Defense  Minister  Grachev,  expressed  interest  in 
simulations  and  MILES  and  requested  information 
on  the  capabilities  and  specifications  of  various  sys- 


Each  staff  operated  under  the 
command  of  its  national  exercise  commander. 
Command  alternated  daily  between  the  1st 
ID(M)  and  Russian  division  commanders. 
The  two  staffs  passed  orders  and  reports 
to  their  respective  national  forces. 

The  difference  between  the  intended 
structure — with  one  combined  staff— and  the 
actual  outcome — two  adjacent  but  distinct 
staffs — highlights  the  differing  perspective  the 
two  nations  brought  to  the  exercise. 


terns.  The  Russian  reaction  to  the  AAR  process  was 
particularly  interesting. 

The  training  exercise  was  stmctured  with  US  ob¬ 
server/controllers  (0/Cs)  located  with  each  US  unit 
down  to  squad  level.  US  O/Cs  conducted  AARs  af¬ 
ter  each  event,  and  they  also  accompanied  Russian 
units  whenever  they  came  into  contact  with  role 
players.  This  arrangement  ensured  that  events  be¬ 
tween  Russian  peacekeepers  and  US  role  players 
took  place  as  planned.  US  0/Cs  with  Russian  units 
were  also  able  to  act  as  training  observers,  if  Russian 
units  consented  to  receiving  training  feedback.  The 
Russian  forces  brought  “umpires”  who  observed 
them  and  numerically  graded  their  actions.  The 
give-and-take  of  the  US  AAR  process  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  graded,  one-way  feedback  of  Ae  Rus¬ 
sian  process. 

Following  each  event  at  the  combined  MCP,  the 
US  0/C  gathered  US  and  Russian  forces  together  for 
an  AAR.  Initially,  the  Russians  did  not  participate  in 
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the  AAR.  To  create  a  more  open  atmosphere,  the  US 
0/C  began  conducting  two  AARs.  One  AAR  was 
held  with  only  the  officers,  while  a  second  was  held 
for  the  soldiers.  This  approach,  while  not  the  normal 
procedure  for  US  units,  opened  up  discussion. 

The  US  O/C  experiences  at  the  MCP  were  also  in¬ 
teresting.  The  Russian  umpire  did  not  conduct 
AARs  but  periodically  gathered  the  Russian  soldiers 


The  Russian  umpire  did  not 
conduct  AARs  but  periodically  gathered  the 
Russian  soldiers  together  to  critique  their  per- 
formance.  Following  one  such  critique , .  o 
the  US  O/C  asked  the  Russian  umpire  for  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  soldiers.  The  umpire 
agreed  and  the  US  O/C  facilitated  a  discussion 
of  events  and  provided  his  observations. 
During  the  next  critique^  the  Russian  umpire 
asked  the  US  controller  for  comments.  The 
fact  that  the  umpire  sought  feedback  from  the 
O/C  increased  the  0/C^s  credibility  and  status 
with  the  soldiers.  The  Russian  umpire 
also  began  asking  the  O/C  for  daily  written 
comments  on  training  observations. 


together  to  critique  their  performance.  Following 
one  such  critique  on  the  first  day  of  the  exercise,  the 
US  O/C  asked  the  Russian  umpire  for  permission  to 
address  the  soldiers.  The  umpire  agre^  and  the  US 
O/C  facilitated  a  discussion  of  events  and  provided 
his  observations.  During  the  next  critique,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  umpire  asked  the  US  controller  for  comments. 
The  fact  that  the  umpire  sought  feedback  from  the 
O/C  increased  the  0/C’s  credibility  and  status  with 
the  soldiers.  The  Russian  umpire  also  began  asking 
the  O/C  for  daily  written  comments  on  training  ob¬ 
servations.  After  translating  the  comments,  the  um¬ 
pire  discussed  the  observations  with  the  US  O/C. 
These  professional  exchanges  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  beneficial  aspects  of  the  exercise. 

Individual  soldier-level  and  small-unit  lessons. 
All  of  the  participants  learned  valuable  lessons  at  the 
individual-soldier  and  small-unit  levels.  Soldiers 
from  both  nations  improved  interpersonal  skills  in 
dealing  with  civilians  and  faction  members.  At  the 
exercise’s  beginning,  both  US  and  Russian  soldiers 
tended  to  treat  civilians  and  faction  members  as  en¬ 
emies.  As  the  exercise  progressed,  soldiers  from  both 
nations  learned  to  adapt  to  their  role  as  peacekeepers. 
They  learned  to  be  friendly  while  remaining  vigilant 
and  alert.  Small-unit  leaders  learned  to  negotiate  be¬ 


fore  using  force.  Early  in  the  exercise,  peacekeepers 
failed  to  use  controlled  escalation  of  force,  which  led 
to  incidents  of  soldiers  firing  into  crowds  and  other 
undesirable  actions.  Gradually,  the  peacekeepers 
learned  to  control  events  without  resorting  to  force. 

The  QRF  stayed  together  throughout  the  entire  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  arrangement  facilitated  team  building, 
and  the  QRF  functioned  as  a  coherent  force,  regard¬ 
less  of  which  nation’s  lieutenant  was  in  charge.  The 
QRF  demonstrated  that  the  force  could  work  togeth¬ 
er  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Operating  together  at  the  combined  MCP  was  a 
great  training  experience  for  US  and  Russian  soldiers 
as  well.  Leaders  at  the  MCP  initially  divided  duties 
and  positions  along  national  lines  to  maximize  and 
minimize  communication  problems.  During  the  exer¬ 
cise,  the  two  forces  established  standard  hand  and  arm 
signals  and  other  operating  procedures.  Communica¬ 
tion  barriers  were  eventually  overcome  to  the  point 
where  US  and  Russian  soldiers  freely  intermingled. 

The  vehicle  and  personnel  inspection  point  was 
manned  by  mixed  groups  of  US  and  Russian  sol¬ 
diers.  The  basic  procedures  and  duties  at  the  inspec¬ 
tion  point  were  easy  to  grasp,  enabling  the  forces  to 
mesh  immediately.  Combining  the  soldiers  at  this 
level  allowed  them  to  exchange  individual  tech¬ 
niques.  Russian  soldiers,  for  example,  were  initially 
more  thorough  in  conducting  personnel  inspections 
and  US  soldiers  learned  from  them. 

Task  organizing  US  and  Russian  soldiers  at  the 
small-unit  level  created  the  opportunity  to  forge  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  relationships.  Although  this 
was  a  tremendous  training  experience,  because  of 
communications  barriers  and  other  factors,  observ¬ 
ers  and  leaders  from  both  nations  agree  that  it  would 
be  impractical  to  integrate  forces  to  this  degree  dur¬ 
ing  actual  operations. 

Future  US  and  Russian  PK  Exercises 

Key  issues  remain.  Will  future  exercises  rely 
more  on  inexpensive  simulations  or  will  the  “muddy 
boots”  element  remain?  Where  will  future  exercises 
be  held?  What  TIP  refinements  are  needed  for  Bos¬ 
nia  and  other  areas?  What  modifications  are  needed 
for  PK  ROE?  What  changes  should  the  US  and  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  make? 

PK  95  enhanced  military  cooperation  and  tmst  be¬ 
tween  the  US  and  Russian  ground  forces.  The  CPX/ 
FTX  enabled  soldiers  to  practice  and  refine  TTPs. 
Combined  small-unit  actions  enhanced  tactical  in¬ 
teroperability,  and  leaders  exchanged  ideas  and  per¬ 
spectives  on  complex  C^  issues.  PK  95  was  another 
step  in  the  developing  relations  between  the  United 
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States  and  Russia.  Future  US  and  Russian  PK  exer- 
cises  should  continue  to  build  on  the  foundations  of 
PK  94  and  PK  95  and  incorporate  greater  logistic 
play  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Exercises  such  as  PK  95,  which  build  greater  trust 
and  cooperation  between  two  of  the  world’s  most 
powerful  nations,  can  only  lead  to  greater  world 
peace  and  stability. 

The  helicopters  approached  the  landing  zone. 
The  first  one  touched  down,  and  soldiers  jumped 
ojf  and  moved  out  to  secure  the  zone  as  the  next 
helicopter  touched  down  and  the  rest  of  the  force 
deployed.  After  a  quick  check,  the  Russian  lieutenant 
deployed  the  QRF  into  a  rough  wedge,  and  they 
moved  toward  the  suspected  ammunition  dump.  As 
the  force  neared  the  site,  unknown  individuals 
jumped  up  and  wildly  fired  several  magazines.  The 
QRF  held  its  fire  since  it  was  obvious  the  individuals 
were  fleeing  and  firing  only  to  discourage  pursuit. 

The  QRF  moved  quickly  toward  the  ammunition 


Operating  together  at  the  combined 
MCP  was  a  great  training  experience  for  US 
and  Russian  soldiers. . . .  During  the  exercise^ 
the  two  forces  established  standard  hand  and 
arm  signals  and  other  operating  procedures. 

Communication  barriers  were  eventually 
overcome  to  the  point  where  US  and  Russian 
soldiers  freely  intermingled. 


dump.  Suddenly,  a  Russian  private  raised  his  hand 
and  shouted.  Everyone  froze.  A  US  squad  leader  ap¬ 
proached  him.  The  soldier  pointed  to  a  thin,  almost 
invisible,  trip  wire  skillfully  woven  into  the  prairie 
grass.  The  QRF  followed  the  wire  to  a  concealed 
claymore  mine  and  found  several  other  buried 
mines.  The  US  squad  leader  showed  his  Russian 
counterpart  how  to  check  for  antilift  devices  on  US 
mines.  Soon,  the  area  was  cleared  and  secured.  Mis¬ 
sion  accomplished.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  “1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  [1st  ID(M)]  Exercise  Directive  for  PEACE¬ 
KEEPER  95'  (Fort  Riley,  KS;  Headquarters,  1st  IDIM],  23  June  1995),  unclassified. 

2.  PK 95s  four  phases  stretched  over  two  weeks.  During  Phase  1 , 1 05  soldiers  from 
the  3d  ID(M)  and  153  27th  GMRD  troops  deployed  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  The  Russian 
contingent  deployed  in  two  IL-76  aircraft,  which  remained  in  the  United  States  to  allow 
the  Russian  aircrews  to  train  with  US  aircrews.  Phase  2  included  the  opening  ceremony 
and  lane  training.  Lane  training  gave  participants  a  final  opportunity  to  practice  peace¬ 
keeping  (PK)  tasks.  The  training,  led  by  1st  ID(M)  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs), 
demonstrated  US  Army  training  methods  and  showcased  NCOs  as  primary  trainers.  The 
Russian  army  does  not  have  a  comparable  NCO  corps  and  found  it  surprising  that  the 
US  Army  entrusts  so  much  responsibility  to  NCOs.  Lane  training  also  introduced  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  the  AAR.  Phase  3  was  the  four-day  exercise,  which  combined  computer  simula¬ 
tion  with  a  CPX  and  a  realistic  PK  FTX.  Phase  4  consisted  of  cultural  and  military  activi¬ 
ties,  the  closing  ceremony  and  redeployment.  Cultural  activities  involved  mixed  groups 
of  US  and  Russian  soldiers  traveling  to  Topeka  and  Abilene,  Kansas,  for  sightseeing. 
Military  activities  included  US  and  Russian  soldiers  cross-training  with  the  M16A2  and 


AK-74  rifles,  and  Russian  officers  driving  and  firing  the  M2  Bradley  Infantry  Fighting  Ve¬ 
hicle.  The  closing  ceremony  followed  a  combined  picnfc  and  sporting  events.  On  4  No¬ 
vember,  27th  GMRD  and  3d  ID(M)  participants  redeptoyed  home, 

3.  US  Army  Reid  Manual  (FM)  100-23,  Peace  Operations  (Washington,  DC:  US 
Government  Printing  Office,  December  1994),  Annex  C,  75. 

4.  “Campaign  Plan  Operation  PEACEKEEPER  95  for  the  Combined  Peacekeep¬ 
ing  Force-Kanza”  (Fort  Riley.  KS:  Headquarters,  1st  ID[M],  18  September  1995),  un¬ 
classified. 

5.  The  scenario  and  events  portrayed  during  the  four-d^  CPX/FTX  were  devel¬ 
oped  using  various  sources,  including  publications  from  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons 
Learned;  the  Russian-United  States  Guide  for  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures 
of  Peacekeeping  Forces  During  the  Conduct  of  Exercises;  and  past  experiences  from 
both  Russian  and  US  operations.  The  scenario  and  events  were  developed  from  a  PK 
operations  cross-section  and  were  not  based  on  events  in  Bosnia  or  any  other  contin¬ 
gency  operation. 

6.  FM  100-23,  86-89. 
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;  HE  CHANGE  in  the  world’s  power  align- 

I  ment  necessitates  a  conesponding  change  in 
applying  military  force.  The  debate  over  such  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  fierce,  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  US 
Army.  How  does  a  force  steeped  in  a  series  of  reactive 
adaptations  over  the  past  50  years  of  the  Cold  War  ad¬ 
just  to  this  new  environment?  Currently,  US  Army 
doctrine  specialists  are  struggling  to  produce  a  codi¬ 
fied  basis  for  peacekeeping  (PK)  operations  involving 
US  forces.  Hopefully,  they  are  aware  of  and  are  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  experiences  of  their  closest  ally,  Canada. 

Since  1948,  the  Canadian  army  has  been  involved 
in  more  than  30  PK  operations  of  varying  types  and 
duration.  Up  to  now,  Canadian  army  PK  doctrine 
has  been  relatively  ad  hoc  and  has  reactively  adapted 
to  the  wide  variety  of  PK  situations.  ^  Now,  after  sus¬ 
tained  operations  in  the  Former  Republic  of  Yugosla¬ 
via  (FRY)  since  1991,  and  after  operations  in  Soma¬ 
lia,  the  Canadian  army  has  produced  a  compre¬ 
hensive  doctrinal  manud,  Operations  Land  and  Tac¬ 
tical  Air:  Peacekeeping  Operations.  This  article’s 
aim  is  to  highlight  this  document  and  to  use  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  army’s  experiences  to  show  its  applicability. 

Historical  Problems  in  Mounting  and 
Conducting  PK  Operations 

Before  discussing  Canadian  PK  operations,  we 
must  examine  the  historical  milieu  which  current 
doctrine  addresses.  Since  1948,  PK  operations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  involving  the  UN,  have  been  plagued 
with  continual  and  systemic  problems  which  still  af¬ 
fect  UN  PK  missions.  Canadian  doctrine  has  contin¬ 
ually  adapted  to  changing  PK  situations.  In  fact,  our 
doctrine  has  been  designed  to  minimize  the  stmctural 
problems  inherent  in  UN  PK  missions.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  “typical”  PK  operation — ^all  situations 
are  unique,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compare,  for  example, 
UN  operations  in  the  Congo  in  the  1960s  and  UN  op¬ 
erations  in  Cypms  in  the  1970s.  However,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  typical  PK  environment,  particularly 


in  UN  operations.  In  addition  to  the  more  familiar  op¬ 
eration^  concerns — ^bistability  within  theater;  the 
numbers,  objectives  and  equipment  possessed  by 
belligerent  forces;  and  geographic  peculiarities — 
four  problem  areas  stand  out  historically. 

Mission  and  force  generation.  The  actual  mis¬ 
sion  statement  generated  by  UN  Headquarters,  New 
York  (UNNY)  may  be  ambiguous  and  result  in  mis¬ 
sion  creep  and  a  totally  chaotic  situation  with  regard 
to  force  generation.  UN  PK  organizations  are  mul¬ 
tinational  forces,  with  the  largest  contribution  usual¬ 
ly  consisting  of  a  battalion-size  combat  unit  and/or 
company— size  support  units. 

The  UN  Tmce  Supervisory  Organization  (UN- 
TSO),  created  in  1948,  consisted  of  63  (later  300) 
UN  military  observers  whose  role  was  totally  am¬ 
biguous:  Monitor  a  virtually  nonexistent  cease¬ 
fire  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  UNTSO, 
however,  was  unable  to  continually  observe  Israel’s 
borders.  A  second  task  was  later  added  to  its  man¬ 
date:  Prevent  arms  from  entering  the  country. 
Again,  UNTSO  was  neither  manned  nor  equipped  to 
cany  out  this  task.  In  the  words  of  its  commander, 
UNTSO  was  “an  international  policeman  without  a 
truncheon.”^ 

The  UN  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  was  created  in 
1956  to  disengage  British,  French  and  Israeli  forces 
fi-om  Egypt.  The  force  commander  recommended 
that  UNEF  be  formed  as  a  division,  with  an  armored 
brigade  and  fighter-bomber  support,  and  be  capable 
of  conducting  the  full  range  of  military  operations. 
His  recommendations  were  made  based  on  the  man¬ 
date  he  was  given  by  UNNY.  UNNY  refused  to  fol¬ 
low  these  recommendations,  however,  claiming  that 
the  proposed  UNEF  structure  was  too  offensively 
oriented.  As  a  result,  the  UNEF  had  six  under¬ 
strength  infantry  battalions  made  up  of  troops  from 
India,  Sweden,  Colombia,  Indonesia,  Brazil,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway  and  Finland — all  without  motor 
transport.  UNEF  also  included  a  Yugoslavian  recon- 
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naissance  squadron,  a  Norwegian  medical  company 
and  Canadian  signal,  transport  and  maintenance 
units.^  The  commander  stat^  that  he  “was  in  some 
apprehension  that  UNEF’s  inability  to  use  force 
would  become  known  [by  the  belligerents]  and  lead 
to  its  being  ignored  as  completely  ineffective. . . 

Operation  Des  Nations  Unies  Au  Congo  (ONUC) 
received  its  forces  in-theater  before  a  commander 
was  selected  or  a  clear  mission  was  established.  In 
1960,  three  brigades — one  each  from  Ghana,  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Ethiopia — a  Tunisian  battalion,  a  United 
Arab  Republic  (UAR)  battalion,  an  Irish  battalion 
and  a  Canadian  signal  unit  quickly  arrived  in  Leo¬ 
poldville.  These  units  were  lightly  equipped  and  had 
no  land  or  air  transport.  Although  there  was  no  mili¬ 
tary  headquarters  initially,  the  ONUC  commander 
was  charged  with  establishing  law  and  order,  acquir¬ 
ing  freedom  of  movement  for  UN  relief  efforts,  dis¬ 
arming  and  retraining  local  military  forces  and  pre¬ 
venting  unilateral  superpower  intervention.  When  the 
force  commander  requested  the  deployment  of  six 
brigades,  a  tank  squadron,  field  and  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery  regiments,  fighter-bombers  and  transport  air¬ 
craft,  the  UN  secretary  general  said,  “Are  you  mad? 
Do  you  think  I  want  to  start  an  armaments  race?”^ 
Command  and  control  (C^).  The  PK  command 
situation  will  be  chaotic  and  cumbersome  with  an  in¬ 
ordinate  number  of  UN  civilians  working  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  headquarters.  Command  authority 
may  be  ambiguous  and  subject  to  massive  amounts 
of  interference  from  UNNY  and  diplomats  working 
in-theater.  ONUC,  UNTSO  and  UNEF  suffered  from 
split  headquarters.  ONUC  military  personnel  ran  the 
operations  and  intelligence  functions,  while  civilians 
ran  the  logistics,  procurement  and  finance  sections. 
The  force  commander  did  not  have  in-theater  com¬ 
munications  for  several  weeks.  The  logistic  base 
was  virtually  nonexistent,  with  some  of  ONUC’s 
units  lacking  food  for  several  days  or  lacking  the 
ability  to  move  around  in-theater  to  counter  threats. 
No  clerical  staff  was  available  to  handle  air  move¬ 
ments — ^the  first  time  ONUC  heard  that  new  forces 
were  assigned  to  them  was  when  the  forces  were  ar¬ 
riving  at  Leopoldville  Airport.  Air  transport  com¬ 
mitted  to  ONUC  was  not  allowed  to  distribute  sup¬ 
plies  in-theater  because  UNNY’s  policy  was  to  rely 
on  local  regional  distribution  to  prop  up  the  Congo¬ 
lese  economy.  This  local  system  proved  unreliable.^ 
The  ONUC  commander  was  subordinate  to  the 
UN  special  representative  to  the  Congo,  who  re¬ 
ported  directly  to  the  UN  secretary  general.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  micromanaged  everything,  leaving  the 
commander  with  little  authority  over  any  ONUC  op¬ 


erations  except  the  tactical  deployment  of  troops.  In 
fact,  the  commander  was  not  allowed  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  UNNY  At  one  point,  the  special 
representative  ordered  the  commander  to  arm  and 


The  PK  command  situation  will  be 
chaotic  and  cumbersome  with  an  inordinate 
number  of  UN  civilians  working  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  headquarters.  Command 
authority  may  be  ambiguous  and  subject  to 
massive  amounts  of  interference  from  UNNY 
and  diplomats  working  in-theater. 

Factions  will  use  a  ^fight-talky  talk-Jighf^ 
technique  to  maneuver  for  geographic  space 
and  time,  harass  each  other  or  gamer 
media  attention  for  their  causes.  In  a  less 
blatant  and  violent  fashion,  they  wiU  attempt 
to  achieve  their  aims  despite  PK  forces^ 
presence  in-theater. 


equip  a  belligerent  faction  because  he  was  convinced 
this  particular  faction  had  to  defend  itself  from  a 
threat  which,  in  fact,  did  not  exist.  The  force  com¬ 
mander  resisted  and  was  bypassed  in  the  chain  of 
command.  The  special  representative  gave  the  or¬ 
ders  to  the  units  in  the  field.  The  result:  The  newly 
armed  faction  unleashed  an  appalling  genocide  cam¬ 
paign  against  a  disarmed  faction.^ 

The  Polish  contribution  to  UNEF  n  in  1974  was, 
according  to  UNNY,  supposed  to  include  a  field  hos¬ 
pital.  The  Poles  only  contributed  a  small  number  of 
doctors.  To  make  up  the  shortfall,  Canada  contributed 
the  bulk  of  the  equipment,  doctors  and  ambulances; 
however,  the  unit  was  still  considered  by  UNNY  to  be 
a  Polish  field  hospital.  Because  the  Poles  were  in 
charge,  they  forced  Canadian  doctors  to  get  approval 
for  aU  procedures.  In  some  cases,  the  Poles  contacted 
UNNY  for  medical  advice.  When  eight  Panamanian 
peacekeepers  were  seriously  wounded  by  a  mine,  Ca¬ 
nadian  soldiers  arrived  at  the  hospital  to  give  blood. 
The  Poles  did  not  make  timely  decisions  about  taking 
and  stockpiling  the  blood.  Unfortunately,  over  the 
course  of  several  hours,  lives  were  lost. 

Belligerent  factors  will  use  PK  forces  for  their 
own  purposes.  Factions  will  use  a  “fight-qalk,  talk- 
fighC  technique  to  maneuver  for  geographic  space 
and  time,  harass  each  other  or  gamer  media  attention 
for  their  causes.  In  a  less  blatant  and  violent  fashion, 
they  will  attempt  to  achieve  their  aims  despite  PK 
forces’  presence  in-theater. 
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As  noted  earlier,  UNTSO  was  incapable  of  moni¬ 
toring,  let  alone  preventing,  small-unit  infiltration 
of  Israel  by  the  Arab  states  or  vice  versa.  In  one  case, 
Israeli  intelligence  personnel,  impersonating  UNTSO 
observers,  gathered  intelligence  on  the  Jordanians.  Is¬ 
raeli,  Egyptian  and  Syrian  intelligence  services  exten- 


During  UNPROFOR  operations  in 
Sarajevo,  the  Bosnian  presidency  consistently 
tried  to  manipulate  senior  UN  commanders 
into  siding  with  the  Bosnian  faction.  When 
this  failed,  Bosnian-Herzegovinan  media 
sources  and  government  officials  baited  UN 
commanders  to  get  them  to  make  statements 
that  could  be  used  as  propaganda  to  gain 
local  and  intenwtional  support 


sively  infiltrated  UNTSO  headquarters  to  acquire  unit 
location  information.  Using  intelligence  techniques 
ranging  from  blackmail  to  bribery  and  even  assassina¬ 
tion,  the  factions  damaged  UNTSO’s  credibility  and 
reduced  its  effectiveness.  Unreliable  UN  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  were  returned  to  New  York  and,  in  many 
cases,  promoted  to  positions  where  they  could  pro¬ 
vide  even  more  important  diplomatic  information. 
The  force  commander  sought  to  constract  a  secure 
communication  facility  so  he  could  communicate 
with  UNNY.  UNNY  bureaucrats,  however,  would 
not  allocate  the  necessary  funds  for  it* 

The  UN  PK  force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  protect  the  island’s  Turkish  minority. 
The  Cypriot  population  on  both  sides  of  the  line  were 
integrated  Turkish-Greek.  After  the  demarcation 
line’s  establishment  in  1974,  Turkish  Cypriots  in  the 
south  were  expelled  to  the  north  and  Greek  Cypriots 
sent  south — a.  direct  result  of  both  Turkish  and  Greek 
policies.  UNFICYP  did  not  prevent  this  activity, 
which  probably  has  directly  contributed  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  division  of  the  island  for  30  years.^ 

During  UN  Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR)  op¬ 
erations  in  Sarajevo,  the  Bosnian  presidency  consis¬ 
tently  tried  to  manipulate  senior  UN  commanders 
into  siding  with  the  Bosnian  faction.  When  this 
failed,  Bosnian-Herzegovinan  media  sources  and 
government  officials  baited  UN  commanders  to  get 
them  to  make  statements  that  could  be  used  as  propa¬ 
ganda  to  gain  local  and  international  support.  Major 
General  Lewis  MacKenzie,  the  UNPROFOR  chief 
of  staff,  was  frequently  put  on  the  spot:  “We  were 
having  problems  delivering  aid . . .  [Minister]  Doko 
was  defensive,  protesting  that  our  vehicles  were  full 


of  ammunition  made  in  Yugoslavia  and  destined  for 
the  Serbs.  ‘Balls,’ I  replied.  ‘Our  vehicles  carry  our 
own  ammunition  and  that’s  all ...  if  that’s  what  you 
think,  then  let’s  you  and  I  go  there  right  now  and 
check  the  vehicles.’  .  .  .  Doko’s  representatives  re¬ 
turned.  They  reported  that  the  vehicles  had  been 
checked  and  the  only  non-Canadian  weapons  were 
American— made  M— 72  antitank  rockets.  I  stared  at 
Doko;  after  a  few  seconds,  he  apologized  for  a  ‘mis¬ 
understanding.’  ‘Mr.  Doko,’  I  said,  ‘your  media 
were  present  for  the  whole  operation.  I  presume  the 
airwaves  wiU  be  full  of  anti— UNPROFOR  propa¬ 
ganda  within  the  hour.”’^® 

National  agendas  may  impinge  on  PK  forces’ 
effectiveness.  This  applies  to  outside  countries  not 
participating  in  the  PK  mission  as  well  as  mission 
participants.  Though  UNNY  makes  cosmetic  at¬ 
tempts  to  screen  out  countries  with  ulterior  motives, 
this  cannot  be  totally  successful  because,  for  political 
reasons,  the  UN  is  multilateral  and  must  consider  all 
countries  volunteering  to  participate. 

During  the  1960s,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  concerned  about  the  sovereign  base 
areas’  security  in  Cypms  because  these  bases  figured 
prominently  in  planning  for  operations  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  global  war.  Because 
Greek  Cypriots  were  thought  to  be  a  potential  threat, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  nod  was  given  to  the  Turks 
to  invade  the  northern  part  of  the  island  for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  purpose  of  providing  a  balance  of  forces  on 
Cypras.  *  ^  Additionally,  through  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Plan,  the  United  States  provided  Turkey, 
a  NATO  aUy,  with  US  weapons,  including  the  tube- 
launched,  optically  tracked,  wire-guided  missile 
(TOW)  system  and  the  M60  series  main  battle  tank. 
These  weapons,  on  Cypras  in  Turkish  service,  in¬ 
creased  the  lethality  of  the  belligerent  forces  and 
posed  a  direct  threat  to  the  comparatively  lightly 
armed  UNFICYP  forces. 

ONUC  encountered  problems  with  the  Egyptian 
component  of  the  UAR  battalion.  During  a  coup 
panic  in  1961 ,  some  ONUC  units,  against  ONUC  or¬ 
ders,  moved  into  the  Congolese  capital  from  their  as¬ 
signed  field  positions  to  protect  East  European-bloc 
embassy  staffs  as  they  prepared  to  evacuate.  At  the 
same  time,  an  Egyptian  parachute  company  com¬ 
mander  told  the  ONUC  commander  that  if  he  were 
called  on  by  ONUC  to  use  force  against  one  particu¬ 
lar  Soviet-supported  faction,  he  would  not  comply 
because  he  had  orders  from  President  Abdel  Nasser 
not  to  do  so.^^ 

Polish  national  agendas  plagued  UNEF  operations 
along  the  border  between  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Israel. 
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Picking  its  way  through  a  battered 
Sarajevo  intersection,  a  1st  Battalion, 
Royal  22d  Regiment  mounted  patrol 
moves  past  apartment  blocks  frequently 
used  by  snipers. 


« «  -s 


Peace  enforcement. . .  involves  a  deterrent  force  deploying  to  a  threatened  area 
with  the  consent  of  only  one  of  the  disputing  parties.  The  goal  is  to  prevent  crisis  escalation- 
by  coercive  force  if  necessary.  Such  a  force  is  ready  and  equipped  for  full  or  limited 
combat  operations,  including  offensive  military  action. 


The  UN  places  limits  on  contributions  due  to  financial  costs  or  depending  on  how 
skittish  UNNY staffs  are  about  weapon  systems  and  capabilities  that  they  deem  ^%o  aggressive.^^ 
The  UN  plans  but  does  not  conduct  the  force  deployment  to  the  theater. 


UNEF  forces,  deployed  in  observation  posts  (OPs) 
along  the  buffer  zone,  were  expected  to  report  in¬ 
filtrations  by  cither  belligerent  faction  directly  to 
UNNY.  OPs  were  manned  by  trios  of  Canadians,  In¬ 
dians  and  Poles.  The  Poles  were  instructed  by  their 
government  to  disagree  with  the  Canadians  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  issue.  Consensus  was  required  before  a 
report  on  an  infiltration  could  be  passed  to  UNNY. 
Consequently,  very  few  incident  reports  were 
relayed.  Similar  problems  reduced  the  effectiveness 
of  the  non-UN  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision  (ICCS)  in  Indochina. 

Canadian  PK  Doctrine:  Highlights 

Canadian  doctrine  in  general,  and  Peacekeeping 
Operations  in  particular,  is  “authoritative  but  not  di¬ 
rective” — commanders  have  great  latitude  in  apply¬ 


ing  doctrine.  Consequently,  not  all  aspects  of  Cana¬ 
dian  PK  doctrine  are  contained  in  Peacekeeping 
Operations,  even  though  the  manual  is  the  basis  for 
action.  As  with  any  doctrine,  it  has  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal  components.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  examin¬ 
ing  the  formal  doctrine,  this  article  also  discusses  in¬ 
formal  doctrine  as  it  developed  in  the  FRY 
Canadian  PK  doctrine  derives  from  problems  ex¬ 
perienced  in  past  PK  operations  and  from  long¬ 
standing  Canadian  policy  that  has  consistently  em¬ 
phasized  domestic  national  unity,  domestic  political 
liberty,  the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs  and  the 
acceptance  of  international  responsibilities  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  Canada’s  role  in  international  affairs  since 
1948. In  effect,  Canadian  involvement  in  overseas 
security  interests  must  not  jeopardize  national  uni¬ 
ty,  and  overseas  involvement  must  have  a  legitimate 
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National  agendas  may  impinge  on  PK 
forces’  effectiveness.  This  cppUes  to  oitisi^ 
countries  not  participating  in  the  PK  mission 
as  well  as  mission  participants.  Though 
UNNY  makes  cosmetic  attempts  to  screen  out 
countries  with  ulterior  motives,  this  cannot  be 
totally  successful  because,  for  political  reasons, 
the  UN  is  multilateral  and  must  comider  all 
countries  volunteering  to  participate. 


legal  basis.  15  Canadian  policy’s  overall  goal  since 
1948  has  been  to  promote  stability  withm  the  in¬ 
ternational  system.  This  was  accomplished  through 
participation  in  NATO’s  deterrent  structure  and  in 
UN  intervention  operations  in  conflicts  with  global 
war  ramifications. 

Canada  rarely  acts  on  its  own  and  prefers  multilat¬ 
eral  involvement  for  two  reasons: 

•  Canada  does  not  possess  the  capability  to  act 
alone  for  sustained  periods. 

•  Canadian  policy  requires  a  legal  framework  for 
operations. 

As  a  result,  overseas  operations  will  usually  be 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  either  Article  V  or 
VI  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  collective  security 
within  the  NATO  area;  Article  5 1  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  right  of  national  self-defense;  or 
other  articles  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  Charter 


Principles  for  PK  Operations 
in  Multilateral  Operations 

The  mission  must  confront  a  real  threat  to  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security  or  an  emerging 
humanitarian  tragedy  and  must  be  part  of  a  larg¬ 
er  strategy  that  includes  developing  long-term 
solutions  in  the  affected  region.  There  must  be: 

■  A  clear  and  enforceable  mission  mandate. 

■  An  appropriate  force  structure  consistent 
with  the  mission. 

-  An  effective  means  of  consultation  between 
national  contingents. 

-  An  identifiable  and  commonly  accepted  re¬ 
porting  authority. 

-  A  division  of  military  and  civilian  resources 
in-theater,  with  a  recognized  authority  and  mutu¬ 
ally  agreecHo  operating  procedures. 

•  A  defined  concept  of  operations,  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  and  clear  understanding  on  using 
force. 


of  the  United  Nations,  which  assign  the  peace  en¬ 
forcement  roles  of  the  UN  Security  Council.^” 
Peacekeeping  Operations  identifies  several  prin¬ 
ciples  of  multilateral  operations,  all  drawn  from  his¬ 
torical  PK  experience,  as  depicted  in  the  figure. 

Historical  examples  show  that  to  date,  all  UN  PK 
operations  have  violated  at  least  one  and,  in  several 
cases,  most  of  the  principles.  Failure  to  match  these 
principles  with  stated  intent  and  solutions  has  never 
prevented  Canadian  participation.  However,  this 
may  change.  If  goals  are  not  clearly  spelled  out  from 
the  outset,  PK  operations  are  increasingly  subject  to 
mission  creep  far  beyond  the  original  intent. 

In  Canadian  doctrine,  “peacekeeping  operations’’ 
is  a  generic  term  for  the  four  operation  types  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows. 

•  Peace  enforcement.  This  form  of  conventional 
military  operation  involves  a  deterrent  force  deploy¬ 
ing  to  a  threatened  area  with  the  consent  of  only  one 
of  the  disputing  parties.  The  goal  is  to  prevent  crisis 
escalation — ^by  coercive  force  if  necessary.  Such  a 
force  is  ready  and  equipped  for  full  or  limited  combat 
operations,  including  offensive  mihtary  action.  These 
are  essentially  conventional  military  formations  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  UN  mandate.  For  example,  operations 
in  Korea  from  1950  to  1953  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  1990  to  1991  were  peace  enforcement  oper¬ 
ations. 

•  PK  forces.  These  international  military  forma¬ 
tions  are  designed  to  be  interposed  into  a  conflict  to 
permit  political  negotiations  to  take  place.  Such 
forces  generally  include  military  units  acting  within  a 
UN  or  multinational  formation.  PK  forces  may  be 
employed  in  PK  buffer  zones  or  protected  areas  and 
in  observer  roles.  These  composite  units  are  armed 
for  self-defense.  Certain  aspects  of  UN  operations  in 
the  FRY  fit  into  this  category,  including  UNPRO- 
FOR.  UN  forces  in  Cyprus  are  PK  forces. 

•  Observer  missions.  Also  referred  to  as  “good  of¬ 
fices”  or  “truce  supervision  missions,”  the  UN  or  oth¬ 
er  multinational  organizations  frequently  deploy 
teams  of  military  observers  such  as  UN  mihtaty  ob¬ 
servers  (UNMOs)  to  monitor  compliance  of  parties 
with  a  truce,  accord  or  other  international  agreement 
UNMOs  are  unarmed  and  travel  in  small  groups  as 
liaisons  to  the  belligerent  forces.  In  many  cases,  they 
function  as  UNNY’s  “eyes  and  ears.”  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  are  essentially  seconded  as  individuals  to  the  UN 
or  multinational  force.  Examples  include  UNTSO, 
tire  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  in  the 
Sinai  and  the  European  Community  Monitoring  Mis¬ 
sion  (ECMM),  Yugoslavia. 
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The  UN  or  other  international  agencies  may  provide  military  assistance  for 
humanitarian  or  disaster  relief  operations.  Force  structure  for  such  operations  could  include 
medical^  engineer,  communication  or  logistic  units  and  limited  protective  forces.  Examples  of 
Canadian  participation  in  HA  operations  include  Rwanda,  Pakistan/Afghanistan  mine 
awareness  training  and  the  Ethiopia  Food  Relief  Program. 


•  Himmitarianassistaiice (HA).  Th&lJN or othQT 
international  agencies  may  provide  military  assistance 
for  humanitarian  or  disaster  relief  operations.  Force 
stmcture  for  such  operations  could  include  medical, 
engineer,  communication  or  logistic  units  and  limited 
protective  forces.  Examples  of  Canadian  participa¬ 
tion  in  HA  operations  include  Rwanda,  Pakistan/Af¬ 
ghanistan  mine  awareness  training  and  the  Ethiopia 
Food  Relief  Program. 

Responding  to  a  Need 

Canadian  doctrine  recognizes  the  historical  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  to  the  UN  system  and,  although  the 
system  is,  hopefully,  changing  in  a  positive  sense, 
many  planners  remain  pessimistic.  The  UN  plan¬ 
ning  cycle  is  not  a  formd  organism,  because  the  UN 
believes  each  operation  is  unique.  In  very  basic 
terms,  the  UN  analyzes  the  situation  and  debates  the 
merits  of  involvement.  The  Security  Council  passes 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  cease-fire,  appoints  a  spe¬ 
cial  representative,  informally  negotiates  with  bellig¬ 
erent  nations  and  then  produces  a  mandate.  Formal 
preparations  begin  once  the  senior  military  com¬ 
mander  is  appointed,  while  the  secretary  general  asks 
UN  members  to  contribute  forces  and  equipment. 


Participants  then  negotiate  what  they  are  willing  to 
provide,  which  may  vary  drastically  from  what  the 
secretary  general  desires.  The  UN  places  limits  on 
contributions  due  to  financial  costs  or  depending  on 
how  skittish  UNNY  staffs  are  about  weapon  systems 
and  capabilities  that  they  deem  “too  aggressive.” 
The  UN  plans  but  does  not  conduct  the  force  deploy¬ 
ment  to  the  theater. 

The  formal  Canadian  planning  process  is  fairly 
straightforward — warning,  preparation,  deploy¬ 
ment,  employment  and  redeployment.  This  theoreti¬ 
cally  occurs  after  the  government  has  accepted  the 
mission  and  directed  the  Department  of  National  De¬ 
fence  to  carry  it  out.  Informally,  Canadian  military 
planners  will  have  heard  about  the  operation  through 
colleagues  at  the  UN  and  elsewhere  and  will  have 
initiated  anticipatory  planning  at  all  levels.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  anticipatory  planning  for  the  Canadian  de¬ 
ployment  to  tile  FRY  in  1992,  Operation  Harmony, 
started  five  months  before  the  force  actually  deployed 
to  its  area  of  responsibility  (AOR).  Similarly,  antici¬ 
patory  planning  for  a  possible  deployment  of  the  4th 
Canadian  Mechanized  Brigade  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1990  began  two  months  before  a  government  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  not  to  send  land  forces. 
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CioaSan  police  and 
a  Cfeinadian  st^dier 
patrol  in  Sector  West. 
Con1idenc&-buil(Sng 
measures  include 
.cdmbiitod  patrols  of . 


A  force  that  cannot  move  within 
its  AOR  cannot  accomplish  its  tasks.  It  is 
critical  that  incremental  belligerent  encroach¬ 
ments  on  this  freedom  not  be  allowed  to 
systematically  restrict  movement.  This  applies 
to  UNMOs  as  much  as  to  military  units. 

If  the  commander  is  denied  information,  he 
cannot  plan.  If  a  UN  battalion  cannot  patrol, 
it  cannot  exert  presence.  If  a  medical  unit 
cannot  reach  an  isolated  town,  it  cannot 
assist  the  population. 


Multilateral  PK  mission  is  riddled  with  prob¬ 
lems.  Historical  patterns  for  UN  elements  include 
a  head  of  mission  (who  may  or  may  not  be  the  force 
commander;  if  not,  it  could  be  the  secretary  general’s 
special  representative),  a  military  staff  (operational 
functions)  and  a  chief  administrative  officer  (usually 
a  civilian  in  charge  of  logistic  and  administrative 
functions).  The  force  commander  exercises  opera¬ 


tional  control  over  member  contingents  in-theater. 

Canadian  doctrine  limits  the  damage  an  inefficient 
UN  command  structure  can  do  to  its  forces  assigned 
to  the  mission,  particularly  in  areas  critical  for  mo¬ 
rale.  Canada  set  up  a  national  Canadian  Contingent 
(CanCon)  Headquarters,  that  is  essentially  a  stripped 
brigade  headquarters  with  the  usual  range  of  staff 
functions.  The  CanCon  commands  all  Canadian  units 
in-theater  and  delegates  control  to  the  multinational 
command  headquarters.  The  National  Support  Ele¬ 
ment,  subordinate  to  the  CanCon,  handles  Canadian- 
specific  items  such  as  pay,  welfare,  mail,  supplies  and 
a  national  rear  communications  link,  which  is  secure, 
unlike  UN  theater  communications.'^ 

Once  in-theater,  Canadian  forces  operating  under 
UN  control  undertake  specific  tasks  de^nding  on 
the  PK  mission  type  and  in  accordance  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  mandate.  Peace  enforcement  tasks  include 
traditional  conventional  military  activities,  including 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  using  the  whole 
spectrum  of  force.  Peacekeeping  involves  five 
stages;  interposition,  observation,  reporting,  assess¬ 
ment  and  action.  The  PK  force  physically  interposes 
itself  between  the  belligerent  forces  to  prevent  them 
from  fighting.  Peacekeepers  also  designate  a  cease¬ 
fire  line,  forcing  the  belligerents  to  withdraw,  and 
impose  a  buffer  zone  between  the  two  factions.  To 
ensure  the  buffer  zone  remains  an  effective  separator 
between  factions,  the  PK  force  establishes  a  presence 
in  the  zone  by  constracting  OPs  and  checkpoints,  es¬ 
tablishing  control  measures  and  zone  inspections  and 
aggressively  patrolling  day  and  night. 

The  force  must  have  absolute  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  to  operate  effectively  and  must  continuously 
report  cease-fire  violations  and  establish  liaison/ 
communications  with  both  factions  so  that  disputes 
and  incidents  can  be  resolved  at  the  lowest  level  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  escalation.  Supervision  tasks  include 
monitoring  cease-fire  agreements,  protecting  ethnic 
enclaves,  ensuring  disengagement  compliance,  ex¬ 
changing  prisoners  or  bodies,  conducting  nonmihtary 
activity  within  the  buffer  zone  or  establishing  refugee 
camps.  Liaison  or  intermediary  tasks  involve  main¬ 
taining  personal  contact  with  local  belligerent  com¬ 
manders  and  military  forces,  local  civil  organizations 
and  flanking  PK  units.  Canadian  units  may  be  called 
upon  to  provide  “specialist”  units,  such  as  si^al,  avi¬ 
ation,  engineer  or  antitank  missile  units,  to  higher  UN 
headquarters  or  other  UN  national  contingents. 

Military  observers  monitor  and  verify  compliance 
with  agreements  such  as  demobilization,  disarma¬ 
ment  or  cease-fire.  Unarmed,  they  serve  in  groups 
or  may  be  attached  to  other  PK  forces.  UNMOs  are 
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usually  tasked  with  mobile  observation  for  specific 
situations  where  immediate  information  is  required 
by  higher  multinational  or  national  headquarters. 
Observers  supervise  exchanges  and  agreements,  in¬ 
vestigate  belligerent  complaints  and  negotiate  and 
mediate  between  belligerents  and  the  PK  force  or  be¬ 
tween  belligerents  themselves. 

There  are  two  general  HA  mission  types:  economic 
and  humanitarian  assistance.  Economic  assistance’s 
aim  is  to  restore  and  maintain  essential  services  so  that 
normal  economic  activity  can  be  resumed  following  a 
conflict,  and  includes  restoring  water,  electrical  pow¬ 
er  and  sewer  systems;  providing  meteorological  data; 
restoring  roads,  ports  and  airports;  or  providing  agri¬ 
cultural  aid,  educational  assistance  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  HA  could  include  assisting  multinational  agen¬ 
cies  in  collecting  economic  data  to  determine  relief 
requirements;  protecting  and  distributing  relief  sup¬ 
plies;  providing  medical  aid;  resettling  displaced  per¬ 
sons;  resupplying  isolated  communities;  monitoring 
elections;  taking  a  census;  or  protecting  any  of  these 
activities  from  interference.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  PK  tasks  are  never  performed  independently  of 
one  another — there  is  tremendous  overlap  requiring 
maximum  flexibility. 

Canadian  PK  experience  has  produced  five  funda¬ 
mentals:^^ 

•  Freedom  of  action  and  movement,  A  force  that 
cannot  move  within  its  AOR  cannot  accomplish  its 
tasks.  It  is  critical  that  incremental  belligerent  en¬ 
croachments  on  this  fieedom  not  be  allowed  to  sys¬ 
tematically  restrict  movement.  This  applies  to  UN- 
MOs  as  much  as  to  military  units.  If  the  commander 
is  denied  information,  he  cannot  plan.  If  a  UN  battal¬ 
ion  cannot  patrol,  it  cannot  exert  presence.  If  a  medi¬ 
cal  unit  cannot  reach  an  isolated  town,  it  cannot  assist 
the  population. 

•  Negotiation.  The  primary  method  of  developing 
effective  solutions  to  a  conflict  is  negotiation.  If  a 
solution  is  imposed  without  the  factions’  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  hostility  may  increase.  Objective  and  effective 
negotiations  created,  controlled  and  fostered  by  the 
force  will  create  a  climate  of  mutual  respect  and  coop¬ 
eration.  There  must  be  mutually  acceptable  solutions. 
Negotiations  take  time,  patience  and  effort. 

•  Use  of  force  as  a  last  resort.  Long-term  solu¬ 
tions  to  conflicts  in  PK  cannot  be  imposed  by  force. 
Generally,  force  should  only  be  used  in  self-defense, 
but  some  situations  warrant  linnited  offensive  action 
if  a  local  action  may  ignite  a  larger  problem. 

•  Impartiality.  This  must  be  demonstrated  by  PK 
forces  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations — operational, 
administrative  and  social.  No  belligerent  point  of  view 


Soldiers  of  the  4th 
Combat  Engineer 
Regiment  searching 
for  mines  in  Croatia. 


Unarmed  [military  observers]  may 
serve  in  groups  or  may  be  attached  to  other 
PK  forces.  UNMOs  are  usually  tasked  with 
mobile  observation  for  specif  situations 
where  immediate  information  is  required  by 
higher  multinational  or  national  head¬ 
quarters.  Observers  supervise  exchanges 
and  agreements,  investigate  belligerent 
complaints  and  negotiate  mediate  between 
belligerents  and  the  PK  force  or  between 
belligerents  themselves. 


can  be  favored.  To  do  so  puts  the  mission  in  jeopardy. 
Peacekeepers  must  be  patient  and  fair  at  all  times. 

•  Mutual  respect.  This  is  critical  for  the  success  of 
any  multinational  PK  operation.  Belligerents  will  ex¬ 
ploit  a  lack  of  mutual  respect  within  the  force  for  their 
own  purposes.  Force  members  must  respect  the  bel¬ 
ligerents’  language,  religion  and  culture.  This  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  negotiation  and  movement  if  the  factions  are 
able  to  accept  the  PK  soldiers  on  a  personal  level. 

Informal  Canadian  PK  Doctrine 

As  with  the  formal  doctrine  codified  in  Peace¬ 
keeping  Operations,  informal  doctrine  is  the  result 
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of  many  years’  experience  in  dealing  with  UN  PK 
and  non-UN  operations.  Informal  Canadian  doc¬ 
trine  emphasizes  the  concept  of  credibility.  For  a 
lightly  armed  and  equipped  or  outnumbered  PK 
force,  credibility  is  a  form  of  protection.  It  is  not 


The  Canadians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Norwegians,  ran  cold-weather  courses  for 
all  UNPROFOR  contingents  needing  such 
training.  UNNY  would  not  authorize  funds  for 
cold-weather  clothing  for  these  contmgents, 
nor  would  they  increase  the  fuel  requirements. 
As  a  result,  the  Canadians  and  the  British 
donated  enough  cold-weather  equipment 
to  outfit  a  division. 


enough  to  paint  vehicles  white,  wear  blue  helmets, 
sit  in  OPs  and  fly  the  UN  flag.  The  belligerents  must, 
above  all,  believe  that  the  PK  force  is  sincere  in  its 
aims  and  capable  of  carrying  out  its  mandate.  Thus, 
informal  Canadian  doctrine  revolves  around  the  gen¬ 
eration,  maintenance  and,  if  necessary,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  credibihty.  Operations  in  the  FRY  provide  a 
plethora  of  examples  supporting  this. 

The  Canadian  army’s  role  in  the  FRY  expanded 
exponentially  over  time.  Initially,  Canada  deployed 
a  number  of  observers  to  the  TCMM— -Operation 
Bolster.  Though  its  efforts  were  heroic,  this  non-UN 
observer  force  was  not  large  enough  to  broker  com¬ 
prehensive  cease-fires  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Serbs,  nor  was  it  capable  of  preventing  ethnic  cleans¬ 
ing.  In  1992,  Canadadeployed  an  engineer  regiment 
and  a  battalion  group  from  its  NATO  forces  in  Ger¬ 
many — Operation  Harmony — ^as  part  of  UNPRO¬ 
FOR  in  Croatia. 

These  units  performed  practically  every  type  of 
PK  task  discussed  earlier.  When  Bosnia  empted  into 
open  warfare,  UNPROFOR’s  line  of  communication 
from  its  airhead  in  Sarajevo  to  the  UN— protected 
areas  in  Croatia  were  cut  off  and  the  airport  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  belhgerent  forces.  The  Canadian  battalion 
group,  which  was  demilitarizing  Sector  West  in  Kra- 
jinas,  was  directed  to  force  its  way  to  Sarajevo,  re¬ 
lieve  the  small  French  force  there  and  reopen  the  air¬ 
port  so  that  supplies  and  relief  aid  could  be  flown  in. 

After  the  unit  returned  to  performing  its  PK  tasks 
in  Croatia,  Canada  pledged  a  second  battalion  group 
in  the  fall  of  1992  to  the  expanded  UNPROFOR 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  Command — Operation  Cava¬ 
lier.  This  unit  provided  escort  to  UN  and  nongovern¬ 
ment  organization  humanitarian  reUef  convoys  and 


protected  Muslim  enclaves  from  ethnic  cleansing. 
Both  units,  CANBAT  1  and  CANBAT  2,  were 
joined  by  a  Canadian  logistics  battalion  (CANLOG- 
BAT)  and  were  operational  until  NATO  took  over 
the  Bosnia  mission.  Despite  media  focus  on  certain 
isolated  incidents,  Canadian  PK  troops  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  almost  all  belligerents  and  alhed  UN  forces, 
the  most  effective  forces  in-theater  in  carrying  out 
their  PK  tasks.^* 

In  addition  to  Canadian  soldier  professionalism  in 
general,  the  most  important  aspect  of  Canadian  cred¬ 
ibility  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  outset,  Canadian 
planners  ignored  UNNY  force  generation  parame¬ 
ters  to  a  great  extent.  UN  planners  in  New  York 
wanted  Canada  to  provide  four  light  infantry  compa¬ 
nies  with  wheeled  vehicles,  one  mechanized  infantry 
company  with  15  armored  personnel  carriers  (APCs) 
and  250  combat  engineers.  No  heavy  weapons  such 
as  .50-caliber  machineguns  or  mortars  were  to  be 
taken  along.  Canadian  planners  generated  a  number 
of  hght  force  options  but  rapidly  rejected  all  of  them 
because  of  a  high  armor  and  artillery  threat.  The  fi¬ 
nal  organization  was  created  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  contingent  had  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
itself  against  a  ground  assault  which  included  tanks. 

At  one  point,  some  skittish  planners  wanted  to  de¬ 
lete  TOW  Under  Armour  antitank  vehicles,  but  op¬ 
erational  planners  resisted.  UN  planners  in  New 
York  feared  that  Canada  was  going  to  send  not  only 
TOW  Under  Armour  but  heavy  self-propelled  mor¬ 
tars  as  well.  They  objected  strenuously,  insisting  that 
only  illumination  rounds  be  carried  and  no  high- 
explosive  rounds,  claymore  directional  mines  or 
TOW  missiles  be  brought  into  the  theater.  These 
weapon  systems  were  deemed  too  “offensive”  for  a 
UN  PK  environment.^^ 

In  all,  Canada  deployed  a  900-man,  four-company 
battalion  group  equipped  with  83  M113  APCs,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  (later  16)  TOW  Under  Armour  ve¬ 
hicles,  four  Ml  1 3  mortar  carriers  and  a  250-man  ar¬ 
mored  engineer  unit  with  combat  engineer  vehicles. 
TOW  missiles,  claymore  mines  and  high-explosive 
mortar  rounds  were  brought  along  with  the  contin¬ 
gent,  as  were  the  full  complement  of  heavy  machine- 
guns.  The  TOWs  possessed  thermal  imaging  sights 
and  were  instramental  in  providing  the  appropriate 
intimidation  effects  when  the  battalion  group  ran  into 
belligerent  roadblocks  on  the  road  to  Sarajevo.  They 
were  also  the  only  units  capable  of  providing  night 
observation  around  Sarajevo’s  airport. 

A  similar  situation  existed  when  Canada  deployed 
the  1 ,200-man  CANBAT  2  battle  group  to  Bosnia  in 
the  fdl  of  1992.  Initially,  the  UN  requested  a  mecha- 
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The  Medak  Pocket  operation  was  conducted  by  two  Canadian  mechanized 
companies,  with  two  French  mechanized  companies  under  command.  The  combined 
Canadian-French  force  virtually  attacked  through  the  Serb  lines,  rolled  up  to  the  Croat  lines 
and  physically  pushed  both  sides  back  to  establish  a  buffer  zone.  The  force  arrived  too 
late  to  stop  the  IdUing  in  the  villages,  but  the  operation  demonstrated  that  mechanized  forces 
were  the  only  ones  that  could  have  conducted  such  an  operation. 


nized  infantry  battalion  to  assist  in  HA  convoy 
protection  and  to  guard  Muslim  enclaves.  Canadian 
planners  insisted  on  deploying  a  squadron  of  Cougar 
armored  cars  equipped  with  76mm  guns,  in  addition 
to  three  APC-equipped  infantry  companies.  UN 
reaction  was  somewhat  negative  regarding  the 
introduction  of  21  armored  cars,  60  APCs  and  16 
TOW  Under  Armour  vehicles.  Once  again,  Cana¬ 
dian  planners  overmled  the  UN  and  the  decision  to 
deploy  “heavy”  paid  off.  Many  local  belligerent 
commanders,  who  were  used  to  shooting  up  “soft” 
UN  humanitarian  relief  convoys,  thought  twice 
about  interfering  with  convoys  escorted  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  battle  group  in  Bosnia.^^ 

By  comparison,  the  other  national  contingents  de¬ 
ploying  with  UNPROFOR  were  very  light  on  the 
ground,  with  practically  no  wheeled  transport  or 
APCs.  When  the  second  Canadian  Operation  Har¬ 
mony  rotation  arrived  in  Croatia  (Sector  West)  in 
1993,  the  officers  were  appalled  at  the  state  of  the 
other  three  UN  battalions  in  the  sector.  Of  the  battal¬ 
ions  from  Nepal,  Jordan  and  Argentina,  only  the  Ar¬ 
gentineans  had  a  mechanized  company  and  wheeled 
transport  for  their  three  other  companies.  The  Jorda¬ 


nians  had  acompany  of  M113s.  The  other  battalions 
had  30  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  no  machine- 
guns  and  no  antiarmor  weapons.  In  contrast,  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  had  M-84  main  battle  tanks,  BMP  Soviet 
armored  personnel  carriers,  multiple  rocket  launch¬ 
ers,  mortars  and  20mm  and  40mm  antiaircraft  guns. 

Some  UNPROFOR  contingents  drawn  from 
equatorial  countries  were  ill-equipped  to  deal  with 
the  cold  FRY  climate,  reducing  their  effectiveness 
and  credibility.  One  Nigerian  soldier  froze  to  death 
at  his  post.  Canadian  engineers  built  base  camps  and 
taught  their  colleagues  how  to  build  warm  OPs.  The 
Canadians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Norwegians,  ran 
cold-weather  courses  for  all  UNPROFOR  contin¬ 
gents  needing  such  training.  UNNY  would  not  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  cold-weather  clothing  for  these 
contingents,  nor  would  they  increase  the  fuel  re¬ 
quirements.  As  a  result,  the  Canadians  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  donated  enough  cold-weather  equipment  to  out¬ 
fit  a  division. 

To  establish  credibility  in  Sector  West,  pressure 
was  applied  from  some  quarters  for  the  UNPRO¬ 
FOR  to  acquire  APCs  for  the  Nepalese,  while  the 
Canadians  provided  maintenance  for  the  Jordanians’ 
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Impartiality . . .  must  be  demonstrated  by 
PK  forces  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations — 
operational,  administrative  and  social  No 
belligerent  point  of  view  can  be  favored.  To  do 
so  puts  the  mission  in  jeopardy.  Peacekeepers 
must  be  patient  and  fair  at  all  times. 

Absolute  impartiality . . .  linked  to  the 
need  to  resist  other  UN  contingents’  national 
aims  and  ulterior  motives,  was  the  source 
of  countless  problems  in  the  FRY  mission. 
Almost  every  contributing  UNPROFOR 
member  had  ulterior  motives  for  participating 
in  PK  operations. 


Ml  13s.  The  Jordanians  and  the  Nepalese  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  variety  of  Canadian  logistic  support.  In 
addition  to  propping  up  its  UN  allies,  CANBAT  1 
conducted  aggressive  night  patroUing  and  developed 
contingency  plans  to  resist  any  armored  or  mecha¬ 
nized  incursion  into  the  protected  area.  These  con¬ 
tingency  plans  were  practiced  frequently  in  full  view 
of  belligerent  forces  to  achieve  the  desired  deterrent 
effect.  Sector  West  was  relatively  quiet  until  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  battle  group  left  for  Sector  South. 

Once  again,  the  decision  to  go  heavy  paid  off. 
French  and  Kenyan  troops  protecting  the  Serb  en¬ 
clave  in  Sector  South  fled  when  the  Croats  initiated 
a  successful  mechanized  attack.  Because  UNPRO- 
FOR’s  credibility  in  the  sector  was  nonexistent,  the 
UNPROFOR  commander  selected  his  most  credible 
formation,  CANBAT  1,  to  establish  and  monitor  a 
buffer  zone  in  the  sector.  Again,  as  in  Sector  West, 
the  message  was  clear  and  the  Canadian  AOR  in 
Sector  South  quieted  down.  The  Kenyan  battalion 
needed  “propping  up”  so  that  vital  ground  to  the 
south  of  the  Canadian  AOR  would  be  secure. 

Meanwhile,  the  Croats  conducted  another  mecha¬ 
nized  attack  north  of  the  Canadian  AOR  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ethnically  cleanse  three  Krajinan  Serb  vil¬ 
lages.  This  area  fell  just  outside  the  UN  protected 
area,  but  the  commander,  realizing  that  UNPRO- 
FOR’s  credibility  was  on  the  line  again,  called  upon 
CANBAT  1 .  The  Medak  Pocket  operation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  Canadian  mechanized  companies, 
with  two  French  mechanized  companies  under  com¬ 
mand.  The  combined  Canadian-French  force  virtu¬ 
ally  attacked  through  the  Serb  lines,  rolled  up  to  the 
Croat  lines  and  physically  pushed  both  sides  back  to 
establish  a  buffer  zone.  The  force  arrived  too  late  to 
stop  the  killing  m  the  villages,  but  the  operation  dem¬ 


onstrated  that  mechanized  forces  were  the  only  ones 
that  could  have  conducted  such  an  operation.  UN- 
PROFOR’s  credibility  was  restored  to  some  extent. 

Credibility  in  PK  operations  does  not  rest  com¬ 
pletely  on  aggressive  action  and  intimidation.  It  is 
actually  a  balancing  act  between  those  aspects  and 
restraint.  Experience  in  the  FRY  indicates  that  selec¬ 
tively  demonstrating  the  capability  and  will  to  carry 
out  aggressive  action  in  support  of  PK  aims  can  pro¬ 
duce  results  at  the  sector  level  and  lower.  Officers 
commanding  CANBAT  2  in  Bosnia  during  1993  and 
1994  quickly  determined  that  Canadian  presence 
during  convoy  route  negotiations  sometimes  speed¬ 
ed  the  talks  because  the  belligerents  knew  that  CAN¬ 
BAT  2  would  roll  out  Cougar  armored  cars  and 
mechanized  infantry  to  get  the  convoys  through  if 
necessary.  The  beUigerent  parties  did  not  lose  “face” 
with  their  own  people  because  they  could  claim  they 
were  forced  to  accept  the  new  status  quo  because  of 
the  implicit  threat  of  force. 

In  another  case,  the  preventive  UN  deployment  to 
Macedonia  and  the  establishment  of  UNPROFOR’s 
Macedonia  Command  was  initially  conducted  by  a 
CANBAT  2  mechanized  company  group.  The  Mace¬ 
donians,  seeking  to  prevent  spillover  from  the  Bosnian 
conflict,  requested  the  deployment  to  deter  any  poten¬ 
tial  threat  to  Macedonia’s  sovereignty.  Joined  by  the 
Nordic  Battalion  and  a  300-man  US  force,  credible 
UN  forces  demonstrated  resolve  through  restraint. 
No  adjacent  neighbor  has  invaded  Macedonia. 

Another  prerequisite  for  credibility  is  the  require¬ 
ment  for  absolute  impartiality.  This,  linked  to  the 
need  to  resist  other  UN  contingents’  national  aims 
and  ulterior  motives,  was  the  source  of  countless 
problems  in  the  FRY  mission.  Almost  every  contrib¬ 
uting  UNPROFOR  member  had  ulterior  motives  for 
participating  in  the  PK  operations.  Partiality  erodes 
mission  credibility  on  both  sides  of  any  demarcation 
line.  On  one  hand,  the  faction  receiving  support 
from  national  UN  contingents  exploits  the  UN’s  geo¬ 
graphic  AOR  to  infiltrate  the  opposing  side’s  area 
and  conduct  raids  and  sabotage.  The  faction  not  re¬ 
ceiving  support  possesses  intelligence  sources  and 
knows  that  its  opponents  are  receiving  aid  or  support 
from  a  UN  contingent,  which  in  turn  loses  credibility 
and  thus  effectiveness  if  attacked  or  interfered  with 
in  any  way. 

Canadian  PK  forces  in  the  FRY  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  impartial,  despite  the  exhortations  of  domes¬ 
tic  propaganda  mills  in  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Serbia. 
CANBAT  2  consistently  rebuffed  attempts  by  all  bel¬ 
ligerents  to  co-opt  it  and  has  retained  its  credibU- 
ity.^  Unlike  other  UNPROFOR  contingents  in  Bos- 
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nia,  the  Canadians  had  relative  freedom  of 
movement  and  were  more  successful  at  low-  and 
mid-level  negotiations. 

Another  informal  Canadian  PK  doctrine  aspect  is 
C^.  As  discussed  earlier,  Canada  maintains  a  national 
contingent  that  retains  operational  command  over  Ca¬ 
nadian  forces.  The  Canadian  army  has  historically  re¬ 
sisted  attempts  to  divide  Canadian  forces  in-theater, 
because  this  reduces  Canadian  influence  in  the  mul¬ 
tinational  planning  process.  Canada  also  fears  misuse 
of  Canadian  soldiers  by  non-Canadian  command¬ 
ers.^^  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  predominantly 
European  and  Caucasian  nation,  Canada  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  UN  to  occupy  the  highest  military  com¬ 
mand  positions  in  large-scale  UN  operations.^ 

As  a  result,  the  Canadian  contingent  commander 
generally  attempts  to  dominate  and  influence  the 
higher-planning  processes  that  directly  affect  Cana¬ 
dian  forces  in-theater.  For  example,  Canada  will  gen¬ 
erally  aim  for  the  G3 — ^usually  operations  officer — 
and  force  chief  of  staff  positions.  In  some  cases, 
Canada  acquires  positions  at  sector  level  (analogous 
to  brigade)  in  sectors  where  Canadian  units  are  oper¬ 
ating.  Again,  possession  of  higher  command  slots 
allows  Canada  to  influence  planning  to  some  degree, 
which,  in  turn,  preserves  Canadian  capability  and  as¬ 


sists  with  maintaining  the  mission’s  credibility  as  a 
whole  when  dealing  with  belligerents. 

Thus,  informal  Canadian  peacekeeping  doctrine 
as  applied  in  the  FRY  consisted  of  die  following 
components,  all  designed  to  create,  maintain  and  re¬ 
store  credibihty  in  the  mission: 

•  Liberally  interpret  and  modify  UNNY  force 
generation  parameters  so  that  the  forces  possess  the 
capability  to  conduct  the  mission. 

•  Prop  up  “Third  World”  contingents  to  increase 
their  effectiveness. 

•  Balance  aggressiveness  and  intimidation  with  re¬ 
straint. 

•  Maintain  absolute  impartiality. 

•  Resist  national  aims  if  they  do  not  coincide  with 
the  PK  mission’s  objectives. 

•  Dominate  or  influence  the  in-theater  planning 
process. 

I  hope  this  article  has  provided  the  reader  with  the 
historical  milieu  in  which  Canadian  PK  doctrine  was 
formed — and  gives  some  insight  into  current  formal 
and  informal  Canadian  PK  doctrine  as  applied  to  the 
existing  mission  in  the  FRY.  This  discussion  will, 
hopefully,  provide  the  basis  for  further  discussion  of 
PK  roles  and  missions  as  the  US  Army  further  devel¬ 
ops  its  doctrine.  MR 
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Combat  Decision  Making 

in 


Derations  uther 
Than  War" 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Dane  L.  Rota,  US  Army 


Tis  not  hard,  I  think, 

For  men  so  old  as  we  to 
keep  the  peace. 

— William  Shakespeare' 

Recent  army  deployments  have  reaf¬ 
firmed  that  the  likelihood  of  US  forces  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW) 
will  remain  high  in  the  near  future.  Likewise,  con¬ 
temporary  US  militaiy  strategy  has  embraced  peace 
operations,  along  with  warfighting  and  deterrence,  as 
a  prime  means  for  advancing  US  national  interests 
and  pursuing  national  security  objectives.^  Thus,  bri¬ 
gade  and  battalion  commanders  find  their  units  not 
only  training  for  high-intensity  combat  operations, 
but  also  preparing  to  conduct  peacekeeping  (PK),  hu¬ 
manitarian  assistance  (HA)  or  other  complicated  and 
potentially  sensitive  noncombat  missions. 

The  presence  and  role  of  the  UN,  other  US  govern¬ 
ment  and  international  agencies,  allied  forces  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  OOTW  add  more 
complexity  to  the  challenge  of  command  and  control. 
The  varied  interests  of  these  entities  are  often  incon- 
gment,  and  the  mission  focus  may  shift  in  such  a 
highly  charged  political  environment.  A  recent  exam¬ 
ple  occurred  in  Somalia  when  US  forces  conducted 
concurrent  HA,  PK  and  peace  enforcement  opera¬ 
tions  under  UN  auspices.^ 

Therefore,  command  of  US  military  forces  in 
OOTW  can  be  an  intricate  process.  Decision  making 
requires  a  pragmatic,  flexible  methodology  due  to 
OOTW’s  unique  conditions.  OOTW’s  multifaceted 
civil-military  environment  may  give  rise  to  open- 
ended  mission  statements  or  vague  mission  end 
states.'^  In  addition,  the  potential  for  periods  of  in¬ 
tense  violence  may  exist,  requiring  precipitous  force 
escalation  followed  by  an  equally  rapid  return  to  re¬ 
straint.  Finally,  OOTW’s  nonlinear  spatial  nature 
often  requires  the  commander  to  rely  on  decentral¬ 
ized  execution  of  decisions  and  orders. 


Because  of  the  real-time  capability 
of  the  electronic  media  to  portray  images 
of  events  to  worldwide  audiences,  an  isolated 
incident  at  a  remote  checkpoint  rmy  quickly 
become  the  focal  point  of  domestic  US  public 
debate  of  an  entire  operation.  This  under¬ 
scores  the  value  of  disciplined,  well-informed 
soldiers  who  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  any 
proactive  information  management  effort 
during  mission  execution. 


Applying  the  Combat  Decision- 
Making  Model  to  OOTW 

The  concept,  planning  and/or  preparation,  execu¬ 
tion  and  assessment  (CPEA)  methodology  discussed 
in  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  101-5,  Command 
and  Control  for  Commanders  and  Staffs,  is  one  of 
three  doctrinal  methods  of  decision  making  in  com¬ 
bat  operations.  However,  CPEA’s  proactive  focus  on 
continuous  planning  for  future  events  based  on  the 
outcome  of  current  operations  also  makes  it  an  ideal 
tool  for  decision  making  in  OOTW,  where  several 
events  may  occur  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succes- 
sion.5  The  CPEA  methodology  is  particularly  useful 
for  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  when  time 
constraints  and  staff  limitations  inhibit  deliberate 
decision  making.  The  OOTW  process  discussed  in 
this  article  is  much  like  the  CPEA  model  designed 
for  combat  decision  making.  However,  the  OOTW 
process  incorporates  political,  as  well  as  military, 
environmental  conditions  that  the  commander  must 
consider  as  he  makes  his  ranning  estimates.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  methodology  depicted  in  Figure  1  incor¬ 
porates  terminology  and  processes  that  are  ger¬ 
mane  to  both  combat  and  noncombat  operations.  For 
example,  what  might  otherwise  be  called  “enemy 
forces”  in  PK  operations  are  frequently  termed 
“former  belligerents;”  “intelligence  collection” 
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becomes  “information  gathering;”  and  so  on.^ 

At  brigade  level,  the  commander’s  initial  concept 
focuses  on  at  least  one  suitable  method  for  employ¬ 
ing  allocated  resources  to  accomplish  missions  with¬ 
in  the  intent  and  plans  of  the  commander  two  levels 
higher.  The  commander  must  now  consider  essential 
specified  and  implied  military  tasks,  as  well  as  poUti- 
cal  tasks,  in  formulating  a  concept  for  the  operation. 
In  practice,  political  interests  typically  outweigh  mil¬ 
itary  necessity  in  OOTW’s  conduct,  thus  placing 
additional  constraint  on  military  forces.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  PK  operations  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Chapter  VI  of  the  UN  Charter,  which  requires  the 
consent  of  the  conflicting  parties.  This  mutual  con¬ 
sent  compels  UN  forces  to  execute  their  mandate 
with  absolute  impartiality.  Peacekeepers  have  no  en¬ 
forcement  rights  in  the  strictest  sense  and  may  legal¬ 
ly  employ  force  only  as  a  last  resort  in  self-defense.^ 
Constraints,  such  as  restrictive  rules  of  engagement, 
sometimes  pose  dilemmas  for  commanders  because 
of  the  concurrent  necessity  for  force  protection.  Be¬ 
yond  the  consequences  to  troop  welfare  and  morale, 
friendly  casualties  suffered  during  noncombat  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  politically  disastrous.  A  brigade  com¬ 
mander  whose  unit  recently  returned  from  perform¬ 
ing  HA  operations  in  Rwanda  noted  that  balancing 
the  OOTW  principles  of  security  and  restraint  was 
one  of  his  most  difficult  challenges.^ 

The  commander’s  broad  visualization  of  how  he 
will  incorporate  OOTW  imperatives  such  as  re¬ 
straint,  legitimacy  and  force  protection  into  mission 
accomphshment  is  embodied  in  his  intent.  Purpose, 
method  and  end  state  are  the  key  ingredients  for  de- 


Flgure  1 .  CPEA  Model  For  OOTW. 


termining  how  an  operation  will  proceed.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult,  yet  essential,  mental  process  in 
formulating  and  articulating  intent  is  visualizing  crit¬ 
ical  events  leading  from  current  condition  to  end 
state.  The  commander’s  understanding  of  his  current 


The  commander  must  now  consider 
essential  specified  and  implied  military 
tasks,  as  well  as  political  tasks,  in  formulMng 
aconceptfor  the  operation.  In  practice, 
political  interests  typically  outweigh  military 
necessity  in  OOfW^s  conduct,  thus  placing 
additional  constraint  on  military  forces. . . . 
A  brigade  commander  whose  unit  recently 
returned  from  performing  HA  operations  in 
Rwanda  noted  that  balancing  the  OOTW 
principles  of  security  and  restraint  was  one 
of  his  most  dijficult  challenges. _ 


state,  coupled  with  his  visualization  of  critical  events 
that  lie  on  the  path  to  the  desired  future  state,  should 
drive  the  plans  and  orders  on  which  his  concepts  for 
the  operation  are  further  refined.  Visualizing  that 
road  map  toward  the  future  state,  in  effect,  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  means  by  which  the  commander  determines 
how  his  forces  will  be  concentrated  and  how  they 
will  synchronize  their  activities  at  decisive  points  to 
accomplish  pivotal  tasks. 

As  in  combat  operations,  OOTW  tasks  may  be 
event  driven,  time  suspensed  or  sequential.  Many 
PK  tasks,  such  as  clearing  the  zone  of  separation,  de¬ 
mand  that  the  commander’s  staff  build  flexibility 
into  suspenses  for  task  completion  required  of  subor¬ 
dinate  units.  Maintaining  legitimacy  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  parties  in  a  UN  operation  requires  continual  reas¬ 
sessment  of  a  plan’s  time  lines.  Perseverance  is  a  key 
ingredient  for  PK  success.  The  maxim  “a  good 
peacekeeping  day  does  not  necessarily  equal  a  good 
military  day”  rings  tme  in  this  regard. 

Information  Requirements 
for  OOTW  Decisions 

An  accurate  assessment  of  the  current  situation  is 
also  a  requisite  for  formulating  clear  intent.  The 
commander’s  critical  information  requirements 
(CCIR)  tell  subordinate  commanders  and  staff  which 
key  information  pieces  are  missing  from  his  visual¬ 
ization  of  the  operation.  Whether  these  missing 
pieces  are  related  to  how  the  commander  sees  his 
own  forces  or  how  he  sees  other  actors,  CCIR  will 
link  key  decisions  with  major  events.  Therefore, 
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As  in  combat  operations,  OOTW  tasks  may  be  event  driven,  time  suspensed  or  sequential 
Many  PK  tasks,  such  as  clearing  the  zone  of  separation,  demand  that  the  commander’s  staff 
build  flexibility  into  suspenses  for  task  completion  required  of  subordinate  units. 


information  acquisition,  assimilation  and  evaluation 
are  as  essential  to  planning  for  critical  events  in 
OOTW  as  the  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battle¬ 
field  is  to  offensive  combat  operations. 

There  are  often  differences  between  the  informa¬ 
tion  products  developed  for  OOTW  and  battlefield 
operations.  For  example,  terrain  and  weather  factors 
wiQ  have  obvious  effects  on  planning  ground  emer¬ 
gency  aid  convoys  incidental  to  an  HA  operation.  Be¬ 
sides  the  standard  terrain  overlay,  the  OOTW  in¬ 
formation  process  will  also  consider  key  facilities, 
population  status,  lines  of  communication  and  logistic 
sustainment.^  Similarly,  the  commander  must  evalu¬ 
ate  threats  posed  by  potentially  hostile  parties  based  on 
their  capabilities  and  likely  courses  of  action  (COA). 
Political  considerations,  particularly  locally,  are  equal¬ 
ly  germane  to  anticipating  hostile  intent  as  they  are  in 
determining  the  feasibility  of  friendly  COA.  Face-to- 
face  contact  with  key  local  faction  leaders  may  give 
the  commander  his  greatest  insight  into  the  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  that  affect  their  behavior. 

intuitive  and  Rational  Reasoning 

Intuitive  skill  may  also  give  commanders  an  im- 
portant  advantage  in  sensing  opportunities  and  risks 


in  seemingly  ambiguous  political  situations.  Intu¬ 
ition  allows  the  commander  to  rapidly  focus  on  fea¬ 
sible  solutions  to  a  problem  when  time  for  systematic 
analysis  is  unavailable.  Intuition  comes  largely  from 
experience.  However,  intuition  may  complement 
rational  decision  making  when  time  and  certainty 
permit  a  more  scientific  approach.  Thus,  intuition 
may  also  help  staff  officers  during  wargaming  as 
they  portray  the  various  parties  involved  in  OOTW 
and  identify  Ukely  reactions  to  friendly  COA. 

Given  the  psychological  dimension’s  importance 
in  OOTW,  brigade  and  battalion  task  force-level 
threat  evaluation  will  probably  rely  heavily  on  the 
human  dimension  for  information.  Moreover,  in¬ 
formation  access  and  control  give  the  commander 
the  political  leverage  often  necessary  to  influence 
other  OOTW  players.  Therefore,  information  ac¬ 
quisition,  analysis  and  distribution  demand  that  mili¬ 
tary  organizations  adopt  an  interagency  approach. 
Nongovernmental  and  private  volunt^  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  International  Red  Cross,  Save  the 
Children  Foundation  and  World  Council  of  Churches, 
may  be  veiy  helpful  in  providing  data  needed  by  mil¬ 
itary  commanders.  In  any  case,  information  gather¬ 
ing  must  be  tempered  to  ensure  perceptions  of  tmst 
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Evacuate  QRF  Casualties 
CA/MP  Area  Damage 
Reschedule  Convoys 


NAI  9,11.25,27 
Crater  Analysis 


PSYOP  Leaflets 
Aviation  Show  of 
Force 

Q36  Radar  EA  Fox 
No  Fire  TAI  2, 3, 4. 6, 
7,8.9,10,11,13, 
15-32 

Road  Repair 
0/0  Deploy  Bridge 


Recovery  to 
LOG  Base  Windy 


NAI  22, 26, 27 
Debrief  EOD 
Disseminate  Mine 
Threat  Information 

CA/MP  Control 
DC/Refugees 
PSYOP  Loudspeaker 


Threat  Education 
Breach/Mark 
Damage  Control 

Casualty  Evacuation 
CA  Assess  HN 
Medical  Facilities 


MP  Traffic  Control 
Points  Routes 
Blue,  Gold 


HN/UN  Civilian  Police  Determine  Hostile 

MP  Divert  UN  Traffic  Intent 

Request  JTF  Authorization 
for  Riot  Control  Agents 
PAO/LNO  Press  Teams 


CA= Civil  AfTairs 

HN  =  Host  Nation 

PAO/LNO  =  Public  Affairs  Officer/Liaison  Officer 

DC  =  Dislocated  Civilian 

NAI  =  Named  Area  of  Interest 

PSYOP  =  Psychological  Operations 

EA = Enaaoement  Area 

OIC  =:  Officer  in  Charge 

QRF  =  Quick  Reaction  Force 

EOD  =  plosive  Ordnance  Disposal 

0/0  =  On  Order 

TAI  =  Targeted  Area  of  Interest 

Figure  2.  Synchronization  Matrix:  UN  Humanitarian  Aid  Convoy. 


and  impartiality  are  maintained  despite  the  fact  that 
the  information  will  be  used  to  accomplish  mission 
objectives. 

During  the  development  and  refinement  of  the 
concept  of  operations,  the  commander’s  staff  must 
synchronize  a  multitude  of  activities  in  the  opera¬ 
tional  area.  To  achieve  mass  in  OOTW,  the  staff 
must  focus  the  effects  of  friendly  forces  and  actions 
at  a  decisive  time  and  place.  As  in  high-tempo 
battle,  the  synchronization  matrix  at  Figure  2  is  a 
useful  tool  for  the  execution  of  critical  events  and 
other  supporting  tasks.  For  the  staff,  detailed  coor¬ 
dination  of  activities  involves  analysis  and  identifi¬ 
cation  of  how  different  activities  best  support  one 
another  temporally  and  spatially.  For  subordinate 
commanders,  the  synchronization  matrix  makes 
tracking  crucial  tasks  easier,  because  OOTW  execu¬ 
tion  tends  to  be  highly  decentralized  and  may  in¬ 
volve  multiple  supporting  units. 

Decentralized  execution  also  complicates  the  feed¬ 
back  process,  both  during  and  after  operations.  As 
implied  in  the  discussion  on  information  require¬ 
ments,  the  articulation  of  CCIR  is  the  foundation  of 
high-value  feedback.  Focused  information  require¬ 
ments,  linked  to  accurate  reporting  by  subordinate 
elements,  will  provide  the  commander  with  the  feed¬ 


back  he  needs  to  maintain  a  running  estimate  of  the 
situation.  In  certain  OOTW  activities,  such  as  check¬ 
point  operations,  detailed  and  stmctured  reporting  or¬ 
ders  are  often  necessary  for  deployed  forces. 

The  different  parties  engaged  in  OOTW  will  in¬ 
evitably  attempt  to  put  favorable  slants  on  their  ver¬ 
sions  of  critical  events.  Coordination  among  US 
military  forces,  multinational  partners,  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  and,  often,  former  belligerent  parties  themselves 
is  vital  for  disseminating  key  information.  Unity  of 
effort  is  achieved  by  establishing  a  well-defined  liai¬ 
son  effort.  Commanders  must  designate  their  liaison 
officers  as  the  primary  channels  for  communication 
with  external  agencies.  “Hotlines”  to  the  former 
belligerent  parties  often  allow  the  commander  to  rec¬ 
oncile  conflicting  reports  of  incidents  and,  thus, 
receive  feedback  necessary  to  analyze  complex 
political-military  situations. 

Media  reporting  also  assumes  a  major  role  in  the 
operations  feedback  portion  of  the  OOTW  decision¬ 
making  process.  In  PK  operations,  there  are  often 
fewer  restrictions  on  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
military  activities.  Because  of  the  real-time  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  electronic  media  to  portray  images  of 
events  to  worldwide  audiences,  an  isolated  incident 
at  a  remote  checkpoint  may  quickly  become  the 
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Intuition  allows  the  comnumder  to 
rapidly  focus  on  feasible  solutions  to  a  problem 
when  time  for  systematic  analysis  is  unavail¬ 
able.  Intuition  comes  largely  from  experience. 

Information  access  and  control 
give  the  commander  the  political  leverage  often 
necessary  to  influence  other  OOTW players. 
Therefore,  information  acquisition,  analysis 
and  distribution  demand  that  military  organi¬ 
zations  adopt  an  interagency  approach. 


focal  point  of  domestic  US  public  debate  of  an  entire 
operation.  This  underscores  the  value  of  disciplined, 
well-informed  soldiers  who  are  at  the  cutting  ^ge  of 
any  proactive  information  management  effort  during 
mission  execution. 

The  commander’s  ability  to  assimilate  informa¬ 
tion  flowing  from  these  often  conflicting  sources  is 
vitally  important.  His  personal  observations  gained 
during  movement  throughout  the  area  of  operation 
are  equally  essential  because  they  contribute  to  his 
intuitive  sense.  Just  as  a  feel  for  the  ongoing  fight  in 
the  heat  of  battle  allows  the  commander  to  react 
more  quickly  than  the  enemy,  so  does  “reading  the 
politick  tea  leaves”  allow  him  to  anticipate  his  next 
move.  The  political  impact  of  activity  occurring  in 
the  area  of  operation  is  just  as  vital  to  PK’s  success  as 
are  the  military'  implications  of  that  activity. 

In  the  final  segment  of  the  CPEA  model,  the  com¬ 
mander’s  situation  assessment,  coupled  with  direc¬ 
tives  from  higher  headquarters,  determines  if  new 
concepts  for  future  operations  are  necessary.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  shift  toward  a  semipermissive  environment 


may  dictate  a  re-examination  of  force  protection 
concepts  during  PK  operations.  The  commander 
may  also  weigh  the  feasibility  of  peace  enforcement 
options  to  regain  the  initiative  in  a  deteriorating  situ¬ 
ation.  These  types  of  political-military  dynamics 
will  drive  mission  reanalysis  and  continuation  of  the 
decision-making  cycle. 

US  forces  will  continue  to  conduct  a  variety  of 
missions  and  roles  as  part  of  our  nation’s  post-Cold 
War  security  strategy.  Thus,  the  notion  of  a  versatile 
force  able  to  respond  to  contingencies  across  the  en¬ 
tire  conflict  spectmm  has  been  incorporated  into  cur¬ 
rent  doctrine.  However,  the  commander’s  primary 
tasks  of  leading  soldiers  and  deciding  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  unit’s  mission  remain  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  While  OOTW  conditions  may  differ  from 
high-tempo  combat,  the  processes  involved  in  op¬ 
erational  command  are  still  much  the  same.  Deci¬ 
sion  making  requires  a  systematic  method  for  stabi¬ 
lizing  fluid  situations,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  intuition 
that  can  make  military  sense  of  complex  political 
problems.  The  combat  decision-making  model  is  one 
important  tool  for  simultaneous  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  PK,  HA  or  disaster  relief  operations.  Its  main 
advantage  is  to  provide  a  focus  for  soldiers  by  linking 
multiple  and  sometimes  seemingly  unrelated  political 
and  rnilitary  activities  in  a  unifying  mission  concept. 
Recent  after-action  reviews  confirm  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  fi-om  noncombat  to  and  from  combat  operations 
during  OOTW  tends  to  occur  at  unexpected  times  and 
places.  Recently,  one  senior  leader  aptly  observed, 
“All  commanders  must  believe  they  are  dways  only 
a  heartbeat  away  from  a  gunfight.”^^  Thus,  brigade 
and  battalion  commanders  will  discover  that  the  com¬ 
bat  decision-making  model  has  wide  applicability 
across  the  entire  spectmm  of  conflict.  MR 
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Operational  Law: 


Ian  and  Execute 


Colonel  Patrick  Finnegan^  US  Army 


OVER  the  past  decade,  the  US  Army  has  in¬ 
creasingly  integrated  operational  law  and 
lawyers  into  military  planning  and  operations.  Opera¬ 
tional  law  is  an  umbrella  term  used  to  describe  the  le¬ 
gal  mles  that  affect  military  operations  in  peace  and 
war.  Since  the  mid-1980s,  that  umbrella  has  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  overseas  military  operations  and  riot 
control  and  disaster  relief  within  the  United  States.  As 
the  Army’s  contingency  force,  the  XVEI  Airborne 
Corps  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  many  military  ac¬ 
tions,  during  which  operational  law  theories  and  ideas 
were  practiced  and  refined.  This  article  will  describe 
the  role  and  functions  of  the  corps  Staff  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  (SJA)  office  during  Operations  Hawkeye,  Just 
Came  and  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  It  is  not  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  legal  issues,  but  a  description  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  and  recollections. 

From  July  1988  to  May  1991,  the  XVin  Airborne 
Corps  played  a  vital  role  in  several  significant  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  The  corps  was  fortunate  to  have 
Colonel  John  Bozeman,  a  former  field  artillery  and 
special  forces  officer  with  Vietnam  combat  experi¬ 
ence,  assigned  as  the  SJA.  He  realized  the  growing 
importance  of  operational  law  and  took  several  steps 
early  in  his  tour  that  later  paid  great  dividends. 

lire  SJA  created  a  full-time  operational  law  offi¬ 
cer  position  and  staffed  it  initially  with  the  senior 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  office.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  he  convinced  the  corps  G3  to  include  that  law¬ 
yer  in  the  corps  planning  cell  and  assault  command 
post  (CP),  the  very  first  corps  headquarters  group  to 
deploy  in  a  crisis.  This  met  with  some  resistance  be¬ 
cause  slots  in  the  planning  cell  and  on  the  assault  CP 
were  limited — ^for  every  lawyer  included,  an  opera¬ 
tions  officer,  intelligence  analyst  or  logistics  planner 
must  be  deleted.  Bozeman,  however,  convinced 
corps  leaders  that  involving  lawyers  in  a  mission’s 
early  planning  and  operational  stages  could  prevent 
problems  later.  As  a  result,  we  learned  about  pend¬ 
ing  or  possible  actions  early  and  were  involved  in  re¬ 
viewing  plans,  mles  of  engagement  (ROE)  and  other 


Two  lawyerSy  including  the  SJAy 
deployed  with  the  corps  staff  to  Panama  on 
the  operation's  first  day.  ...In  the  operation's 
aftermathy  we  learned  it  was  a  good  idea  for 
lawyers  to  be  involved  in  [war  crimes  and 
friendly  fire]  investigations  to  ensure  records 
were  made  of  inquiries  into  all  sensitive 
incidents.  SJA  involvement  made  it  easier  to 
respond  to  congressional  and  media  questions 
about  specific  incidents. 


potential  legal  issues.  After  several  deployments  and 
operations,  the  SJA  devised  several  “hip-pocket” 
observations  for  operations  lawyers.  The  first  ex¬ 
plains  why  a  lawyer  should  be  involved  with  the 
planners:  If  you  are  not  routinely  involved  in  rules  of 
engagement,  you  will  learn  about  your  unit's  deploy¬ 
ment  on  CNN.  All  other  legal  issues  will  be  after¬ 
thoughts.  Once  the  SJA  has  a  foot  in  the  door,  he  can 
help  planners  write  and  review  ROE  and  ensure  oth¬ 
er  legal  issues  are  not  overlooked. 

Sometimes,  events  happen  so  fast  that  there  is  no 
deliberate  planning  cycle,  which  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  with  Operation  Hawkey e  in  September  1989. 
Fortunately,  the  corps  staff  was  accustomed  to  in¬ 
cluding  lawyers  in  crisis  planning  operations.  The 
military,  including  XVQI  Airborne  Corps,  received 
favorable  publicity  for  their  efforts  in  Honda  after 
Hurricane  Andrew,  but  that  was  not  the  first  time 
XVni  Airborne  Corps  had  been  involved  in  large- 
scale  hurricane  relief  operations. 

After  Hurricane  Hugo  devastated  parts  of  the  US 
\firgin  Islands,  there  was  widespread  looting  and 
chaos  on  St.  Croix.  The  situation  was  beyond  local 
police  control — ^the  Virgin  Islands  National  Guard 
was,  at  best,  a  nonentity  and,  at  worst,  a  participant  in 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  Although  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  islands  initially  resisted  using  federal 
troops.  President  George  Bush  ordered  the  XVin 
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Airborne  Corps  and  other  units  to  St.  Croix  to  quell 
civil  disturbances.  TTie  situation  was  uncertain  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  communication  with  St.  Croix. 
The  hurricane  had  virtually  destroyed  the  federal  pris¬ 
on,  allowing  500  convict^  felons  to  roam  free  and 


The  situation  was  uncertain  because 
of  the  lack  of  communication  with  St.  Croix. 

The  hurricane  had  virtually  destroyed  the 
federal  prison,  allowing  500  convicted  felons 
to  roam  free  and  add  to  the  chaos  on  the 
island  . . .  Using  civil  disturbance  OPLAN 
GARDEN  PLOT  as  a  guide,  we  drafted  ROE 
and  ensured  that  aU  soldiers  were  briefed 
before  departing  Fort  Bragg.  The  ROE  were 
continuously  updated  as  the  situation 
changed  Separate  ROE  were  drafted  for 
soldiers  guarding  the  prison. _ 


add  to  the  chaos  on  the  island.  The  assistant  US  attor¬ 
neys  who  had  prosecuted  them  feared  for  their  lives. 

By  1700  on  20  September  1989,  the  corps  was 
told  to  begin  deployment.  The  first  C-141  touched 
down  at  the  devastated  airport  in  St.  Croix  before 
0700  the  next  morning  with  the  corps  chief  of  staff  as 
the  task  force  (TF)  commander  and  the  deputy  SJA 
as  the  task  force  legal  adviser.  Although  we  had 
virtually  no  planning  time,  we  were  involved  in  legal 
issues  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  first  question  addressed  was  ROE  and  what 
soldiers  should  do  when  confronting  looters.  Be¬ 
cause  of  poor  communications,  some  reports  indi¬ 
cated  we  might  be  met  by  armed  dissidents  when  we 
landed  at  the  airport.  Fortunately,  that  was  not  the 
case.  Using  civil  disturbance  OPLAN  GARDEN 
PLOT  as  a  guide,  we  drafted  ROE  and  ensured  that 
all  soldiers  were  briefed  before  departing  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  The  ROE  were  continuously  up¬ 
dated  as  the  situation  changed.  Separate  ROE  were 
drafted  for  soldiers  guarding  the  prison’s  perimeter. 
The  FBI  sent  50  agents  to  locate  the  missing  prison¬ 
ers,  who  were  returned  to  the  devastated  prison.  Be¬ 
cause  the  fences  and  most  guard  towers  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  US  soldiers  and  the  few  remaining  guards 
formed  a  security  perimeter  until  engineer  units 
could  rebuild  the  fences. 

In-country  conditions  were  extremely  primitive  in 
the  hurricane’s  aftermath.  For  the  first  several  days 
and  nights,  the  corps  staff  lived  and  worked  in  a  par¬ 
tially  destroyed  outbuilding  at  the  airport  with  no  of¬ 
fices,  desks,  telephones  or  electricity  and  no  potable 
water  other  than  what  was  brought.  As  the  logistic 


flow  began  from  the  United  States,  cots,  field  desks 
and  other  supplies  were  flown  in. 

The  mission  focus  changed  quickly  from  civil  dis¬ 
turbance  to  disaster  relief  operations  (DRO).  By  the 
time  the  corps  TF  arrived,  the  looting  had  ended. 
Our  main  focus  became  protecting  the  few  busi¬ 
nesses  that  were  still  operational,  guarding  the  con¬ 
dominiums  and  resort  hotels  and  helping  the  govern¬ 
ment  organize  and  control  DRO  and  distribute  food 
and  water.  The  local  government,  reeling  from  the 
hurricane’s  effects,  had  no  plans  for  dealing  with 
such  a  crisis  and  could  not  communicate  with  the 
populace  because  all  radio  stations  and  telephone 
lines  were  destroyed  by  the  storm. 

As  SJA,  my  principal  role  was  to  assist  with  inter¬ 
agency  coordination.  Within  an  hour  of  our  arrival, 
the  TF  commander  met  with  local  pvemment  and 
police  officials  whose  initial  reaction  was  hostile. 
They  were  offended  that  federal  troops  had  been  sent 
into  a  situation  they  believed  they  could  control 
themselves.  The  TF  commander  explained  our  role 
and  that  the  president  had  ordered  the  mission  and 
offered  our  help.  The  St.  Crobc  police,  who  realized 
the  situation  was  beyond  their  capabilities,  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  military  police  (MP)  assist  them. 
We  worked  out  joint  police  and  MP  patrols  and  areas 
of  responsibility  and  began  restoring  order.  The  TF 
also  worked  closely  with  the  FBI  and,  as  the  mission 
changed  to  disaster  reUef,  with  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  officials  and  the  locd 
government  to  begin  distributing  food  and  water, 
clearing  rabble  and  informing  the  populace  of  what 
assistance  was  available  and  where.  Twice  daily,  the 
TF  G5  and  SJA  met  with  the  lieutenant  governor, 
FEMA  representatives  and  local  government  func¬ 
tionaries  to  determine  progress  and  which  other  re¬ 
lief  actions  were  needed. 

For  the  two  months  the  TF  spent  in  St.  Croix,  the 
SJA  staff  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  issues  involving 
contract  and  fiscal  law,  interagency  coordination  and 
ROE.  The  SJA  staff  even  dealt  with  intelligence  law 
issues.  Because  the  initial  situation  was  so  unclear, 
two  Army  counterintelligence  agents  arrived  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  operation.  It  quickly  became  evident 
there  was  no  threat  that  would  directly  involve  them. 
They  asked  if  they  could  help  the  FBI  gather  in¬ 
formation  about  and  round  up  escaped  prisoners.  Af¬ 
ter  coordinating  with  the  US  Army  Intelligence 
Command,  however,  we  determined  those  actions 
would  constitute  improper  “intelligence  activity”  un¬ 
der  Executive  Order  12333,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
perform  only  administrative  functions  for  the  FBI. 

Operation  Hawkeye  marked  the  first  time  in  more 
than  20  years  that  US  troops  were  ordered  to  perform 
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civil  disturbance  operations.  Hawkeye  also  was  the 
corps’  first  major  DRO  experience.  Like  other  corps 
units  supporting  the  operation,  the  SJA’s  office 
learned  valuable  lessons  that  were  put  to  good  use 
shortly  afterward. 

The  last  troops  from  Operation  Hawkeye  returned 
to  Fort  Bragg  just  before  Thanksgiving  1989.  Less 
than  a  month  later,  the  XVin  Airborne  Corps  was  in 
Panama  for  Operation  Just  Cause.  After  the  abortive 
coup  attempt  in  October,  the  corps,  in  conjunction 
with  US  Southern  Command  (USSOUTHCOM), 
began  an  extensive  planning  process.  Lawyers  were 
an  integral  part  of  that  process.  The  S  JA  office  drafted 
the  ROE  for  the  plan,  advised  the  targeting  board  and 
coordinated  potential  legal  issues  with  lawyers  in 
USSOUTHCOM  and  other  units,  including  special 
operations  forces,  who  were  part  of  the  operation. 

Because  ROE  were  drafted  before  anyone  de¬ 
ployed,  the  82d  Airborne  Division  devised  a  method 
to  inform  all  soldiers  about  the  rules.  They  put  the 
ROE  in  simple  language  on  a  wallet-size  card.  All 
soldiers  were  briefed  and  then  issued  the  cards. 

Two  lawyers,  including  the  SJA,  deployed  with 
the  corps  st^  to  Panama  on  the  operation’s  first  day. 
They  immediately  became  involved  in  legal  issues 
that  continued  throughout  their  stay,  including  pro¬ 
viding  advice  on  investigations  into  potential  war 
crimes  and  friendly  fire  incidents.  In  the  operation’s 
aftermath,  we  learned  it  was  a  good  idea  for  lawyers 
to  be  involved  in  those  investigations  to  ensure  re¬ 
cords  were  made  of  inquiries  into  all  sensitive  in¬ 
cidents.  SJA  involvement  made  it  easier  to  respond 
to  congressional  and  media  questions  about  specific 
incidents. 

While  the  actual  fighting  was  over  quickly,  the 
cleanup  operations  continued,  including  the  search 
for  Panamanian  President  Manuel  Noriega  and  his 
sympathizers.  During  this  phase,  legal  questions 
continued  unabated.  Another  “hip-pocket”  observa¬ 
tion:  When  the  shooting  stops,  you  will  worship  at 
the  feet  of  an  expert  in  contract  and  fiscal  law. 

The  National  Command  Authority  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  pay  rewards  to  Panama¬ 
nian  citizens  who  turned  in  weapons.  This  resulted 
in  a  bonanza  of  weaponry — ^and  difficult  questions 
about  where  to  get  the  money  for  the  rewards.  Other 
fiscal  law  issues  arose  concerning  the  Comman- 
dancia  and  other  buildings  that  had  been  defaced 
with  pro-Noriega  graffiti.  To  help  support  the  newly 
installed  government,  the  commanders  decided  to 
whitewash  the  walls.  Several  US  businessmen  do¬ 
nated  the  necessary  supplies  to  XVIII  Corps  Rear 
at  Fort  Bragg.  The  question  arose,  “Could  we  ac¬ 
cept  these  gifts,  and  if  we  did,  could  we  use  govem- 


A  military  policeman 
stands  guard  at  the  air¬ 
port  in  the  aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Hugo, 
September  1989. 


The  mission  focus  changed  qukMy 
from  civil  disturbance  to  disaster  relief 
operations  (DROf  By  the  time  the  corps  TF 
arrived,  the  looting  had  ended  Our  main 
focus  became  protecting  the  few  businesses 
that  were  stiU  operational,  guarding  the 
condominiums  and  resort  hotels  and  helping 
the  government  organize  and  control  DRO 
and  distribute  food  and  water 


ment  aircraft  to  transport  them  to  Panama?” 

The  issue  of  war  trophies  surfaced  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Just  Cause.  The  Panama  planners  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  issue  before  the  operation  started,  and  guid¬ 
ance  was  issued  only  about  a  week  after  the  initial 
fighting.  The  guidance  was  based  on  the  1975  US 
Army  Regulation  608-4,  Control  and  Registration 
of  War  Trophies  and  War  Trophy  Firearms,  which 
does  not  address  some  issues  and  is  confusing  in 
others.  One  particularly  troublesome  area  was  “unit 
trophies.”  Commanders  wanted  to  take  back  cap¬ 
tured  automatic  weapons  or  vehicles  to  display  at 
their  units  for  morale  and  esprit,  but  there  was  no  sys¬ 
tem  in  place  to  allow  this.  We  worked  with  logistics 
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experts  to  figure  out  how  these  weapons  could  be 
sent  back  to  the  United  States,  processed  and  demili¬ 
tarized  at  a  depot  and  eventually  forwarded  to  the 
units  that  captured  them. 

Another  “hip-pocket”  observation  summarizes 
fairly  well  an  issue  that  we  grappled  with  after  the 
fighting  was  over  in  Panama:  The  airborne,  light  in¬ 
fantry  and  Rangers  walk  great  distances  all  the  time 


The  successful  integration  of  lawyers 
into  planning  and  operations  was  summed 
up  by  a  commander’s  comments:  *‘Wien  I 
saw  the  force  list,  I  wondered  why  we  were 
even  taking  die  SJA.  After  these  past  three 
weeks,  I  know  that  if  I  ever  go  to  war  again, 
the  first  person  I’m  taking  is  my  lawyer.” 

Military  attorneys  were  able  to  help 
commanders  resolve  legal  questions  that 
arose  during  Just  Cause  because  they  were 
well  integrated  into  the  planning  and 
during  all  parts  of  the  operation. 


in  training,  but  in  combat  they  hate  to  travel  on  foot. 
If  they  are  involved  in  your  operation,  you  can  expect 
lots  of  claims  for  requisitioned  vehicles.  Shortly  after 
the  82d  Airborne  and  Ranger  assault  into  Panama,  no 
rental  vehicles  and  very  few  private  automobiles  were 
available  anywhere  near  the  airport  because  troops 
had  taken  them  without  consent  or  rental  agreements. 
Two  more  attorneys  were  deployed  to  Panama  to 
work  full  time  setting  up  a  system  to  evaluate  and  pay 
claims  for  borrowed  or  confiscated  vehicles. 

In  today’s  media  world,  many  issues  have  irti- 
mediate  political  impact  because  operational  deci¬ 
sions  are  replayed  or  “misplayed”  the  same  day  on 
CNN.  That  occurred  in  Panama  regarding  the  issue 
of  searches  and  diplomatic  immunity,  which  resulted 
in  yet  another  “hip-pocket”  rule:  If  your  area  of  op¬ 
erations  includes  the  capital  city,  you  will  have  about 
15  incidents  with  diplomats  each  day.  In  Panama, 
immunity  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  some  dip¬ 
lomats  were  from  countries  openly  or  covertly  hos¬ 
tile  to  US  efforts  and  who  were  harboring  fugitives 
whose  continued  influence  threatened  to  undermine 
mission  accomplishment. 

For  example,  when  US  forces  prepared  to  search 
a  particular  house  for  a  weapons  cache  reported  by  a 
reliable  informant,  the  occupant  of  the  house  claimed 
to  have  diplomatic  immunity  because  he  was  the 
Nicaraguan  ambassador.  He  later  changed  his  claim, 
however,  to  being  an  aide  to  the  ambassador.  The 
search  was  postponed  while  the  Joint  TF  (J  I  F)  at¬ 


tempted  to  determine  if  the  house  was  really  the  am¬ 
bassador’s  residence. 

Based  on  the  known  facts,  including  information 
from  the  US  State  Department  that  the  Nicaraguan 
ambassador’s  residence  was  listed  in  official  Pan¬ 
amanian  records  as  being  in  a  high-rise  building  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  the  JTF  authorized  the 
search,  which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  automatic  and  semiautomatic  weap¬ 
ons.  The  search  was  approved  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  house  had  an  embassy  sign  wedged 
between  bars  on  a  front  window.  A  legally  correct 
decision  was  made  based  on  the  known  facts,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  adverse  publicity  and  other  repercus¬ 
sions,  including  expulsion  of  several  US  diplomatic 
personnel  from  Nicaragua.  This  incident  proves  the 
validity  of  another  “hip-pocket”  rule:  Diplomats 
from  unfriendly  countries  can  defeat  any  of  your 
rules  for  handling  diplomats. 

The  successful  integration  of  lawyers  into  plan¬ 
ning  and  operations  was  summed  up  by  a  command¬ 
er’s  comments:  “When  I  saw  the  force  list,  I  won¬ 
dered  why  we  were  even  taking  the  SJA.  After  these 
past  three  weeks,  I  know  that  if  I  ever  go  to  war 
again,  the  first  person  I’m  taking  is  my  lawyer.”  Mil¬ 
itary  attorneys  were  able  to  help  commanders  re¬ 
solve  legal  questions  that  arose  during  Just  Cause 
because  they  were  well  integrated  into  the  planning 
and  during  all  parts  of  the  operation.  One  additional 
factor  that  greatly  helped  provide  timely,  accurate  le¬ 
gal  advice  was  the  communication  network.  Be¬ 
cause  Just  Cause  took  place  in  a  country  where  US 
military,  including  lawyers  from  USSOUTHCOM’s 
staff  and  US  Army  South,  were  stationed,  the  TF 
could  take  advantage  of  the  existing  infrastmcture 
and  research  capabilities.  Additionally,  telephonic 
communications  between  Panama  and  Fort  Bragg 
were  excellent.  The  SJA  talked  several  times  daily 
with  the  corps  SJA  office  in  the  rear,  which  helped 
resolve  legal  issues  quickly. 

Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 

Lessons  learned  in  earlier  deployments  and  opera¬ 
tions  were  invaluable  in  providing  legal  advice  and 
assistance  to  commanders  and  soldiers  during  Op¬ 
eration  Desert  Shield  as  weU.  Although  this  opera¬ 
tion  and  Desert  Storm  were  considerably  larger  in 
scope  and  more  complex  than  either  Hawkeye  or  Just 
Cause,  US  forces  faced  many  similar  situations.  Fre¬ 
quent  prior  deployments  made  all  commands  aware 
of  the  need  for  attention  to  preparation  for  overseas 
movement  (POM)  processing.  Many  troops  who 
had  deployed  recently  to  St.  Croix  and  Panama  need¬ 
ed  little  or  no  updating  of  legal  documents.  Howev- 
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er,  the  large  number  of  soldiers,  including  Army  Re¬ 
servists,  who  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  from  Fort 
Bragg  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  more  than 
17,000  wills.  In  addition  to  Active  Duty  attorneys,  a 
small  Reserve  unit,  the  204th  Judge  Advocate  Gen¬ 
eral  Detachment,  helped  prepare  wills  and  other  doc¬ 
uments  for  deploying  soldiers  and  their  families. 

Although  there  was  not  an  extended  planning  peri¬ 
od  before  the  first  deployment,  the  phasing  of  unit 
deployments  allowed  planning  to  continue  through¬ 
out  Desert  Shield.  Before  the  first  C~141  left  Pope 
Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina,  the  SJA  office 
drafted  ROE  and  briefed  all  soldiers.  Repeating 
what  the  82d  Airborne  Division  did  in  Panama,  the 
SJA  refined  the  idea  of  wallet-size  ROE  cards  by 
printing  two  separate,  different-colored  cards:  a 
white  card  for  peacetime  {Desert  Shield)  ROE  and  a 
blue  ROE  card  for  when  hostilities  began  {Desert 
Storm).  Cultural  tips  were  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
peacetime  card.  The  SJA  eventually  printed  more 
than  100,000  of  each  type  of  card  to  distribute  to  all 
corps  units.  The  corps  chief  of  staff  as  the  advance 
element  commander  and  two  lavyyers  (an  operations 
law  officer  and  a  senior  contract  law  attorney) 
deployed  on  the  first  C-141.  Drawing  on  Panama 
experiences  and  mindful  that  there  would  likely  be 
several  issues  involving  the  leasing  and  purchasing 
of  equipment  and  supplies,  the  SJA  ensured  our  best 
fiscal  and  contract  law  experts  went  to  Saudi  Arabia 
early  to  help  initiate  support  arrangements. 

TTie  pace  of  corps  unit  deployments  and  the  com¬ 
mand  decision  to  deploy  large  numbers  of  combat 
forces  first,  followed  by  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  (CSS)  forces,  made  it  somewhat  eas¬ 
ier  for  the  SJA  office  to  support  both  the  deployed 
units  and  the  continuing  activity  at  Fort  Bragg,  in¬ 
cluding  preparing  other  units  to  deploy.  The  relative¬ 
ly  slow  arrival  of  corps  units  into  theater  from  Au¬ 
gust  to  November  1990  facilitated  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  SJA  into  the  operation.  The  Fort 
Bragg  office  was  selectively  drawing  down  and  the 
deployed  SJA  office  was  systematically  built  up  to 
coincide  with  the  arrival  of  corps  units  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia.  The  SJA  deployed  in  late  August  with  the  corps 
commander,  leaving  the  deputy  SJA  to  coordinate 
further  deployments  and  serve  as  the  Fort  Bragg  SJA. 

This  gradual  deployment  of  units  and  military  at¬ 
torneys  allowed  us  to  meet  the  challenges  of  having 
a  fragmented  office  separated  by  half  a  world.  At 
Fort  Bragg,  we  continued  to  assist  with  typical  instal¬ 
lation  issues,  including  environmental  concerns, 
contracts  for  services  and  criminal  law  cases,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  fully  involved  in  the  continuing  deploy¬ 
ments,  The  SJA  office  briefed  family  support  groups 


In  today  media  worlds  many 
issues  have  immediate  political  impact  be¬ 
cause  operational  decisions  are  replayed 
or  ^^misplayed”the  same  day  on  CNN.  That 
occurred  in  Panama  regarding  the  issue  of 
searches  and  diplomatic  immunity,  which 
resulted  in  yet  another  ^^hip-pockef^  rule: 

If  your  area  of  operations  includes  the  capital 
city,  you  will  have  about  15  incidents  with  dip¬ 
lomats  each  day.  In  Panama,  immunity  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  some  diplomats 
were  from  countries  openly  or  covertly  hostile 
to  US  efforts  and  who  were  harboring  fugitives 
whose  continued  influence  threaten^  to 
undermine  mission  accomplishment 


as  well  as  deploying  units  and  provided  “round-the- 
clock”  legal  assistance  to  farnily  members.  As  the 
Fort  Bragg  population  began  to  shrink,  there  was 
some  concern  about  post  security.  The  SJA  office 
helped  draft  a  plan  that  included  curfews  and  other 
security  measures. 

One  issue  that  initially  surfaced  in  Panama — ^the 
acceptance  of  gifts  to  individuals  and  Army  orga¬ 
nizations — ^grew  to  major  proportions  during  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  due  to  the  widespread  support 
and  outpouring  of  contributions  from  the  American 
public.  The  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  communi¬ 
ty  has  a  long  history  of  supporting  Fort  Bragg  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  amount  and  range  of  gifts  and  support 
they  provided  was  astounding.  The  issue  was  not 
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US  Army 


Bedouin  camels  roam  through  an 
82d  Airborne  Division  staging  area 
during  Desert  Shield,  August  1990. 


DESERT  SHIELD  ROE 

THESE  ARE  PEACETIME  RULES  OF  ENGAGEMENT. 
NOTHING  IN  THESE  RULES  LIMITS  THE  RIGHTS  OF  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  SOLDIERS  TO  DEFEND  THEMSELVES  OR  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  LEADERS  TO  DE¬ 
FEND  THEIR  UNITS. 

A.  You  may  not  conduct  offensive  military  operations 
{raids,  ambushes,  etc.). 

B.  You  may  use  force  in  self-defense  in  response  to  at¬ 
tacks  or  threats  of  imminent  attack  against  US  or  host  nation 
forces,  citizens,  property  or  commercial  assets. 

C.  You  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land,  sea  or  airspace 
of  other  countries— besides  the  host  nation. 

D.  If  you  inadvertently  enter  territorial  land,  sea  or  air¬ 
space  of  another  country,  you  may  use  force  in  self-defense  to 
withdraw. 

E.  You  may  not  seize  property  of  others  to  accomplish 
your  mission  in  peacetime. 

F.  Proper  contracting  processes  must  be  followed  to  obtain 
supplies  and  other  items  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

G.  Treat  all  persons  and  property  with  respect  and  dignity. 
Remember,  we  are  at  peace. 

REMEMBER 

1.  WE  ARE  NOT  AT  WAR. 

2  THESE  RULES  ARE  IN  EFFECT  UNLESS  HOSTIU- 
TIES  BEGIN. 

3.  KNOW  THE  WARTIME  ROE  AND  FOLLOW  THEM 
IF  HOSTILITIES  BEGIN. 


Repeating  what  the  SldAuhome  Division  did  in  Panama,  the  SJA  refined  the  idea 
of  wallet-size  ROE  cards  by  printing  two  separate,  different-colored  cards:  a  whUemrd  for 
peacetime  (Desert  Shield)  ROE  and  a  blue  ROE  card  for  when  hostilities  began  (Desert 
Storm).  Cultural  tips  were  printed  on  the  back  of  the  peacetime  card.  The  SJA  eventually 
printed  more  than  100,000  of  each  type  of  card  to  distribute  to  all  corps  un^ _ 


confined  to  Fort  Bragg,  and  eventually  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the  Army  had  to  rede¬ 
fine  the  mles  and  develop  new  guidelines  to  deal 
with  the  issue. 

Throughout  the  operation,  we  received  outstand¬ 
ing  support  from  Reservists.  In  addition  to  helping 
with  wills  and  other  POM  issues.  Reserve  volunteers 
filled  in  for  lawyers  deploying  overseas.  Due  to  a 
history  of  excellent  support  from  Reserve  units  and 
individual  mobilization  augmentees,  there  was  no 
shortage  of  volunteers,  and  several  Reserve  attorneys 
deployed  as  corps  SJA  volunteers  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Once  the  majority  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
had  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia,  all  military  justice  ac¬ 
tions  were  consolidated,  including  those  for  rear  de¬ 
tachment  82d  troopers,  with  the  deputy  corps  com¬ 
mander  as  sole  convening  authority.  As  the  corps 
continued  to  deploy,  he  was  redesignated  as  the  Fort 
Bragg  commander.  An  early  requirement — ^also  re¬ 
lated  principally  to  criminal  law — ^was  to  designate 
provisional  rear  commands  for  elements  of  units  re¬ 
maining  at  Fort  Bragg.  Some  provisional  forward 
commands  were  also  required  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 


units  whose  commanders  deployed  later  than  most 
of  their  troops. 

The  gradual  deployment  of  units  also  permitted 
careful  organization  of  the  forward  SJA  office.  SJAs 
deployed  with  XVIII  Airborne  Co^s  headquarters 
elements,  not  with  the  individual  brigades  they  sup¬ 
ported,  although  their  deployments  were  gener^y 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  brigades  in¬ 
theater.  As  the  deployment  progressed,  lawyers  were 
detailed  to  brigades  and  groups  and  were  eventually 
attached  on  orders  for  administration  and  logistics. 
Most  detailed  lawyers  handled  two  or  three  special 
court-martial  convening  authorities.  As  a  condition 
of  the  detail,  brigades  agreed  to  provide  office  space, 
a  sleeping  area  and  access  to  telephone  or  radio  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation.  Many  provided  a  pri¬ 
vate  office  (tent  area)  because  legal  assistance  clients 
were  seen  at  the  unit.  Transportation  was  the  biggest 
concern,  because  SJAs  have  no  organic  vehicles. 
Without  access  to  transportation,  prosecutors  cannot 
do  the  kinds  of  investigations,  witness  interviews  ^d 
coordination  necessary  to  ensure  prompt  disposition 
of  offenses.  These  transportation  concerns  were 
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eventually  alleviated  through  the  use  of  rental  cars 
and  vehicles  contributed  by  other  countries.  SJA 
support  to  brigade  level  was  essential,  particularly 
because  most  brigade-level  units  were  isolated  by 
distance  or  lack  of  communications. 

Several  methods  were  used  to  olfset  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  brigade  legal  advisers.  As  SJAs 
initially  deployed  during  Desert  Shield,  they  stayed 
with  the  coips  main  CP  outside  Dhahran  and  were 
detailed  to  units  only  after  an  initial  orientation  to  the 
legal  challenges  and  requirements  in-theater.  While 
this  system  sometimes  delayed  the  introduction  of 
brigade-level  legal  advisers  to  their  full-time  units, 
the  legal  capability  of  individual  SJAs  improved. 
After  the  senior  legal  staff  members  airived  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  SJA  directed  them  to  visit  the  brigade 
lawyers  as  frequently  as  possible.  This  became  even 
more  important  after  the  corps  headquarters  moved 
forward  to  Rafhah.  At  that  point,  there  were  three 
separate  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  SJA  operations  in 
Saudi  Arabia — ^the  principal  one  in  Rafhah,  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  element  with  the  corps  main  CP  at  King 
Khalid  Military  City  and  a  corps  rear  element  at 
Dhahran.  Individusd  legal  advisers  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  issues  and  cases  with  the  SJA 
staff,  and  the  visits  also  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  performance  and  needs  of  legal  advisers 
with  commanders  and  staffs. 

In  addition  to  orientations  and  frequent  visits,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  information  papers  on  recurring  or  significant 
issues  were  distributed.  These  were  particularly 
helpful  due  to  the  relative  isolation  of  some  units  and 
the  frequent  difficulties  in  communication.  The  in¬ 
formation  papers  also  served  as  good  introductions 
to  theater  legal  issues  once  the  US  Vn  Corps  de¬ 
ployed  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Additionally,  two  separate 
conferences,  one  during  Desert  Shield  and  one  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  war,  were  held  for  all  XVin  Corps 
unit  attorneys.  After  Vn  Corps  was  in-theater,  the 
two  corps  SJAs  arranged  another  conference  for  all 
SJAs  to  share  ideas  and  information. 

Another  key  element  to  success  was  the  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  rear  office  at  Fort  Bragg.  The 
corps  signal  office  provided  a  satellite  telephone  to 
the  SJA  in  Dhahran,  primarily  for  providing  quality 
legal  assistance.  The  phone  was  exactly  like  any  oth¬ 
er  telephone  extension  back  home — ^long-distance 
calls  to  businesses  or  attorneys  in  the  United  States 
were  routed  through  and  bill^  to  the  Fort  Bragg  of¬ 
fice.  This  was  particularly  beneficial  in  the  early 
stages  of  deployment,  because  more  pressing  and 
frequent  leg^  problems  arose  for  troops  who  had  to 
deploy  on  very  short  notice.  Because  this  was  a 
much  longer  deployment  than  previous  operations. 


and  because  more  deployed  attorneys  meant  greater 
demand  for  materials,  additional  references  and  reg¬ 
ulations  were  needed.  Those  remaining  at  Fort 
Bragg  researched  legal  issues,  coordinated  them 
with  other  agencies  and  served  as  a  resource  for 
those  who  deployed. 

The  satellite  telephone  was  also  instrumental  in 
assisting  the  “stay-behind”  Fort  Bragg  SJA.  As  the 
war  drew  closer  and  the  Fort  Bragg  population 
dwindled,  a  replacement  for  the  deputy  SJA  had  to 
be  found.  The  problem  was  finding  a  qualified  offi¬ 
cer  to  assume  duties  as  the  installation  SJA.  A  pa¬ 
triotic,  dedicated  Reserve  officer  volunteered  to 
leave  his  civilian  law  practice  for  six  months.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  very  concerned  about  his  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  installation  issues.  The  fact  that 
he  could  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  forward 
office  helped  persuade  him  to  take  the  position,  and 
he  talked  with  JAG  officers  in  Saudi  Arabia  daily 
throughout  Desert  Storm  to  coordinate  legal  issues  at 
Fort  Bragg  and  redeployment  scheduling. 

Legal  assistance  issues.  Both  routine  and  unusual 
legal  assistance  issues  required  great  effort  by  attor¬ 
neys  at  corps  headquarters  and  brigade  legal  advis¬ 
ers.  Some  issues  included:  US  soldiers  legally 
marrying  each  other  in  Saudi  Arabia;  host  nation 
customs  requirements;  veterans’  re-employment 
rights  for  activated  Reservists  in  corps  units;  and  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  a  good  deal  of  effort  was  spent  pre¬ 
paring  to  help  soldiers  file  tax  returns,  including 
coordinating  with  different  states  about  requirements. 
Fortunately,  the  initiation  of  hostilities  in  Januaiy 
1991  led  to  legislative  tax  relief,  ending  the  need  for 
a  large-scale  program  and  preventing  what  might 
have  been  a  logistic  and  administrative  nightmare. 

Foreign  claims.  The  US  Air  Force,  designated  as 
central  claims  authority  for  the  theater,  was  initially 
reluctant  to  appoint  Army  SJAs  to  foreign  claims 
commissions.  It  soon  became  evident  that  foreign 
claims,  particularly  those  involving  vehicle  acci¬ 
dents,  would  outstrip  the  Air  Force’s  ability  to  handle 
the  cases  theaterwide.  Army  SJAs  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  foreign  claims  found  it  to  be  a  full-time  job,  due 
partly  to  the  casual  way  Saudis  investigate  accident 
claims  and  to  the  political  sensitivity  of  claims  by 
Saudi  citizens  against  the  United  States. 

Administrative  law.  The  most  intriguing  admin¬ 
istrative  law  issues  involved  females,  flags  and  civil¬ 
ians  accompanying  the  force.  US  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  modified  normal  Department  of  the 
Army  (DA)  policy  by  directing  that  dl  pregnant  sol¬ 
diers  be  returned  to  home  station.  When  this  began 
to  have  an  impact  on  some  units — ^as  female  soldiers 
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SJAs  were  involved  in  the  daily  targeting  board  conducted  by  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
during  the  air  and  ground  wars,  assisted  with  issues  concerning  permissible  use  of  and  supplies  to 
Kuwaiti  volunteers  and  helped  answer  a  variety  of  questions  concerning  EPWs.  These  mcluded 
whether  EPWs  could  have  their  photographs  taken  by  the  media  and  whether  surrendering 
Iraqi  troops  had  to  be  taken  prisoner  or  could  be  disarmed  and  released  because  the  large 
numbers  of prisoners  were  hampering  the  forward  progress  of  coalition  units. 


departed  the  theater  amid  mmors  that  they  had  found 
a  convenient  way  out  of  the  desert — some  com¬ 
manders  wanted  to  issue  “no  sex”  orders  or  punish 
soldiers  who  became  pregnant.  Due  to  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  such  orders  and  the  possibility  of  unfa¬ 
vorable  publicity,  the  SJA  suggested  a  policy  that  es¬ 
tablished  single-sex  sleeping  areas  in  units  and  pro¬ 
hibited  visits  by  soldiers  of  the  opposite  sex.  Other 
issues  peculiar  to  the  first  deployment  involving 
large  numbers  of  female  soldiers  included  how  they 
could  be  used,  whether  they  would  be  permitted  to 
drive  military  vehicles  (women  are  prohibited  from 
driving  in  Saudi  Arabia)  and  what  uniforms  they 
could  wear  in  the  desert  heat  without  offending  Sau¬ 
di  sensibilities. 

News  stories  and  rumors  abounded  concerning  dis¬ 
playing  the  US  flag  on  uniforms  and  the  use  of  the 
“flag  stamp”  on  mail.  Supposedly,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
government  objected  to  both.  The  American  flag  was 
not  flown  at  areas  assigned  to  US  use,  partly  for  secu¬ 
rity  reasons  and  partly  because  flying  the  flag  of  one 
sovereign  in  the  state  of  another  can  only  be  done  with 
permission,  which  DOD  did  not  intend  to  request. 
However,  Ae  Saudis  never  raised  any  objection  to  ei¬ 
ther  flag  stamps  or  flag  patches  on  uniforms. 

Many  civilians,  both  DA  employees  and  contrac¬ 
tors,  accompanied  the  force,  creating  a  host  of  issues 
that  included  whether  they  could:  carry  Army-issued 
weapons,  be  issued  gas  masks,  carry  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  cards  and  be  permitted  to  wear  military 
uniforms. 


Operational  law.  Operational  law  dealing  with 
the  legal  rales  concerning  military  operations  also 
concerns  issues  related  to  the  law  of  war  and  interna¬ 
tional  law.  SJAs  were  involved  in  the  daily  targeting 
board  conducted  by  the  XVHI  Airborne  Corps  dur¬ 
ing  the  air  and  ground  wars,  assisted  with  issues  con¬ 
cerning  permissible  use  of  and  supplies  to  Kuwaiti 
volunteers  and  helped  answer  a  variety  of  questions 
concerning  enemy  prisoners  of  war  (EPWs).  These 
included  whether  EPWs  could  have  their 
photographs  taken  by  the  media  and  whether  surren¬ 
dering  Iraqi  troops  had  to  be  taken  prisoner  or  could 
be  disarmed  and  released  because  the  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  hampering  the  forward  progress  of 
coalition  units.  Before  the  start  of  the  ground  war, 
two  national  media  reports  quoted  XVIII  Corps  sol¬ 
diers  as  saying  they  intended  to  leave  “death  cards” 
on  the  bodies  of  enemy  soldiers.  Although  such  an 
act  would  not  strictly  violate  international  law,  we 
drafted  a  corps  policy  prohibiting  it  because  it  could 
create  the  impression  that  US  soldiers  had  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  law  of  armed  conflict. 

The  problems  the  JTF  in  Panama  experienced  try¬ 
ing  to  resolve  war  trophy  issues  were  alleviated 
somewhat  in  Desert  Storm  because  CENTCOM  is¬ 
sued  clear,  definitive,  well-publicized  guidance 
from  the  deployment’s  beginning.  Although  it  was  a 
valiant  attempt  to  avoid  the  problems  of  Just  Cause, 
it  only  worked  to  a  certain  extent.  After  eight  months 
of  a  “bright  line”  rale  concerning  what  constituted 
permissible  war  trophies,  several  commanders  pre- 
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vailed  on  CENTCOM  Commander  General  Nor¬ 
man  Schwarzkopf  to  change  the  mles  to  allow  en¬ 
emy  bayonets  to  be  taken  as  war  trophies. 
Schwarzkopf  thus  amended  the  original  guidance. 
However,  problems  persisted  concerning  “unit  tro¬ 
phies”  because,  for  example,  the  24th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  (Mechanized)  wanted  to  take  several  captured 
Iraqi  tanks  home  to  display  at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia. 
War  trophies  continued  to  be  a  difficult  and  emotion¬ 
al  issue  for  soldiers  and  commanders.  The  news  re¬ 
ports  concerning  trials  involving  smuggled  AK-47s 
make  it  clear  this  problem  is  likely  to  continue  when¬ 
ever  we  go  to  war. 

After  the  ground  war  ended,  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  began  to  redeploy  to  Fort  Bragg  and  other 
stateside  installations.  Corps  SJA  operations  in  Sau¬ 
di  Arabia  were  gradually  closed  down.  Generally, 
brigade  legal  advisers  redeployed  with  or  at  the  same 
time  as  the  units  they  supported,  although  dates  were 
adjusted  to  ensure  that  those  who  served  in  the  desert 
the  longest  went  home  first.  The  deputy  SJA  super¬ 
vised  the  redeployment  and  move  back  to  the  SJA 
office  at  Dhahran,  which  served  as  the  redeployment 
base  for  corps  units.  The  main  concern  during  rede¬ 
ployment  was  maintaining  sufficient  legal  support 
for  the  CSS  units  that  stayed  longest  and  closing 
down  ports  and  logistic  bases.  The  deputy  SJA  also 
coordinated  with  the  Trial  Defense  Service  to  ensure 
that  defense  counsel  would  continue  to  be  available 
for  soldiers  accused  of  misconduct.  During  the  rede¬ 
ployment  phase,  the  corps  legal  office  was  again  as¬ 
sisted  by  Reserve  support.  Several  Reserve  officers 
who  had  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  March  or  April 
1991  constituted  the  last  element  of  XVTQ  Corps 
SJA  forward  and  assisted  the  last  remaining  units  in- 
theater. 

Much  of  what  mihtary  attorneys  in  XVIH  Air¬ 
borne  Corps  did  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  and  the 
support  they  provided  to  commanders  and  soldiers, 
was  based  on  lessons  learned  in  earlier  operations. 
From  the  initial  alert  order,  the  SJA  office  was  in¬ 
volved  in  legal  issues  ranging  from  ROE  to  funding 
and  contracting  for  goods  and  services.  The  keys  to 
success  for  the  SJA  included  full  integration  of  S JAs 
into  operational  planning,  dedication  of  SJA  support 


Throughout  /Desert  Shield/Stonti/, 
we  received  outstanding  support  from 
Reservists.  In  addition  to  helping  with  wills 
and  other  POM  issues.  Reserve  volunteers 
filled  in  for  lawyers  deploying  overseas.  Due 
to  a  history  of  excellent  support  from  Reserve 
units  and  individual  mobilization  augmen- 
tees,  there  was  no  shortage  of  volunteers,  and 
several  Reserve  attorneys  deployed  as  corps 
SJA  volunteers  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


to  brigade  level  whenever  possible,  predeployment 
emphasis  on  legal  preparedness  and  quality  Reserv¬ 
ists  who  volunteer^  at  great  sacrifice. 

Because  the  XVHI  Airborne,  as  America’s  contin¬ 
gency  corps,  has  been  tasked  frequently  in  the  past 
few  years  to  respond  to  several  crises,  the  role  and 
importance  of  operational  lawyers  has  become  in¬ 
grained  in  the  thinking  of  commanders  and  staff  offi¬ 
cers.  Probably  the  best  indication  of  this  came  with 
Hurricane  Andrew  relief  efforts  in  Rorida.  The  SJA 
had  previously  fought  and  won  an  extended  battle  to 
have  one  lawyer  included  in  the  Corps  Assault  CP — 
the  deputy  corps  commander,  however,  ordered  four 
lawyers  to  accompany  the  assault  CP  and  first  troops 
into  Rorida.  The  lessons  learned  during  past  opera¬ 
tions  were  invaluable  in  providing  timely  legd  ad¬ 
vice  as  XVni  Corps  units  performed  missions  in  So¬ 
malia,  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Haiti. 

The  increasingly  important  role  of  operational  law 
in  XVin  Airborne  Corps  military  operations  over  the 
past  several  years  has  created  a  challenging,  occa¬ 
sionally  difficult  area  where  SJAs  can  assist  com¬ 
manders  and  soldiers.  SJAs,  as  well  as  other  soldiers, 
must  operate  within  the  “fog  of  war.”  Sometimes, 
this  is  difficult  for  attorneys  who  are  trained  to  deal 
with  precise  mles  and  specific  evidence.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  summarize  the  feelings  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  lawyer  on  the  ground  with  troops  comes  in 
these  final  “hip-pocket”  observations:  Legal  issues 
in  war  are  relatively  simple  to  resolve  if  you  have  all 
the  facts,  and  of  course,  the  corollary,  you  will  never 
have  all  the  facts.  MR 


Colonel  Patrick  Finnegan,  US  Army,  is  the  staff  judge  advocate  (SJA),  US  Special  Operations 
Command,  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  the  US  Military  Academy,  an 
M.RA.from  Harvard  University  and  a  J.D.from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  and  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  US  Army  War  College.  He  has  held  a  variety  of  staff  positions  in  the  Continental  United 
States  and  Europe,  including  legal  adviser,  Joint  Special  Operations  Command,  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina;  chief  of  administrative  and  civil  law,  deputy  SJA  and  temporary  SJA,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  Fort  Bragg,  before  deploying  to  Operation  Desert  Storm;  deputy  director,  Academic  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  criminal  law  instructor.  Judge  Advocate  General's  School,  Charlottesville,  Virginia;  and 
chief  of  military  justice,  8th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany. 
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The  Amazon  basin  is  a  stmtegic  priority  for  Brazil  became  of  the 
politick,  economic  and  psychosocial  interests  it  has  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  author focuses  on  Brazil’s  me  of  military  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  interests  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  and  demystij^s  Brazil’s 
guerrilla  warfare  experience  there  by  identifying  the  link  between 
Brazil’s  past  military  actiom  in  the  Amazon  cmd  future  military 
concepts  for  protecting  Brazilian  sovereignty. 


SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  of  Brazil’s  coloni¬ 
zation,  the  conquest  of  the  Amazon  has  been 
an  episode  written  in  blood,  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion.  The  city  of  Belem,  the  Para  state  capital,  was 
the  starting  point  for  the  Portuguese-Brazilian  con¬ 
quest  of  the  region.  Founded  on  12  January  1616  by 
Francisco  Caldeira  Castelo  Branco  after  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Sao  Luis  do  Maranhao,  the  city,  pro¬ 
tected  by  Fort  Presepio,  became  a  magnet  for  set¬ 
tlers.^  It  was  the  jumping-off  place  for  expansion 
and  domination  and  a  center  for  a  new  race  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  natural  byproduct  from  the  merging  of 
white  Europeans  and  Indians. 

Conquest  of  the  Amazon  was  marked  by  violent 
disputes  as  Portuguese-Brazilian  forces  tried  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  English,  French,  Dutch  and  Irish,  who  had  aU 
come  to  the  region  to  explore  and  build  commerce 
and  tried  to  dominate  the  land  by  building  permanent 
forts  along  the  region’s  riverbanks. 

Captain  Pedro  Teixeira,  known  in  Brazilian  histo¬ 
ry  as  the  ‘‘Conqueror  of  the  Amazon,”  epitomizes  the 
formidable  Portuguese-Brazilian  conquest.  On  28 
October  1637,  he  left  Cameta  along  the  Tocantins 
River  on  a  two-year  adventure  with  87  soldiers  and 
300  hired  porters  and  Paranese  Indians.  In  45  canoes, 
Teixeira  and  his  men  went  up  the  Amazon  River  to 
Quito,  Ecuador.  During  the  long  journey  he  fought, 
defeated  and  expelled  foreigners  who  wanted  to  settle 
at  strategic  points  along  the  “Sea  River.”  Teixeira  dis¬ 
covered,  reconnoitered  and  manned  the  Amazon  Riv¬ 
er’s  principal  tributaries.  After  defeating  the  Encabel- 
lado  Indians,  he  founded  a  small  Portuguese- 
Brazilian  village — ^Franciscana — ^at  the  confluence  of 
the  Napo  and  Aguarico  rivers,  today’s  border  between 
Pera  and  Ecuador.  This  established  a  boundary  for  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  domains,  whose  thrones 
united  under  the  King  of  Spain  in  1580. 

Shortly  after  the  expedition’s  return  to  Belem, 
Portugal  won  its  independence  from  Spain  and  be¬ 
came  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Brazilian  colony, 
thanks  to  Teixeira’s  expedition  and  to  other  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers  such  as  Raposo  Tavares.  Tavares 
reached  Belem  1 1  years  later  by  descending  the  Ma¬ 
deira  and  Amazon  rivers  from  the  Sao  Paulo  Prov¬ 
ince.^  Teixeira’s  expedition  served,  much  later,  as 
the  first  argument  in  the  doctrine  of  Uti  Possidetis 
upon  which  the  1750  Treaty  of  Madrid  would  con¬ 
firm  the  Portuguese-Brazilian  conquest.^ 

Teixeira  fought  to  subdue  the  Tupinambas  In¬ 
dians,  who  threatened  the  Portuguese  conquest  of 
Bel6m  and  other  coastal  locations  such  as  Cuma  and 
Caites,  located  between  Bel6m  and  Sao  Luis.  In 
these  battles,  his  reputation  as  an  astute,  courageous 
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military  commander  was  solidified  when  he  demon¬ 
strated  an  efficient  combat  form — guerrilla  warfare. 

Teixeira  was  named  Capitdo-Mor  do  Grdo  Para, 
a  position  which  is  equivalent  today  to  military  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Amazon.  A  victim  of  a  rapid  and  in¬ 
sidious  disease,  he  died  in  Belem  in  1641 .  He  is  in¬ 
terred  at  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Belem,  built 
in  the  17th  century  in  the  same  area  where  Fort  Cas¬ 
telo  stands. 

Teixeira  used  guerrilla  warfare  to  move  the  Torde- 
sillas  Meridian  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the 
Andes.^^  His  direction  of  riverine  operations  and  de¬ 
centralized  use  of  troops  in  surprise  actions  against 
superior  enemy  forces  are  hailed  as  the  beginnmg  of 
ambush  tactics.  These  tactics  were  emulated  by 
Antonio  Dias  Cardoso,  Andre  Vidal  de  Negreiros, 
Henrique  Dias  and  Felipe  Camamo  in  the  memora¬ 
ble  Pemambucan  Insurrection,  a  native  movement 
that  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Brazil’s  northeastern 
region.^  This  became  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
important  events  in  forming  Brazilian  nationality. 

Another  highly  significant  episode  in  the  histoiy 
of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  was  the 
formation  of  the  independent  state  of  Acre.  The  ex¬ 
ploration  and  prosperity  of  rubber  commerce 
brought  a  great  number  of  Brazilians,  principally 
northeastemers,  to  the  Acre  region,  a  strip  of  land 
ceded  to  Bolivia  in  1867  by  the  Treaty  of  Ayacucho. 
Refusing  to  accept  Bolivian  authority  over  the  re¬ 
gion,  Brazihans  living  in  Acre  created  an  independ¬ 
ent  territory  and  demanded  its  annexation  by  Brazil. 
In  response,  the  Bolivians  founded  Port  Alonso 
(today  Port  Acre)  in  January  1889.  In  May  1889, 
with  the  support  of  mbber  workers  and  the  Amazon 
state  governor,  Lms  Galvez  Rodrigues  proclaimed 
the  area  the  Republic  of  Acre.  The  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  had  to  deny  the  proclamation  to 
maintain  existing  treaty  obligations.  In  1 901 ,  Bolivia 
signed  the  Aramayo  Treaty,  leasing  the  region  to  the 
Bolivian  Syndicate  of  New  York,  which  received  au¬ 
thorization  to  collect  taxes,  explore  for  rubber  and 
conduct  mining  operations.^ 

In  August  1902,  a  Brazilian  guerrilla  force  under 
the  leadership  of  Jose  Placido  de  Gastro  started  a  vic¬ 
torious  insurrection  in  Acre.  Castro,  a  26-year-old 
southerner,  adapted  to  Amazon  jungle  conditions 
with  the  same  agility  and  mobility  the  guerrillas 
practiced  on  horseback  in  the  backwoods  of  the  Rio 
Grande  during  the  Federalist  Revolution.^ 

In  January  1903,  after  many  battles,  the  Bolivian 
forces  were  decisively  defeated  and  withdrew.  Cas¬ 
tro  was  proclaimed  governor  of  the  independent  state 
of  Acre.  On  17  January  1903,  in  a  diplomatic  victory 
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Fo/"  secufity  reasons,  edch  dstdchmsnt  opGi'dted  without  knowing  the  planned  or  current 
operations  of  the  others.  Command  and  control  of  the  detachments  was  based  on  contacts 
at  selected  locations  at  predeteimined  dates  and  hours,  established  by  strict  compartmerr- 
talized  methods  and  the  use  of  passwords.  This  system  made  guerrillas  captured  alive  an 
important  and  necessary  source  of  information  for  counterguerrilla  operations. 


by  the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco,  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis 
was  signed.*  Brazil  bought  the  Acre  region  from 
Bolivia  for  2  million  pounds,  a  commitment  to  build 
the  Madeira-Mamore  railroad  and  an  agreement  to 
cover  a  1 10,000-pound  payment  owed  to  the  Bolivi¬ 
an  Syndicate.^  On  25  February  1904,  Acre  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  incorporated  into  the  Brazilian  Federa¬ 
tion  as  the  Federal  Territory  of  Acre. 

Castro  was  victorious  bwause  he  combined  rare 
skill  with  understanding  of  the  strategic  aspects  of 
the  geographic,  political,  economic  and  social  fac¬ 
tors  that  brought  Acre’s  citizens  to  the  armed  fight. 
In  his  military  operations,  Castro  applied  Napoleonic 
strategy  using  the  classic  art  of  war  principles.  With 
inferior  numbers,  he  adapted  his  forces  and  tactics  to 
the  enemy,  weather  and  terrain,  establishing  a  highly 
mobile  guerrilla  campaign. 

These  two  Amazon  military  campaign  historical 
examples  had  great  political  and  strategic  military 
significance.  They  demonstrated  enormous  patriotic 
enthusiasm  and  showed  the  fundamental  importance 
of  guerrilla  warfare  techniques  in  the  Amazon.  And 
as  I  will  discuss,  recent  events  involving  Brazilian 
regular  forces  in  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Amazon  Re¬ 
gion  are  based  on  the  lessons  learned  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  conducted  by  Teixeira  and  Castro  so  long 
ago.  These  lessons  will  be  used  again  if  it  should 
ever  become  necessary  to  defend  Brazil’s  vital  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Amazon. 

The  1970s  Counterguerrilla  Experience 

In  November  1970,  a  Brazilian  air  force  (FAB) 
SA-16  Albatross  aircraft  dropped  airborne  forces 
near  the  city  of  Maraba  on  the  Tocantins  River.  From 
7,000  feet,  12  men  from  the  Brazilian  Army  Air¬ 
borne  Brigade  Special  Forces  (SF)  Company 
jumped  in  a  military  free-fall  operation.  After  a 
30-second  delay,  they  opened  their  parachutes  and 
the  team  leader  unraveled  a  Brazilian  flag.  They 
drifted  onto  a  small  drop  zone — a  white  sandbar  in 
the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  team  rapidly  organized  itself  and  quickly 
brought  the  flag  to  a  waiting  Brazilian  navy  patrol 
boat,  where  a  marine  lieutenant  received  it  from 


them.  The  patrol  boat  then  moved  from  the  island  to 
the  port  of  Maraba.  ^0  There,  the  marine  solemnly 
disembarked  and  passed  the  flag  to  a  lieutenant  from 
a  jungle  infantry  battahon  of  the  Military  Command 
of  the  Amazon.  The  infantty  officer  then  drove  to 
the  city  center  square  and  passed  the  flag  to  a  public 
school  student.  To  the  sound  of  the  national  anthem, 
the  student  raised  the  flag  at  the  national  pavilion. 

This  civic  ceremony,  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
Marabd  residents,  signaled  the  completion  of  the 
first  joint  military  exercise  conducted  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  armed  forces  in  the  Amazon — Operation 

carajAs  70. 

Using  members  of  the  three  armed  forces,  and 
with  the  participation  of  various  units  not  headquar¬ 
tered  in  the  Amazon,  CARAJAS  70  was  a  counterin¬ 
surgency  exercise  in  a  jungle  environment.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  joint  training,  this  operation’s 
principal  objectives  were  presence  and  dissuasion 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  rural  guerrilla  center  in 
the  region  known  as  Bico  do  Papagaio.^^ 

In  April  1972,  intelligence  sources  confirmed  the 
guerillas’  existence  in  the  region  around  the  cities  of 
Maraba  and  Xambioa.  The  then-iUegal  Communist 
Party  of  Brazil  (PC  do  B),  which  had  a  Maoist 
orientation,  had  established  a  training  area  there,  in 
hopes  of  developing  a  liberated  zone. 

The  Araguaia  Guerrilla  Force  (FOGUERA),  as 
the  revolutionary  movement  had  named  itself,  was 
established  with  funding  from  the  international  com¬ 
munist  movement,  whose  members  were  primarily 
Albanian.  The  Communist  Party  of  Albania’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  FOGUERA  was  such  that  every 
day  at  2100,  a  one-hour  Portuguese  language  pro¬ 
gram  was  broadcast  via  short  wave  from  Radio  of  Ti¬ 
rana  in  Albania.  The  program  was  specifically  di¬ 
rected  to  the  FOGUERA  movement.  The  radio 
programs  transmitted  to  the  region  always  gave  a  he¬ 
roic  connotation  to  guerrilla  actions.  A  long-range 
radio  network  reached  the  guerrilla  force  via  an  in¬ 
termediate  station  and  the  Tirana  station.  Disman¬ 
tling  this  radio  link  was  one  of  the  first  successful  ac¬ 
tions  of  Brazilian  communications  and  security 
forces. 
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An  excellent  example  of  joint  training, 
/CARAJAS  JOJ’s  principal  objectives  were 
presence  and  dissuasion  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  rural  guerrilla  center  in  the 
region  known  as  Bico  do  Papagaio. 


The  operation  area  chosen  by  the  PC  do  B  was  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  to  subversive  actions.  The  re¬ 
gion  had  only  a  small  state  and  local  government 
presence.  Sanitation  and  medical  care  were  highly 
deficient.  Malaria  and  leishmaniasis  had  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  region,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  population  was  anemic  and  disease  infested. 
There  was  no  treated  water  and  very  little  drainage. 
The  region’s  economy  was  based  on  spring  nut  har¬ 
vesting  and  firewood.  Agriculture  was  subsistence 
farming  of  com,  manioc  and  rice.  The  population’s 
quality  of  life  was  very  low. 

Being  located  near  important  roadways  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable  to  the  PC  do  B  because  the  region 
received  a  considerable  number  of  new  colonists, 
which  facilitated  infiltration  of  guerrilla  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Militarily,  the  guerrillas’  choice  of  this  area 
was  intelligent  because  the  region  fell  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  two  Brazilian  Army  Military  Area  com¬ 
mands — the  Amazon  (CMA)  and  Planalto  (CMP). 
This  initially  caused  coordination  and  control  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  army  commands  and  gave  a  substantial 
advantage  to  the  guerrillas. 

In  May  1972,  when  Brazilian  militaiy  operations 
effectively  started,  FOGUERA  had  about  80  guerril¬ 
la  fighters,  including  15  women.  The  movement  was 
organized  into  a  political  bureau,  a  mUitaiy  commis¬ 
sion  and  three  guerrilla  detachments,  each  with  three 
groups  of  eight  to  10  members. 

The  political  bureau  was  the  head  organization  of 
the  PC  do  B,  which  had  split  away  from  the  Soviet- 
inspired  Brazilian  Communist  Party  (PCB)  to  follow 
the  Chinese  Maoist  line.  Adopting  the  principles  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  the  PC  do  B  envisioned  escalating 
the  guerrilla  movement  m  rural  areas  until  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  mral  population  and  then  extending  the 
movement  to  urban  areas.  The  PC  do  B  political  bu¬ 
reau  members  were  rarely  in  the  area,  but  they 
mstmcted  others  and  kept  abreast  of  all  events.  All 
military  commission  decisions  were  subordinate  to 
political  bureau  approval. 

The  military  commission  constituted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  FOGUERA.  Its  mission  was  to  plan,  coordi¬ 
nate  and  conduct  guerrilla  force  actions.  The  leader- 
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ship,  as  well  as  other  elements  in  command  of  the 
detachments  and  groups,  was  almost  totally  made  up 
of  members  who  had  completed  guerrilla  warfare 
courses  abroad,  notably  in  Peking,  Tirana  and  Havana. 

Subordinate  to  the  military  commission  were  the 
three  detachments  which  constituted  the  terrorist 
organization’s  maneuver  elements.  For  security 
reasons,  each  detachment  operated  without  know¬ 
ing  the  planned  or  current  operations  of  the  others. 
Command  and  control  (C^)  of  the  detachments  was 
based  on  contacts  at  selected  locations  at  predeter¬ 
mined  dates  and  hours,  established  by  strict  compart¬ 
mentalized  methods  and  the  use  of  passwords.  This 
system  made  guerrillas  captured  alive  an  important 
and  necessary  source  of  information  for  counter- 
guerriUa  operations.  Subordinate  to  each  detach¬ 
ment  were  nine  fire  groups  which  were  the  guerilla 
force’s  basic  elements.  A  fire  group’s  autonomy 
was  extremely  restricted,  and  it  operated  under  the 
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Trie  combatants’  psychological 
maturity  and  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  at  ail  levels  are  key  factors 
for  success  in  jungle  operations. 
The  excellent  training  provided 
j :  at  the  Jungle  Warfare  Training 
the  standard  for  the 
Brazilian  army’s  jungle  experts. 


A  major  intelligence  operation  ivas  planned  to  survey  in  detail. . .  the  terrain  and  the 
local  population.  Operation  Sucuti,  cautiously  launched,  planned  for  the  smallest  details  to 
be  Included . . .  [and]  made  clear  to  the  superior  command  that  the  problem  could  not  have 
a  military  solution  alone.  Military  actions  had  to  be  integrated  with  diverse  national  and  state 
civilian  governmental  organizations  to  ensure  a  complete  elimination  of  the  subversive  center 


detachment  commander’s  strict  control. 

For  the  most  part,  members  of  FOGUERA  were 
recruited  by  the  PC  do  B  from  university  students  in 
Fortaleza,  Salvador,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 
A  good  number  of  these  students  were  already  living 
clandestine  lives  compromised  by  their  actions  in  ur¬ 
ban  terrorism. 

Guerrilla  training  had  practical  and  theoretical  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  practical  part  was  preparation  of  the 
soldier  and  elementary  units  for  jungle  combat.  This 
included  map  reading,  conducting  ambushes,  han¬ 
dling  explosives  and  destruction  with  improvised 
naateriel.  T^  theoretical  goal  was  to  strengthen  the 
ideological  knowledge  of  FOGUERA  members. 
Besides  military  training,  the  groups  also  partici¬ 
pated  in  ^‘productive  work,”  principally  in  newly 
cleared  areas,  to  sustain  the  guerrilla  forces.  The 
guerrillas  also  developed  a  psychological  action  pro¬ 
gram  called  the  “work  of  the  masses”  aimed  at  ob¬ 
taining  the  people’s  support.  This  was  effective  in 
some  areas  where  the  FOGUERA  could  organize  a 
support  force,  but  at  no  time  did  the  organization  tiy 
to  reemit  locals  into  the  guerrilla  forces,  although  the 
local  people  probably  would  have  fought  with  them. 

In  truth,  FOGUERA  was  a  guerrilla  force  in  an  ini¬ 
tial  and  incipient  stage.  Its  armament  consisted  of 
handguns,  hunting  weapons  and  some  rifles  obtained 
from  isolated  actions  against  the  outposts  of  the  Para 
State  Police.  One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  feder¬ 
al  forces  made  was  to  initiate  operations  normally 
used  against  guerrilla  forces  in  their  final  stages  of 
organization  and  development 


Guerrilla  Operations  Begin 

Brazilian  counterguerrilla  actions  against  local 
forces  can  be  divided  into  three  phases:  Phase  I  from 
April  to  October  1972;  Phase  2  from  April  to  August 
1973;  and  Phase  3  from  September  1973  to  March 
1975.  Phase  1  involved  massive  use  of  Brazilian 
troops.  In  August  1972,  these  troops  numbered 
about  1,500  men.  Two  battalion-size  combat  bases 
were  established,  one  in  Maraba  and  the  other  in 
Xambioa.  Six  company-size  combat  bases  were  set 
up  in  the  interior  of  the  operational  area.  During 
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Phase  1,  a  series  of  mistakes  were  made: 

•  Mistaken  concepts  for  operations  and  tactics. 
The  planning  and  conduct  of  initial  operations  in  the 
Bico  do  Papagaio  region  assumed  that  the  counter¬ 
guerrilla  actions  would  be  the  type  that  are  normally 
unleashed  against  forces  already  in  the  stage  of  a  na¬ 
tional  liberation  army.  One  of  the  first  operations 
was  a  “clean-sweep”  action  in  the  Andorinhas 
Mountains,  which  do  not  have  natural  cover.  After 
being  bombarded  with  napalm  by  the  air  force,  the 
mountains  were  vigorously  searched  and  encircled 
by  a  large  force.  The  results  were  dismal,  because 
the  guerrillas  were  never  there.  In  the  jungle,  federal 
patrols  moved  on  trails  in  large  platoon  formations 
of  35  to  40  men,  while  the  guerrillas  moved  through 
the  jungle  in  groups  of  five  to  10. 

•  Lack  of  tactical  unity  of  effort.  Unity  of  effort 
was  lost  in  planning  and  operations  because  the  com¬ 
bat  base  in  Maraba  was  under  the  control  of  the 
CMA,  while  the  one  in  Xambioa  was  under  the 
CMP’s  command,  A  simple  call  for  aeromedical 
evacuation  produced  complex  coordination  prob¬ 
lems. 

•  Incomplete  intelligence.  There  were  no  maps  or 
aerial  photographs  of  the  operational  area.  Lack  of 
terrain  knowledge  was  enormous,  and  FOGUERA’s 
disposition  and  composition  were  unknown.  Com¬ 
bat  intelligence  was  extremely  scarce  about  recent 
and  current  enemy  activities,  peculiarities  and  defi¬ 


ciencies. 


•  Great  diversity  in  units  employed  and  deficien¬ 
cies  in  training.  Units  from  different  parts  of  Brazil 
were  used  in  this  phase.  Some  had  little  skill  and  no 
training  in  jungle  counterguerrilla  operations.  Many 
units  consisted  of  new  reemits  who  had  not  even 
completed  six  months  of  instruction  and  were  psy¬ 
chologically  immature.  Accidental  discharge  of 
weapons  and  shots  fired  mistakenly  when  patrols  in¬ 
advertently  met  in  the  jungle  caused  some  casualties. 

•  Lack  of  continuity  in  operations.  Unlike  the 
guerrilla  force,  which  had  been  in  the  area  for  some 
time  and  remained  there,  the  Brazilian  troops  were 
used  for  predetermined  periods.  They  never  re¬ 
mained  more  than  20  days  and  returned  to  their  base 
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The  entire  force— including  air  forr^  personnel— operated  undercover  in  civilian  clothing. 
Using  a  “cover  story,”  the  soldiers  posed  as  elements  of  the  federal  police  to  avoid  recognition 
that  the  Brazilian  armed  forces  were  being  used  to  handle  an  internal  defense  problem. 

. . .  About  three  years  after  the  counterinsurgency  campaign’s  start,  the  most 
dangerous  center  of  rural  guenillas  in  Brazil  was  eliminated. 


camps  without  being  replaced.  This  discontinuity 
hurt  operations  and  created  a  negative  view  of  the 
military  among  the  population. 

Despite  these  problems,  there  were  two  positive 
aspects  of  Phase  1:  15  casualties  were  inflicted  on 
the  guerrilla  force,  and  all  levels  of  command  gained 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
area  insurgent  situation. 

In  October  1972,  in  a  decision  made  in  Brasilia  by 
the  ground  force’s  highest  level  of  command,  opera¬ 
tions  were  interrupted.  Planning  for  Phase  2  consid¬ 
ered  all  the  lessons  learned  during  Phase  1 .  A  major 
intelligence  operation  was  planned  to  survey  in  detail 
the  FOGUE^,  the  terrain  and  the  local  population. 
Operation  Sucuri,  cautiously  launched,  planned  for 
the  smallest  details  to  be  included.  The  information 
obtained  during  Sucuri  made  clear  to  the  superior 
command  that  the  problem  could  not  have  a  military 
solution  alone.  MUitaiy  actions  had  to  be  integrated 
with  diverse  national  and  state  civilian  governmental 
organizations  to  ensure  a  complete  elimination  of  the 
subversive  center. 

Phase  3,  Operation  Marajoara,  was  launched  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  surveys  devel¬ 
oped  during  Operation  Sucuri.  The  CMA  was  ap¬ 
pointed  command  headquarters  with  of  all  units, 
including  several  civilian  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Additionally,  professional  troops 
were  selected  from  the  best-trained  jungle  infantry 
and  airborne  units.  A  rigorous  training  program  em¬ 
phasizing  the  exercise  of  leadership  at  all  levels  was 
conducted  in  garrison  areas  and  in  the  combat  area. 

Three  combat  bases  were  established:  the  princi¬ 
pal  command  post  (CP)  in  Maraba;  Xambioa;  and 
Bacaba  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Transamazon  High¬ 
way.  An  efficient  and  secure  system  of  communica¬ 
tions  greatly  enhanced  the  system.  Likewise,  an 
efficient  logistic  support  system  was  created  to  han¬ 
dle  all  the  highly  specialized  characteristics  of  the 
mission  and  operational  environment. 

The  entire  force — including  air  force  personnel — 
operated  undercover  in  civilian  clothing.  Using  a 
“cover  story,”  the  soldiers  posed  as  elements  of  the 
federal  police  to  avoid  recognition  that  the  Brazilian 


armed  forces  were  being  used  to  handle  an  internal 
defense  problem. 

Patrols  began  operating  with  only  five  to  10  men, 
comparable  to  the  enemy  guerrillas.  Also,  Brazilian 
patrols  began  using  the  considerable  skills  of  local 
inhabitants  who  acted  as  guides  or  trackers.  These 
elements  proved  decisive  in  the  operation’s  success. 
Instead  of  moving  on  trails,  the  patrols  used  aerial 
photos  provided  by  the  air  force  to  navigate  through 
the  jungle.  Once  again,  the  lesson  that  “guenillas 
can  best  fight  other  guenillas”  was  reinforced.  In 
this  context,  the  important  role  executed  by  the  SF 
elements  stands  out. 

These  unconventional  warfare  experts  were  con¬ 
tinuously  involved  in  actions  against  the  FO- 
GUERA,  beginning  with  intelligence  operations  in 
CARAJAS  70.  During  Operation  Marajoara^  SF  ele¬ 
ments  acted  as  force  multipliers  by  training  engaged 
units  and  preparing  self-defense  forces  in  the  local 
communities;  launching  intelligence  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  operations  with  the  local  population;  and  using 
selected  direct-action  missions  against  the  internal 
enemy. 

Another  important  achievement  of  the  counter- 
guerrilla  campaign  was  the  success  of  the  air  force 
units,  particularly  the  helicopter  squadrons.  Per¬ 
forming  infiltration,  exfiltration,  resupply  and  aero- 
medical  evacuation  missions,  these  units  were 
instrumental  in  the  operation’s  overall  success. 

About  three  years  after  the  counterinsurgency 
campaign’s  start,  the  most  dangerous  center  of  rural 
guerrillas  in  Brazil  was  eliminated.  Furthermore,  the 
Brazilian  armed  forces  had  established  a  sound  basis 
for  doctrine  and  operations  in  jungle  and  mountain 
environments. 

Defending  the  Brazilian  Amazon  Today 

On  26  February  1991,  about  40  men  who  called 
themselves  guerrillas  of  the  Colombian  Communist 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  {FARC)  conducted  a 
raid  into  Brazilian  territory.  They  attacked  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  army  detachment  at  a  semipermanent  camp  on 
the  bank  of  the  Traira  River  on  the  Brazil-Colombia 
border.  The  attack  was  conducted  in  three  echelons. 
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The  lawless  situation  there  was  caused  by  a  large  number  of  illegal  Brazilian  and 
Colombian  miners  who  arrived  in  Trafra  after  the  deactivation  of  the  Paranapanema  Mining 
Company.  ...It  was  later  proved  that  the  Cobmbian  FARC  guenillas  were  allied  with  cocaine 
dealers  and  illegal  Colombian  miners.  The  Colombian  guerrilla  action  seemed  to  be  a 
reprisal  for  previous  countergueirilla  actions  conducted  by  the  Trafra  Detadiment. _ 


TTie  fire-support  element  remained  on  the  Colom¬ 
bian  bank  while  the  other  two  elements — assault  and 
security — ^unleashed  intense  automatic  weapons  fire 
against  the  camp.  The  surprised  camp  members  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  react.  During  the  action,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  17-man  unit  suffered  12  casualties:  three  dead 
and  nine  wounded.  Two  Colombian  miners  detained 
at  the  camp  also  died. 

By  die  raid’s  end,  the  Colombian  guerrillas,  suf¬ 
fering  no  losses  themselves,  had  stolen  the  station  ra¬ 
dio,  ammunition,  uniforms  and  all  of  the  post’s  ar¬ 
maments.  They  carried  5.56nun  automatic  weapons 
and  various  hunting  rifles  and  wore  light  green  uni¬ 
forms  and  rabber  boots.  Two  women  who  were 
identified  among  the  attacking  commandos  had  al¬ 
ready  been  detained  at  the  post  before. 

The  minister  of  the  army,  Brazilian  Ground  Force 
commander,  authorized  the  Amazon  Ground  Force 
commander  to  establish  the  Trafra  Detachment  to 
confront  the  riotous  situation  in  the  Trafra  Moun¬ 
tains.  Ibe  lawless  situation  there  was  caused  by  a 
large  number  of  illegal  Brazilian  and  Colombian 
miners  who  arrived  in  Trafra  after  the  deactivation  of 
the  Paranapanema  Mining  Company. 

It  was  later  proved  that  the  Colombian  FARC 
guerrillas  were  allied  with  cocaine  dealers  and  illegal 
Colombian  miners.  The  Colombian  guerrilla  action 
seemed  to  be  a  reprisal  for  previous  counterguerrilla 
actions  conducted  by  the  Trafra  Detachment.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Trafra  Detachment  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  maintaining  law  and  order.  Their  operations 
were  restricted  to  deporting  Colombian  miners  to 
their  territory  and  stopping  Brazilian  miners  from 
entering  the  area.  The  Brazilian  federal  government 
planned  to  normalize  the  local  situation,  then  return 
Brazilian  miners  to  the  area. 

The  FARC  attack  against  the  detachment  was  un¬ 
foreseen.  Since  the  first  BrazUian  border  platoons 
were  established  in  the  Amazon,  attacks  like  this  had 
never  occurred.  The  FARC  attack  led  to  the  planning 
and  execution  of  a  combined  operation  staffed  by  the 
armed  forces  of  Brazil  and  Colombia — Operation 
Trafra.  This  operation  was  the  principal  result  of  an 
extraordinary  regional  bilateral  meeting  held  on  9 


March  1991  between  Brazil  and  Colombia. 

This  meeting  produced  various  combined  accords 
and  recommendations  and  defined  the  forces’  com¬ 
mitment  to  operate  in  their  respective  territories  to 
maintain  order  and  pacify  the  border  region.  The 
meeting  also  established  the  coordinated  actions  to 
be  conducted  by  Brazilians  and  Colombians  at  aU 
levels  of  planning.  An  agreement  was  reached  for 
the  immediate  and  continuous  exchange  of  intelli¬ 
gence  related  to  subversion,  terrorism  and  narcotraf¬ 
ficking  in  order  to  neutralize  possible  threats.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  Brazil’s  and  Colombia’s  ar¬ 
mies  should  foster  combined  problem  management 
to  increase  government  presence  in  the  area  and  sup¬ 
port  community  development  activities. 

In  the  Brazilian  territory,  the  CMA  CP  remained 
in  Vila  Bittencourt,  a  border  platoon  headquarters 
along  the  Colombian  frontier,  fri  the  Colombian  ter- 
ritoiy,  the  CP  was  at  La  Pedrera.  The  results  of  Op¬ 
eration  Trafra  were  significant.  On  the  Colombian 
side,  patrols  by  the  Batallon  BejarOno  Munoz — a 
highly  trained  counterguerrilla  unit — established  ef¬ 
fective  control  in  their  area  of  operation. 

On  the  Brazilian  side,  the  1st  Special  Border 
Battalion’s  (1st  BEF’s)  exceptional  performance 
stands  out.*^  Overcoming  the  initial  trauma  of  the 
Trafra  attack,  the  1st  BEF  (today  the  8th  Jungle  fri- 
fantiy  Battalion,  Ikbatinga)  killed  seven  guerrillas 
who  had  attacked  the  detachment,  imprisoned  sever¬ 
al  members  of  the  guerilla  support  network  and  re¬ 
captured  most  of  the  stolen  military  equipment. 

Major  participating  units  inclucM  elements  of  the 
traditional  Amazonas  Battalion,  1st  Jungle  Infantry 
Battalion  (1st  BIS).  The  Brazilian  army’s  Strategic 
Reserve  elements,  the  SF  and  army  aviation  units 
quickly  responded  to  support  and  reinforcement  re¬ 
quests.  The  presence  of  unconventional  warfare  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  1st  Special  Forces  Battalion  (1st 
BFEsp),  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  extremely  useful.  The 
1st  BI%sp  deployed  an  immediate  action  detach¬ 
ment  that  was  integrated  with  SF  and  commando 
troops.  Performing  intelligence  operations  and  se¬ 
lect^  direct-action  missions,  they  were  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  operation  commander. 
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Military  free-^all 
Is  an  efficient  infil¬ 
tration  technique 
for  Special  Forces 
in  the  Amazon. 


The  Brazilian  Air  Force’s  armed  AT-27 
Tucanos,  jointly  operating  with  SIVAM 
(Amazon  Surveillance  System)  radars, 
are  a  decisive  combat  power  multiplier 
against  “adversary  forces.” 
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JUNGLE  OPERAHONS 


Existing  probiems  in  the  arc  of  the  Amazonian  border  from  French  Guiana  to 
Bolivia,  involve  Indian  management,  clandestine  mining  and  the  smuggling  of  precious 
minerals,  contraband  and  aims.  The  problems’  root  can  be  linked  to  strong  connections 
between  foreign  guerrillas  and  drug  traffickers,  creating  the  phenomenon  ofnarcoguenillas. . . . 
This  situation  could  escalate  crises  that  might  threaten  Brazii’s  vital  interests  in  the  Amazon. 


Operation  Trafra  marks  a  historically  significant 
point  for  army  aviation.  This  was  the  fost  time  the 
recently  created  Army  Aviation  Brigade  was 
deployed  in  an  Amazon  combat  operation.  The  Aju- 
ricaba  Patrol  employed  four  multipurpose  Pantera 
helicopters  and  two  scout  Esquilo  helicopters.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  aviation  logistic  personnel  and  maintenance 
troops  supported  the  infiltration  and  resupply  of 
Colombian  patrols.  After  the  operation,  two  Panter- 
as  and  two  Esquilos  were  left  to  support  the  1st  BEE 
in  Tra&a  for  six  more  months. 

|  „  FAB  participation  provided  intratheater  airlift  of 
soldiers  and  logistic  support  with  C-130  Hercules 
and  C-115  Buffalos.  ITie  FAB  was  represented  on 
the  CP  staff  by  an  air  support  liaison  officer  from  the 
Vn  Air  Force  Command.  He  assumed  the  planning 
duty  and  directed  the  employment  of  air  assets  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  operation  by  the  Air  General  Command 
(COMGAR),  Brasilia,  Federal  District.  The  assets, 
all  based  in  Vila  Bittencourt,  included  two  C-95 
Bandeirante  aircraft  for  aerial  reconnaissance,  six 
UH-IH  helicopters  and  six  Ar-27  TVicano  fighters. 
The  operation  demonstrated  that  in  the  Amazon, 
without  adequate  FAB  support,  ground  forces  will  be 
extremely  limited  in  their  combat,  combat  support 
and  sustainment  operations. 

The  Brazilian  navy  also  had  a  role  in  Operation 
Traira.  A  navy  river  patrol  ship  ftom  the  Amazon 
Fleet  deployed  to  Vda  Bittenccxirt  to  assist  with  logis- 
i  Ktic  support  arid  to  iricrease  regional  security  levels. 
Existing  problems  in  the  arc  of  the  Amazonian 
border  from  French  Guiana  to  Bolivia  involve  Indian 
management,  clandestine  mining  and  the  smuggling 
of  precious  minerals,  contraband  and  arms.  Tlie 
M  problem  strong  connections 

k;  between  foreign  guerrillas  and  drug  traffickers, 
the  phenomenon  of  narcoguerrillas,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Pern  and  Colombia.  This  situation  could  es¬ 
calate  crises  that  might  threaten  Brazil’s  vital  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Amazon.  Hiis  especially  concerns  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  national 
patrimony. 

illli  In  November  1991,  Operation  Perm  Loco  was 


front  latent  FARC  threats.  This  operation  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  lauarete  and  Queran'  regions,  both  in 
the  state  of  Amazonas.*^  The  5th  Jungle  Infantry 
Battalion  (5th  BIS),  1st  BFEsp  and  14  helicopters 
from  the  Army  Aviation  Brigade  participated.  Like- 
Operation  Traira,  this  operation  further  demon¬ 
strated  the  capabilities  of  the  units  involved.  They 
successfully  dissuaded  the  Colombian  narcoguerril¬ 
las  in  the  region  from  conducting  incursions  mto 
Brazilian  territory. 

Operational  Design  for  Frontier  Defense 

In  directives  sent  by  the  Army  General  Staff, 
Brasflia,  relating  to  external  defense,  the  Ground  Op¬ 
erations  Command  (COTer)  was  directed  to  use 
ground  forces  to  defend  vital  Brazilian  interests.  All 
lessons  learned  from  Operations  Traira  and  Perm 
Loco  were  considered  in  developing  long-term  plans 
for  Amazon  operations. 

Defining  the  type  of  operation  as  low-intensity 
conflict  was  an  important  strategy,  llie  threat,  gener¬ 
ally  designated  as  “adversary  forces,”  presented  it¬ 
self  in  various  forms:  naicotraffickers,  guerrillas 
vrith  or  without  political  motivation,  Indians  without 
Brazilian  citizenship,  clandestine  gold  miners,  in¬ 
ternational  adventurers,  foreign-infiltrated  agents  (to 
include  state  or  privately  sponsored)  or  a  coinbmaJ*  J 
tion  of  these  elements — ^aU  threatening  Brazilian  na-’  i: 
tional  security  and  undermining  its  sovereignty. 

Tlie  militaiy  operations’  overall  political  objec¬ 
tives  will  be  reached  when  Brazilian  sovereignty  and 
integrity  are  established  throughout  the  region.  Tbe 
operations  will  not  be  suspended  until  adversary 
forces  have  been  expelled  from  Brazilian  territory. 
Military  objectives  can  be  summarized  as  defending 
the  population  and  national  patrimony  by  destroying 
adversary  forces  operating  within  the  national  terri¬ 
tory. 

Fundamentally,  ground  force  action  will  increase 
in  intensity,  starting  with  prevention  tactics  and  mov¬ 
ing  to  suppression.  Operational  actions  following 
escalation  will  be  as  follows: 

•  Military  support  to  federal,  state  or  city  gov¬ 
ernments. 
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•  Inteffigence-gathering  operations  and  opera¬ 
tions  against  adversary  forces. 

•  Major  operations  if  adversary  forces  evolve 
more  developed  strategies  and  organizations. 

The  strategic  concept  for  using  ground  forces  in 
these  situations  is  that,  despite  the  conduct  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  destroy  adversary  forces,  the  Brazilian  mili¬ 
tary  war  stracture  will  not  be  activated  and  forces 
will  continue  to  conduct  unconventional  military  op¬ 
erations. 

To  better  deal  with  these  situations,  the  CMA  can 
activate  a  conflict  area  (AC)  through  the  authority  of 
the  minister  of  the  army.  The  est^lishment  of  the 
AC  in  terms  of  a  defined  territorial  limit  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  border  area  where  there  may  be  immi¬ 
nent  or  already-occurring  threats.  In  terms  of  com¬ 
mand  stmcture,  the  AC  must  be  divided  into  an 
operations  zone  (Z  Op)  and  support  zone  (Z  Ap). 
The  AC  commander  must  establish  the  C^  stmcture 
and  responsibilities  within  the  AC. 

The  Z  Op  must  be  restricted  to  a  region  where  op¬ 
erations  to  destroy  adversary  forces  will  occur.  This 
region  must  include  the  ground  and  air  space  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  operations’  conduct.  In  principle,  the  Z 
Op  commander  commands  the  echelons  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  adversary  force  destmction. 

The  Z  Ap  is  a  region  for  facilitating  sustainment 
support  of  the  operation,  much  like  a  communica¬ 
tions  zone  in  US  Army  doctrine.  In  principle,  the  Z 
Ap  CP  must  be  collocated  with  the  principal  logistic 
base.  Basically,  supplies  arrive  at  the  Z  Ap,  normally 
an  area  where  an  adequate  airfield  exists,  by  air  or 
river.  From  there,  supplies  are  transported  to  the  Z 
Op  by  helicopter. 

The  AC  size  is  established  by  CMA  based  on  the 
seriousness  or  complexity  of  the  problem.  In  an  area 
where  the  adversary  force’s  combat  power  is  consid¬ 
erable — ^with  sigirificant  irregular  forces,  guerrillas 
and  foreign  narcotraffickers — the  activated  AC 
should  be  brigade  size.  The  commander  should  be 
from  one  of  the  four  jungle  infantry  brigades  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  strategic  Amazon  area.  In  this  case,  the 
brigade  commander  could  designate  one  of  his 
battalion  commanders  as  Z  Op  commander  and  his 
S4  as  Z  Ap  commander. 

Based  on  available  combat  information,  the  COTer 


establishes  priority  areas  for  planning  and  training. 
If  the  problem  is  small  or  restricted,  the  CMA  could 
decide  to  have  its  subordinate  brigades  establish  an 
AC  appropriate  for  a  battalion. 

For  planning  in  an  activated  AC,  available  re¬ 
sources  include  the  combat,  combat  support  and  lo¬ 
gistic  elements  of  CMA  and  the  Brazilian  Army 
Strategic  Reserve.  This  includes  employing  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Army  Aviation  Command,  Aiffiome  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade  and  SF  Battalion.  Besides  these,  the 
combat,  combat  support  and  logistic  elements  of  the 
FAB  and  navy  are  available  and  can  be  allocated  to 
the  COTer  by  the  COMGAR  and  die  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  Command. 

These  resources  can  be  increased  depending  on 
the  complexity  of  the  mission  and  the  requirements 
of  private  and  civilian  government  organizations, 
which  fall  under  the  AC  command.  All  this  gives  the 
Brazilian  army  an  adequate  stracture  for  preparing, 
planning  and  conducting  operations  in  defense  of  the 
strategic  Amazon  area. 

Future  Strategy  for  the  Amazon  Theater 

The  threat  to  Brazilian  interests  in  the  Amazon  is, 
primarily,  a  function  of  the  ability  of  Brazil’s  friendly 
neighbors  to  control  or  defeat  their  serious  internal 
conflicts.  The  presence  and  fervor  of  narcoguenillas 
in  Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  such  that  “social 
bliss”  now  orin  the  near  term  is  unlikely,  despite  the 
extraordinary  attempts  taken  by  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernments.  Also,  fighting  foreign  narcoguerrillas  in 
an  external  defense  situation  in  areas  along  the  Ama¬ 
zon  border  remains  a  possibility  and  suggests  a  need 
for  multinational,  combined  operations  in  both  the 
short  and  medium  terms. 

Brazilian  vision  must  focus  on  possible  threats  to 
constitutional  authority  and  the  mamtenance  of  law 
and  order.  One  threat  is  related  to  interest  in  the 
Amazon  by  groups  called  “landless  movements.” 
Such  a  threat — ^which  may  or  may  not  have  ideologi¬ 
cal  connotations — may  require  using  federal  force. 
Eventually,  a  fight  against  adversary  forces  in  an  in¬ 
ternal  defense  scenario  could  result.  The  Bico  doPa- 
pagaio  continues  to  be  a  potentially  explosive  re^on 
for  this  type  of  conflict.  To  prevent  its  escalation, 
much  more  than  militaiy  presence  is  required.  There 
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Significance  of  Braziiian  Strategic  Thinking 

Colonel  William  W.  Mendel,  US  Army,  Retired 


Colonel  Alvaro  de  Souza  Pinheiro’s  article  about  the 
Brazilian  experience  in  the  Amazon  captures  the  North 
American  reader’s  attention  because  of  its  rough  parallel  to 
“winning  the  wild  West”  in  US  history.  While  Ae  United 
States  had  mostly  tamed  its  West  by  1900,  Brazil  is  still  in 
the  process  of  bringing  order  and  progress  to  the  outer 
reaches  of  its  Amazon  region.  Alvaro’s  essay  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  on  several  levels  by  US  security  professionals  deal¬ 
ing  with  Ibero-American  issues. 

Alvaro’s  frank  discussion  of  Brazil’s  counterguerrilla 
experience  in  the  Amazon  Basin  highlights  how  national 
boundaries  were  drawn  and  how  Brazilian  nationality  was 
formed.  This  includes  the  fight  “to  subdue”  indigenous 
peoples  who  threatened  the  Portuguese-Brazilian  conquest 
of  Brazil.  Alvaro’s  story  of  jungle  fighting,  which  he  brings 
forward  to  today,  may  inspire  some  readers  to  seek  more 
information  about  Brazil.^ 

In  Brazil’s  modem  history,  the  FOGUERA  (Araguaia 
Guerrilla  Force  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Brazil)  was  the 
biggest  rural  threat  to  Brazil’s  national  security.  The  stories 
of  Operation  CARAJAS  70  and  subsequent  operations  to 
counter  FOGUERA^  guerrilla  actions,  describe  the  matu¬ 
ration  of  Brazil’s  modem  armed  forces  in  actions  that  in¬ 
fluenced  doctrine  and  joint  interoperability.  By  1974,  the 
military  had  largely  finished  off  the  rural  guerrilla  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  Brazil’s  military  arm.  The  Brazilians  did  not 
employ  foreign  advisers  or  foreign  troops  to  defeat  the 
communist  guerrilla  movement.  This  makes  them  unusual 
in  Latin  American  military  experience  and  explains  the 
feeling  of  pride  members  of  their  armed  forces  have  in  de¬ 
fending  the  national  patrimony. 

The  Traifa  incident  (February  1991)  was  significant  for 
Brazil  for  two  reasons.  It  was  the  first  time  Brazilian  sol¬ 
diers  were  killed  in  combat  with  rural  guerrillas  since  bat¬ 
tling  the  FOGUERA  in  1974.^  The  event  served  notice  to 
the  Brazilian  government  that  the  frontier’s  defense  was  se¬ 
rious  business  that  needed  support.  Indeed,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Francisco  Rezek  reportedly  advised  the 
Colombian  government  that  the  Brazilian  army  could  not 
accept  this  kind  of  action,  and  something  would  be  done  to 
counter  the  guerrilla  groups.^  The  consequence  was  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a  combined  Brazil-Colombia 
operation.  According  to  the  Brazilian  minister  of  the  army, 
seven  Colombian  guerrillas  were  killed;  four  were  captur^ 
and  later  returned  to  the  Colombian  army. 

The  incident  also  confirmed  the  need  for  frontier  troops. 
Since  1920,  the  Brazilian  army  has  had  a  border  watch  pro¬ 
gram.  Today,  five  jungle  infantry  battalions  patrol  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Amazon  border  areas,  which  compose  60  percent  of 
the  national  territory.  The  battalions’  mission  is  made  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  “facts  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon,”  described  by 
the  minister  of  the  army  in  his  1991  testimony  to  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  National  Congress: 

•  Great  size  of  the  region. 

•  Weak  transportation  network,  mainly  riverine. 
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•  Small  and  diversified  population. 

•  Difficulty  in  making  government  presence  felt. 

•  Indian  tribes  largely  ignore  borders. 

•  Presence  and  predatory  behavior  of  miners  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries  who,  attract^  by  gold,  corrupt  the  Indians 
and  operate  in  diverse  areas  without  authorization  and 
without  respect  for  national  borders  or  environment. 

•  Acts  of  foreign  religious  missions,  who  do  not  always 
work  on  their  religious  function. 

•  Presence  of  organized  guerrilla  groups  and  powerful 
drug  cartels  in  neighboring  countries. 

•  Intervention  of  multinational  groups  under  various 
justifications:  environment,  Indian  rights,  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  rain  forest. 

•  Difficulty  neighboring  countries  have  in  protecting 
their  border  areas.^ 

Countering  Gray  Area  Phenomena 

Alvaro’s  article  also  includes  valuable  “lessons  learned” 
concerning  issues  of  interest  to  US  policy  makers  and  strat¬ 
egists.  These  issues  include:  recognizing  the  immediate 
d^ger  to  national  welfare  presented  by  GAP,  including 
drug  trafficking,  insurgency,  smuggling,  lawlessness,  pov¬ 
erty  and  refugee  flows;  developing  interagency  coopera¬ 
tion  and  integration  to  achieve  policy  goals — especially  in¬ 
tegrating  military  resources  and  operations  with  those  of 
civilian  government  agencies;  and  putting  someone  in 
charge  of  multiagency  actions  in  designated  operating 
areas.  Similar  issues  also  confound  US  strategy  devel¬ 
opment,  and  their  resolution  remains  problematic.^  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1990s,  US  Southern  Command  initiated  ac¬ 
tions  to  improve  interagency  cooperation  and  the 
integration  of  multiagency  resources  in  efforts  to  counter 
GAP — especially  narcotrafficking  and  insurgency — in 
the  Southern  Theater.  By  1994,  essential  funding  for  such 
initiatives  was  lost  due  to  military  cutbacks. 

“Guerrillas  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon”  demonstrates  Bra¬ 
zilian  recognition  of  several  GAP  threats  to  national  sover¬ 
eignty.  Only  recently  has  US  national  leadership  placed 
emphasis  on  these  kinds  of  dangers  to  our  interests,  notably 
in  President  Bill  Clinton’s  National  Security  Strategy. 
‘Transnational  phenomena  such  as  terrorism,  narcotics 
trafficking,  environmental  degradation,  natural  resource 
depletion,  rapid  population  growth  and  refugee  flows  also 
have  security  implications  for  both  present  and  long-term 
American  policy.  In  addition,  an  emerging  class  of 
transnationd  environmental  issues  are  increasingly  affect¬ 
ing  international  stability  and  consequently  will  present 
new  challenges  to  U.S.  security.”^  Brazil’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Amazon  states  such  as  Roraima,  Amazonas, 
Acre  and  Rondonia  has  alarmed  some  in  the  internation¬ 
al  community  who  fear  that  increased  access  to  and  use  of 
the  Brazilian  Amazon’s  natural  resources  will  bring  harm 
to  the  global  environment. 

Alvaro’s  concern  over  French  President  Francois  Mitter- 
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is  a  need  for  more  efficient  government  action  coor¬ 
dinated  at  the  federal,  state  and  city  levels.  However, 
to  remain  ready  in  the  future  for  these  types  of  situa¬ 
tions,  all  military  commands  must  stay  updated  on 
plans  for  integrated  security. 

Any  prospective  analysis  involving  the  Brazilian 
Amazon’s  security  must  consider  the  pesent  in¬ 
ternational  environment  and  the  implications  of  de- 


and’s  comment  about  a  right  to  intervene  in  other  countries’ 
internal  affairs  when  environmental  issues  are  involved 
brings  up  other  potential  dangers  to  Brazil’s  sovereignty. 
Additionally,  the  perception  that  the  United  States  also  has 
designs  on  Brazil  has  found  voice  in  recent  years  among 
some  who  have  sincere  concerns  for  US  intervention 
policy  and  others  who  find  the  issue  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  domestic  political  posturing.  For  example,  a  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  newspaper  editorial  titled  “Brazil  Surrounded”  ad¬ 
monished  its  readers  about  advancing  a  so-called  theory  of 
the  siege  but  still  suggested  that  “The  presence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  in  the  Amazon  region  is  proof  enough — after 
all,  are  they  not  also  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Paraguay  and  even  in  Argentina?  What  interests  can  the 
United  States  pursue  in  those  countries  but  to  hem  in  Brazil 
by  monitoring  its  air  space  with  powerful  radars?  Why 
would  they  intend  to  lay  siege  to  Brazil?  Because  Brazil 
is  the  only  developing  country  that  can  undermine  the  real 
power  wielded  by  vast  economic  sectors  in  the  United 
States  inasmuch  as  by  subduing  environmentalists’  restric¬ 
tions,  we  can  reach  the  Pacific!”^ 

Looking  beyond  the  chimera  of  US  intervention  in  the 
Amazon,  Alvaro  has  identified  rock-solid  threats  repre¬ 
senting  a  GAP  dynamic  that  US  security  specialists  cannot 
ignore — ^the  linkage  of  narcotraffickers  and  guerrillas. 
Since  US  involvement  with  conflicts  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  in  the  1980s,  support  for  counterinsurgency  has 
been  unpopular.  However,  overseas  counterdrug  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  funded.  This  has  led  to  the  peculiar  asser¬ 
tion  in  some  US  interagency  circles  that  no  clear  linkage 
exists  among  the  narcotraffickers  and  guerrilla  groups.  But 
as  Alvaro  advises  fi*om  first-diand  experience  in  Brazilian 
border  regions:  “The  problem’s  root  can  be  linked  to 
strong  connections  between  foreign  guerrillas  and  drug 
traffickers,  creating  the  phenomenon  of  narcoguerrillas, 
particularly  in  Peru  and  Colombia.  This  situation  could 
escalate  crises  that  might  threaten  Brazil’s  vital  interests 
in  the  Amazon.  This  especially  concerns  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  national  patrimony.” 


mands  by  groups  who  have  appointed  themselves  as 
the  “New  World  Order’s”  leaders.  In  this  new  in¬ 
ternational  system,  where  the  United  States  is  the 
only  economic  and  military  superpower,  new  centers 
of  tension  and  friction  have  grown  vnth  relation  to 
ethnic,  religious  and  national  identities. 

Environmental  questions  of  special  importance 
also  have  been  raised.  Under  the  auspices  of  ecologi- 


Brazil  is  taking  direct  action  against  the  narcoguerrilla 
nexus  as  one  objective  in  its  counterdmg  strategy.  The  US 
Andean  Ridge  strategy  for  reducing  the  movement  of  illicit 
drugs  to  the  United  States  will  remain  problematic  until  the 
transnational  narcogueirilla  linkage  is  accounted  for  in 
counterdrug  campaign  design. 

In  describing  military  operations  in  Brazil’s  border  re¬ 
gions,  Alvaro  provides  insight  for  integrating  multiagency 
resources.  Brazil’s  military  leaders  recognized  there  would 
be  a  need  for  interagency  cooperation  to  integrate  military 
counterguerrilla  actions  with  other  national  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment  organizations.  As  Alvaro  states,  “There  is  a  need 
for  more  efficient  government  action  coordinated  at  the 
federal,  state  and  city  levels.” 

The  problem  of  establishing  a  regional  czar  or  lead 
agency  was  solved  by  establishing  the  Military  Command 
of  the  Amazon  as  command  headquarters  with  control  of 
all  units,  including  several  civilian  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  In  this  case,  the  armed  forces  were  seen  as 
best  able  to  command  and  control  complex  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  While  this  model  may  not  fit  US  inter¬ 
agency  endeavors,  the  important  point  is  that  the  Brazilians 
seized  the  initiative,  put  someone  in  charge  and  integrated 
multiagency  actions. 

A  strategy  of  Lassitude 

Brazil’s  Strategy  of  Lassitude  outlines  national  plans  to 
defend  Brazilian  territory  from  intervention  forces.  This  is 
a  strategy  for  making  the  enemy  weary — exhausting  his  na¬ 
tional  will.  Certainly,  this  strategy  demonstrates  a  serious 
intent  to  maintain  sovereignty  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  and 
offers  Brazil’s  view  of  intervention  threats.  Most  interesting 
is  that  Brazil’s  military  strategists  were  able  to  extend  their 
vision  for  national  defense  beyond  the  stricture  of  today’s 
popularized  annihilation  concepts  to  consider  a  range  of  op¬ 
tions  appropriate  for  the  situation.  US  military  planners 
might  wonder  if  current  staff  training  and  military  doctrine, 
which  demands  “prompt  and  decisive”  warfare,  could  facil¬ 
itate  or  even  allow  thinking  about  attrition-style  strategies.^ 
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cal  preservationists,  international  social  interest 
groups  have  constructed  and  spread  a  negative  image 
of  the  Brazilian  Amazon.  The  world  has  seen  pro¬ 
nouncements,  such  as  that  by  French  President 
Fran9ois  Mitterrand,  in  which  the  defense  of  the 
Amazon  rain  forest  is  elevated  to  a  cause  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  for  humanity.  Such  pronounce¬ 
ments  advocate  the  formation  of  supranational  orga¬ 
nizations  to  police  the  environmental  management 
provided  by  the  governments  of  underdeveloped  or 
developing  countries.  This  is  an  explicit  presenta¬ 


tion  of  the  principle  of  devoir  d'ingerence  (right  of 
intervention).^'^ 

It  is  not  within  this  article’s  scope  to  assess  future 
external  threats  to  Brazil’s  vital  Amazon  interests. 
To  confront  a  threat  involving  the  possibility  of  a 
conflict  against  an  extracontinental,  multinational 
military  force  of  superior  combat  power,  the  Army 
Generd  Staff— responsible  for  formulating  political- 
strategic  policies  and  concepts— has  already  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  “Strategy  of  Lassitude.”  By  definition, 
this  strategy  seeks  a  prolonged  attrition  conflict 


The  lassitude  strategy  is  a  form  of  attrition  warfare  suited 
to  the  Brazilian  Amazon’s  vast  reaches.  Remarkably,  it  is 
similar  in  intent  to  Mexico’s  National  Defense  Plan  I  for 
defending  against  foreign  intervention  on  Mexican  soil. 
The  Mexican  strategy  is  based  on  the  use  of  regular  and 
irregular  forces  to  undertake  an  extensive  guerrilla  war 
against  an  intervention  force.^  Similarly,  Brazilian  opera¬ 
tions  will  employ  joint  forces  using  predominantly  guerrilla 
warfare  concepts  to  grind  down  and  exhaust  an  invader. 
Although  a  likely  scenario  for  an  incursion  onto  Brazilian 
soil  may  be  difficult  for  the  North  American  strategist  to 
posit,  the  Brazilian  military  must  seriously  consider  per¬ 
ceived  dangers  to  its  national  patrimony. 

It  is  still  popular  to  quote  Carl  von  Clausewitz  in  US  mil¬ 
itary  circles:  “War  is  an  act  of  force,  and  there  is  no  logical 
limit  to  the  application  of  that  force.”^^  Military  strategists 
overlook  Russian  General  Aleksandr  Svechin,  who  re¬ 
minds  us  that  there  are  other  strategic  considerations  be¬ 
yond  seeking  the  decisive  battle.  Svechin  saw  a  span  of  in¬ 
termediate  forms  of  military  operations  between  the 
extremes  of  destruction  and  attrition  warfare.  “The  term 
attrition  is  a  very  poor  expression  of  all  the  diverse  shades  of 
different  strategic  methods  outside  the  realm  of  destruction. 
...  A  strategy  of  destmction  is  unified  and  allows  for  only 
one  correct  decision.  In  a  strategy  of  attrition  the  intensity  of 
armed  conflict  may  vary,  and  thus  each  level  of  intensity 
may  have  its  own  correct  decision.  One  can  determine  the 
level  of  intensity  required  by  a  given  situation  only  through 
very  careful  study  of  economic  and  political  conditions.”^^ 

This  is  exactly  the  approach  taken  by  Brazilian  strategists 
in  forming  their  lassitude  strategy.  They  are  accounting  for 
Brazil’s  economic,  political  and  military  elements  of  na¬ 
tional  power  as  they  match  strategy  to  conditions  imposed 
by  the  mission,  threat,  geography,  time  and  force  structure. 

Alvaro  also  demonstrates  how  closely  Brazilian  strate¬ 
gists  parallel  Clausewitz’s  tenet  of  the  “remarkable  trin¬ 
ity” — ^the  need  in  war  to  maintain  a  balance  among  the 
people,  army  and  government.  “The  passions  that  are  to  be 
kindled  in  war  must  already  be  inherent  in  the  people,” 


Clausewitz  writes. Alvaro  makes  clear  the  need  to  enjoin 
the  support  of  the  people  in  conducting  a  Strategy  of  Lassi¬ 
tude,  Alvaro’s  article  provides  the  North  American  reader 
with  a  concise  account  of  jungle  warfighting.  But  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  example  of  Brazilian  strategic  thinking 
for  US  policy  and  planning  is  its  description  of  politico- 
military  intent  and  its  potential  use  as  a  concept  for  counter¬ 
ing  some  of  today’s  gray-area  dangers.  MR 
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characterized  by  low-intensity  guerrilla  warfare  to 
rtjake  the  adversary  tired  in  b(^y  and  spirit. 

The  translation  of  the  lassitude  strategy  to  the  op¬ 
erational  level  presupposes  adoption  of  irregular 
warfare  as  the  principal  form  of  warfighting  when 
there  is  a  disequilibrimn  between  the  combat  power 
of  Brazilian  forces  and  their  possible  opponents.  TTie 
inferiority  of  Brazil’s  materiel  resources  and  great 
disparity  in  the  technical-scientific  area  precludes 
direct  offensive  or  defensive  conflict  between  the  en¬ 
emy  and  Brazil’s  conventional  forces. 

The  great  objective  is  to  demonstrate  to  any  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  that  the  price  to  pay  to  maintain  domi¬ 
nance  over  any  region  will  well  exceed  the  benefits. 
In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  underscore  that  the 
Brazilian  army  is  the  only  Latin  American  army  with 
the  same  SF  employment  concept  as  the  US  Army. 
This  concept  holds  that  SF  operational  detachments 
will  establish  unconventional  warfare  operational 
areas.  The  difference  between  the  US  and  Brazilian 
concepts  is  that  while  US  SF  will  work  with  foreign 
populations  outside  US  territory,  the  Brazilian  SF 
will  work  with  internal  Brazilian  populations— in  a 
resistance  movement  environment — when  an  inva¬ 
sion  threat  to  Brazilian  territory  occurs. 

The  concept  of  lassitude  has  been  developed  for 
two  simultaneous  levels  of  action:  the  materid  plane 
of  the  military  forces  and  the  moral  plane  of  psy¬ 
chological  action.  On  the  material  plane,  the  fore¬ 
seen  combat  will  be  based  on  intense  use  of  typical 
guerrilla  actions.  Regular  forces  need  not  be  con¬ 
verted  into  guerrilla  forces  to  effectively  use  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  techniques.  This  would  be  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  and  damaging  backward  step  in  campaign 
development. 

On  the  moral  plane,  one  must  distinguish  the  work 
to  be  developed  from  the  diverse  actors  present.  The 
objective  will  be  to  give  tire  Brazilian  soldiers  and 
population  the  required  moral  support  that  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  conduct  a  long-duration  campaign.  The 
same  moral  capability  will  drain  the  invader  psycho¬ 
logically,  forcing  him  to  give  up  the  fight.  One  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  campaigti  cannot  be  concluded 
untU  the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  national  pat¬ 


rimony  is  fully  achieved.  There  is  a  growing  national 
consciousness  that  the  objective  will  only  be 
achieved  by  the  removal  of  all  foreign  elements  from 
Brazilian  territory. 

Planning  for  a  strategy  of  lassitude  will  require 
that  Brazilian  leaders  correctly  identify  the  center  of 
gravity  (COG).  The  invader’s  strategic  COG  is  Uke- 
ly  to  be  his  national  will  that  leads  him  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  When  he  has  suffered  sufficient  losses  and  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  no  longer  in  favor  of  action,  the 
resolve  for  action  will  weaken.  This  will  be  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  factor  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  inili- 
tary  forces  from  Brazilian  territory. 

Conversely,  Brazilians  cannot  ignore  factors 
working  against  the  new  strategy.  These  include 
sparse  population,  unknown  terrain,  existence  of 
unverified  borders,  marginal  positioning  in  relation 
to  transportation  networks  and  nonintegration  of 
numerous  Amazon  regions  with  Brazilian  power 
centers.  These  factors  can  detract  fi-om  a  unified  de¬ 
fense  effort. 

A  National  Focus 

One  must  not  forget  that  adopting  “lassitude”  pre¬ 
supposes  sacrifices  for  the  entire  nation.  It  is  likely 
that  a  powerful  enemy  will  try  to  break  the  Brazilian 
national  wUl,  the  prime  component  in  the  strategy's 
implementation.  This  is  truly  the  focal  point  to  be 
developed:  Establish  and  consolidate  a  national  will 
which  directly  supports  the  defense  of  Brazil’s  vital 
interests  in  the  Amazon. 

The  vestiges  and  ruins  of  numerous  forts  and  the 
restored  artillery  batteries  with  their  old  bronze  can¬ 
nons  are  testaments  to  more  than  350  years  of  fight¬ 
ing  by  Brazil’s  ancestors  to  conquer  and  maintain 
sovereignty  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.  Guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  techniques  have  been  the  constant  theme  in  this 
stmggle. 

The  jungle  environment,  territorial  extension, 
Brazil’s  immense  border,  sparse  population,  lack  of 
transportation  and  precarious  communications  are 
all  characteristic  factors  of  the  Amazon  area  The 
high  priority  of  the  Amazon  to  Brazilian  interests, 
the  unique  nature  of  the  region  and  the  finite  limits  of 
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Brazil’s  armed  forces  have  led  to  the  development  of 
a  singular  style  of  combat. 

Through  the  years,  the  true  Amazon  developmen¬ 
tal  principle  has  been  the  pioneer  actions  and  bravery 
of  the  Brazilian  armed  forces.  In  the  most  remote 
locations  of  the  region,  FAB  has  influenced  the 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  population’s  na¬ 
tionality.  And  the  mission  to  emplace  Brazilian  cul¬ 
ture  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each  citizen,  over 
and  above  the  mission  of  maintaining  the  safety  of 
thousands  of  border  kilometers,  has  been  realized  in 
the  sacrifice  and  commitment  of  Brazilian  soldiers  in 
the  Amazon. 

But  the  defense  of  Brazil’s  vital  interests  is  not  the 
exclusive  work  of  the  Amazon’s  soldiers.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  Brazilians,  military  and  civilian, 
including  those  of  other  areas  of  Brazil.  If  an  exter¬ 
nal  threat  should  materialize,  all  Brazilians  will  be 


needed  to  contribute  to  defending  the  Amazon,  using 
guerrilla  warfare  if  necessary,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past  and  are  still  doing  today. 

Brazil  continues  to  use  its  military  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  economic,  political  and  social  interests  in  the 
Amazon.  By  providing  the  distant  and  recent  history 
of  the  Brazilian  army’s  role  in  regional  security  and 
development,  one  can  better  understand  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  Amazon  region.  Brazil’s  guerrilla 
warfare  experience,  linked  to  the  military  history  of 
the  Amazon  basin,  provides  a  basis  for  future  strate¬ 
gic  concept  development  for  protecting  Brazil’s  na¬ 
tional  patiimony.  Brazil’s  determination  to  provide 
security  and  integration  for  the  Amazon  is  best  stated 
by  former  Brazilian  army  leader  General  Rodrigo 
Otavio:  “Hard  is  the  mission  to  develop  and  defend 
the  Amazon.  But  harder,  however,  was  that  of  our 
ancestors  in  conquering  it  and  maintaining  it.”  MR 


NOTES 


1 .  Francisco  Caldeira  Castelo  Branco  was  the  Portuguese  commander  who  founded 
and  governed  Belem  until  he  was  ousted  in  1618. 

2.  Antonio  Raposo  Tavares  was  a  Brazilian  explorer.  He  was  governor  of  the  Sao 
Vicente  Captaincy  (in  colonial  Brazil,  a  jurisdictional  division  corresponding  to  a  province) 
and  head  of  the  so-called  exploration  of  the  territorial  limits,  v^tiich  reached  the  Amazon 
and  returned  to  Sao  Paulo  in  1650.  The  expedition  covered  more  than  12,0001<m  and 
was  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  geographical  reconnaissance  expeditions  undertaken 
in  Brazil. 

3.  Uti  Possidetis  (“as  it  exists  now”)  is  the  application  of  a  principle  of  Roman  private 
Saw  to  the  field  of  international  law.  Enunciated  in  the  1750  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which  was 
signed  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  constitutes  a  master  stroke  of  international  politics  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  New  World. 

4.  The  Tordesilias  Meridian  was  determined  by  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  settled  conflicts  over  lands  explored  by  Columbus  and  other 
late  15th-century  voyagers.  The  original  demarcation  line,  established  by  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  Vi,  ran  from  pole  to  pole  100  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  At  Tordesilias. 
the  meridian  was  moved  to  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  or  behween  48 
and  49  degrees  west  of  Greenwich.  This  new  demarcation  was  ratified  by  Pope  Julius 
in  1 506.  The  new  boundary  enabled  Portugal  to  claim  the  coast  of  Brazil  after  its  discov¬ 
ery  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  in  1 500.  Brazilian  exploration  and  settlement  far  to  the  west 
of  the  demarcation  line  in  subsequent  centuries  laid  a  firm  basis  for  Brazil’s  claim  to  vast 
areas  of  South  America’s  interior. 

5.  The  Pemambucan  Insurrection  (1645  to  1654)  was  a  successful  rebellious  move¬ 
ment  against  the  Dutch  government  in  norfrieast  Brazil,  This  historical  event  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Brazilian  nationality.  Antonio  Dias  Cardoso.  Andre  Vidal  de  Negreiros, 
Henrique  Dias  and  Felipe  Camaro  are  among  its  heroes. 

6.  The  Bolivian  Syndicate  was  an  agricultural  company,  established  with  English  and 
North  American  capital,  which  tried  to  seize  control  of  the  state  of  Acre  (1901).  Headquar¬ 
tered  in  BolMa,  it  had  its  own  police  force  and  armed  fleet.  Company  representatives  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  village  of  Antimari  on  the  Acre  River  but  changed  their  minds  because  revolu¬ 


tionaries  dominated  the  whole  river,  and  Bolivian  interest  and  resistance  were  fading  fast. 

7.  The  Federalist  Revolution  (1893  to  1895)  was  an  arnied  movement  in  the  state  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  southern  Brazil,  which  originated  from  disagreements  between  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Federalists  and  occurred  as  Floriano  Peixoto  was  assuming  the  Brazilian 
presidency. 

8.  The  Treaty  of  Petrdpolis  was  signed  by  Jose  Maria  da  Silva  Paranhos,  the  Baron 
of  Rio  Branco,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  representatives  of  Bolivia.  Through 
this  treaty,  Brazil  acquired,  by  purchase  and  exchange,  the  territory  that  is  today  the  state 
of  Acre, 

9.  The  Madeira-Mamore  railroad  was  built  connecting  the  towns  of  Guajara-Miiim, 
on  the  border  with  Bolivia,  and  Porto  Velho,  in  western  Brazil  on  the  border  betv/een  the 
states  of  Amazonas  and  Ronddnia.  It  was  used  to  transport  rubber  to  the  Madeira  River 
and  was  known  as  the  “devil’s  railroad”  because  of  the  great  number  of  deaths  during  its 
construction. 

1 0.  The  city  of  Maraba  is  located  on  the  Tocantins  River  about  450  miles  upstream  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  city  of  Belem.  The  Tocantins  flows  south  to  north. 

11 .  Bico  do  Papagaio  (Parrot’s  Beak)  is  a  region  that  was  originally  along  the  border 
between  the  states  of  Goias  and  Para  and  was  so  named  because  its  outline,  formed  by 
the  Tocantins  and  Araguaia  rivers,  resembles  a  parrot’s  beak.  TTis  region  today  is  in  the 
newly  formed  state  of  Tocantins. 

12.  In  1992,  the  five  special  border  battalions  were  reorganized  into  jungle  infantry 
battalions  with  greater  combat  capabilities. 

13.  The  Cab^a  do  Cachorro  (Dog’s  Head)  is  in  the  northwest  region  of  the  Brazilian 
Amazon  bordering  Colombia.  The  shape  of  this  region,  which  includes  the  villages  of 
lauarete,  Querari  and  Sao  Joaquim,  gives  rise  to  its  name. 

14.  The  Nongovernmental  Agencies’  World  Conference,  held  17  to  20  December  1 991 
at  France’s  request,  brought  together  800  delegates  from  all  over  the  world.  During  his 
speech,  French  President  Frangois  Mitterrand  alluded  to  the  devoir  d'ingerence  of  the 
world  community  in  the  protection  of  the  environment,  suggesting  the  creation  of  a  su¬ 
pranational  guardian  authority. 


4^ 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Paris  R.  Kirkland,  US  Army,  Retired; 
Morten  G.  Ender;  Colonel  Robert  K.  Gifford,  US  Army; 
Kathleen  M.  Wright;  and  David  H.  Marlowe 


Although  most  soldiers  and  junior 

L  leaders  involved  in  Operation  Just  Cause, 
the  1989  US  invasion  of  Panama,  saw  combat  for  the 
first  time  during  that  operation,  they  behaved  like 
veterans.  This  is  the  payoff  from  two  decades  of 
mutually  supportive  innovations  in  training,  leader¬ 
ship  and  manning  that  have  altered  the  US  Army’s 
human  dimension.  ^  Applied  differently  in  the  20  in¬ 
fantry  battalions  committed  to  Just  Cause,  these  in¬ 
novations  provided  realistic  training  that  provided 
the  Army  with  soldiers  who  had  confidence  they 
could  accomplish  their  missions;  leaders  who  fostered 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  readiness  to  go  to  war; 
and  soldiers  and  leaders  who  tmsted  one  another  and 
could  work  together  under  stress.  The  battalions  suc¬ 
cessfully  went  from  peace  to  war  overnight  and,  from 
the  outset,  waged  war  with  a  skillful  mix  of  violence 
and  restraint.  These  attributes  make  the  US  Army  a 
force  that  is  weU  prepared  for  rapid  projection  into 
unpredictable  situations  that  require  sensitivity  to  the 
postwar  responses  of  indigenous  populations. 

The  Department  of  Military  Psychiatry,  Division 
of  Neuropsychiatry,  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research  (WRAIR),  has  been  studying  the  human 
dimension  evolution  in  the  Army  since  1980.^  A 
WRAIR  team  conducted  a  systematic  debriefing  of 
the  soldiers  who  did  the  fighting  in  Just  Cause?  The 
words  and  actions  reported  here  represent  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  those  interviews.  By  comparing  them 
with  historical  studies,  the  reader  can  derive  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  force’s  operational  efficiency.^  This 
article  will  discuss  three  aspects  of  that  efficiency: 
acceptance  and  implementation  of  restrictive  rules  of 
engagement  (ROE),  competent  performance  by 
battle-naive  personnel  and  junior  personnel  accept¬ 
ance  of  responsibility  for  and  adapting  to  unfamiliar 
and  rapidly  changing  missions. 


The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
purport  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  or  any  other  government  office  or  agency— Editor 


[The  soldiers]  acceptance  of  die  ROE 
can  be  credited  to  discipline,  although  it  pushes 
the  limits  of  traditional  conceptualizations  of 
discipline.  The  words  soldiers  and  leaders  used 
to  describe  the  ROE  made  it  clear  they  were 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  have  to  abandon 
their  training  in  suppressive  fire  and  voluntariiy 
concede  the  first  shot  to  the  enemy.  But  they 
understood— they  grasped  the  purpose  of 
the  ROE  and  the  essence  of  their  role. 


Just  Cause  was  a  series  of  small,  violent  infantry 
actions  conducted  within  a  policy  of  restraint  to  mini¬ 
mize  friendly  and  enemy  casualties.  Within  48  hours, 
the  initial  assault  force  of  about  7,000  overwhelmed 
the  forewarned  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  (PDF) — 
a  military  establishment  numbering  7,400  supported 
by  about  1,800  in  paramilitary  “dignity  battalions.”^ 
US  forces  accomplished  their  missions  with  few 
casualties  among  friendly  personnel  and  Panama¬ 
nians.®  Most  analysts  describe  the  assault  forces  and 
the  13,000  soldiers  in  follow-up  operations  as  using 
firepower  sparingly  and  behaving  with  competence, 
restraint  and  compassion.^  It  is  worth  reflecting  on 
what  the  soldiers  in  Just  Cause  did  and  how  they  did 
it — ^we  are  likely  to  need  those  capabilities  again. 

Rules  of  Engagement 

Preventing  Panamanian  death  and  injury  and  profh- 
erty  and  infrastmcture  damage  were  cmcial  to  Op¬ 
eration  Just  Cause's  political  and  psychological 
success.  The  ROE — designed  to  protect  Panama¬ 
nians — ^increased  the  infantrymen’s  vulnerability  by 
sharply  limiting  the  use  of  fire-support  systems.  No 
indirect  fire  by  mortars  or  artillery  was  flowed  and 
howitzers  were  only  used  in  direct  fire  with  delay- 
fuzed  shells  that  burst  inside  buildings.^  Panamanian 
armored  vehicles,  antiaircraft  weapons  and  machine- 
guns  were  taken  out  by  single  shots,  missiles  or 
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US  baltaibns  in  Panama  engaged  in 
“[EJxercises  that  permitted  scouting  target 
areas,  rehearsing  maneuvers  and  masking 
increased  activities.”  These  exercises,  caiied 
SAND  FLEAS,  asserted  US  rights  under  the 
treaties  between  Panama  and  f/ie  United  States 
and  often  led  to  confrontations  with  PDF 
soldiers.  ...US  soldiers  maintained  discipline 
and  restraint  in  these  dangerous  and 
uncertain  situations. 


bursts  of  fire  from  AC-130  gunships  and  helicop¬ 
ters.^  Firepower  was  often  demonstrated  rather  than 
applied.  Only  two  aerial  bombs  were  used.  They 
were  dropped  by  F-117As  on  the  remote  and  iso¬ 
lated  PDF  base  at  Rio  Hato  with  offsets  to  prevent 
casualties  among  enemy  troops.^®  At  Fort  Amador, 
a  howitzer  was  fired  into  an  unoccupied  building 
next  to  those  held  by  the  PDF  5th  Rifle  Company." 
This  was  done  to  induce  PDF  soldiers  to  surrender 
without  bloodshed  or  damage  to  the  infrastmcture  or 
private  property. 

ROE  limited  use  of  infantry  weapons  also.  In  the 
initial  stages  of  combat,  the  “[R]ules  of  engagement 
prevented  soldiers  from  firing  unless  they  were  certain 
that  the  shot  would  kill  the  enemy.’"^  The  ROE  pro¬ 
hibited  suppressive  fires  on  likely  enemy  positions. 
Rather  than  achieve  fire  superiority  early  as  they  had 
been  trained  to  do,  US  solders  h^  to  let  the  enemy 
have  the  first  shot.  The  ROE  made  missions  harder 
and  more  dangerous,  but  the  soldiers  understood 
them  and  carried  them  out.  One  senior  noncommis¬ 


sioned  officer  (NCO)  said,  “We  aU  had  problems 
with  the  rales  of  engagement,  but  when  we  explained 
them  to  the  men  they  took  it  in  stride.”  One  squad 
leader  reported:  “None  of  our  men  fired.  Discipline 
was  good.  We  didn’t  have  to  tell  people  not  to  shoot.” 
A  private  recounted  that  “We  had  to  cross  the  whole 
city.  We  were  shot  at  four  times  on  the  way  out.  On 
the  way  back,  they  were  shooting  from  the  rooftops, 
but  we  could  never  precisely  identify  the  shooters.  We 
didn’t  fire  one  round  the  entire  battle.  We  were  told 
not  to  shoot  and  we  obeyed.  We  had  lots  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  fire  but  we  handled  them  without  firing.” 

These  words  reflect  unassuming  pride  in  embrac¬ 
ing  the  ROE.  Several  soldiers  described  the  fire 
discipline  in  their  own  units  as  excellent  but  char¬ 
acterized  other  units  as  trigger-happy.  However,  it  is 
a  normal  part  of  combat  folklore  to  regard  members 
of  other  units  as  less  competent  than  one’s  own.  In 
Panama,  fire  discipline  was  the  focus  because  it  was 
the  hardest  part  of  the  operation.  In  later  stages,  as 
the  likelihood  of  organized  resistance  diminished, 
the  ROE  were  progressively  tightened.  Although 
essential,  the  ROE  put  extraordinary  demands  on 
soldiers’  poise,  understanding  and  self-discipline 
and  on  leaders’  credibihty. 

Behavior  of  Battle-Naive 
Soldiers  in  Combat 

Leaders’  comments  about  their  subordinates’  per¬ 
formance  during  their  “baptism  by  fire”  were  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  and  emphasized  the  close  relationship 
between  what  the  soldiers  had  learned  to  do  in  train¬ 
ing  and  their  behavior  in  combat.  A  battalion  com¬ 
mander  remarked  that  “The  first  operation  encoun¬ 
tered  sniper  fire.  The  soldiers  did  everything  they 
should  have  done.  They  accomphshed  the  mission, 
kept  communications  in,  reported  properly  and 
maintained  fire  discipline.” 

Two  battalions  making  an  airborne  assault  against 
an  alerted  and  well-armed  PDF  unit  had  their  aircraft 
and  some  soldiers  inside  hit  by  antiaircraft  auto¬ 
matic  weapons. Each  battalion  had  two  killed 
and  scores  injured  or  wounded.  Despite  their  losses, 
in  the  words  of  a  staff  officer:  “ITieir  firing  was 
well-disciplined.  There  was  no  yelling  or  signs  of 
panic.  They  were  doing  what  they  were  trained  to 
do.”  Another  staff  officer  said,  “I  looked  around  the 
drop  zone,  and  it  was  like  a  training  exercise — ^they 
knew  what  to  do  and  did  it.” 

A  company  commander  stated  that  he  “was  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  well  they  did.  They  moved  from  cover 
to  cover  while  another  soldier  covered  them.” 
Another  commented:  “I  have  never  seen  patrol  tech- 
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Preventing  Panamanian  death  and  injury  and  property  and  infrastructure  damage 
were  cruciai  to  Operation  Just  Cause's  poiiticai  and psychoiogicai  success.  The  ROE— designed  to 
protect  Panamanians— increased  the  infantrymen's  vuinerability  by  sharpiy  iimiting  the  use  of  fire- 
support  systems.  No  indirect  fire  by  mortars  or  artiiiery  was  a/toived  and  howitzers  were  oniy  used  in 
direct  fire  with  deiay-fuzed  sheiis  that  burst  inside  buiidings. 


nique  followed  so  perfectly  since  Ranger  School  ”  A 
platoon  leader  in  a  company  that  was  clearing  police 
stations  held  by  Panamanian  President  Manuel  No¬ 
riega’s  supporters  said:  “We  used  minimal  com¬ 
mands.  The  soldiers  reacted  as  they  had  trained.  Ev¬ 
eryone  knew  what  to  do.  It  was  easy  for  me.”  A 
typical  comment  by  a  squad  leader  about  his  soldiers 
was:  “They  were  scared.  We  were  in  a  foreign  land 
where  the  enemy  knew  the  territory,  but  their  training 
was  ingrained.  They  knew  what  to  do  and  they  did 
it.  No  one  froze.  As  we  went  through  the  town,  they 
looked  to  the  right,  left  and  above.  They  did  it  just 
right.  I  didn’t  have  to  tell  them  anything  ” 

Junior  enlisted  soldiers  recalled  that  knowing  what 
to  do  helped  them  manage  their  fear,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
complish  their  missions.  One  said,  “It  was  almost 
like  another  day  in  the  field  even  though  we  were 


scared.  Everyone  worked  together  because  they 
knew  their  stuff.”  A  member  of  another  unit  said, 
“At  the  Marriott,  there  were  snipers  on  the  roofs.  It 
was  scary,  but  we  did  a  professional  job;  everyone 
did  what  he  was  supposed  to  do.” 

Most  squads  had  strong  horizontal  cohesion.  The 
soldiers’  primary  concern,  even  before  self  and  fami¬ 
ly,  was  their  comrades’  welfare.  Their  interdepend¬ 
ence  was  evident  in  comments  such  as:  “I  worried 
that  I  might  screw  up  and  get  one  of  the  guys  hurt.” 
The  synergy  between  training  and  cohesion  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  a  private’s  comment:  “We  didn’t  need  commo 
on  patrols  at  night.  We  understood  that  each  would  do 
what  he  had  to  do.  We  could  count  on  each  other,  we 
respected  and  tmsted  each  other.”  As  always  in  com¬ 
bat,  the  other  members  of  his  squad  and  platoon  were 
the  soldier’s  primary  source  of  emotional  support. 
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One  private  reported  an  experience  that  was  shared  by 
many:  “I  was  really  upset  about  having  killed  a  PDF 
soldier.  But  the  guys  all  told  me  it  was  what  we  were 


A  senior  NCO  [recalled]:  “Most  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  were  done  at  squad  level— roadblocks, 
clearing  rooms,  curfew  enforcement  and  anti¬ 
looting  patrols.  Most  of  the  time,  the  squads 
were  out  of  visual  contact  and  sometimes,  out 
of  radio  confacf  with  higher  headquarters.”  The 
junior  NCOs’  ability  to  operate  indejxndently 
permitted  a  large  number  of  operations  to  be 
carried  out  concurrently,  enhanced  the  tactical 
flexibility  of  the  major  units  and  multiplied  the 
perceived  strength  of  US  forces. 


here  to  do  and  any  one  of  us  would  have  done  what  I 
did.  It  made  all  the  difference.” 

A  platoon  in  another  company  involved  in  the 
Commandancia  assault  had  21  of  its  26  members 
wounded.*^  The  five  uninjured  men  and  several  of 
the  wounded  persevered  in  the  mission.  The  platoon 
leader  said  of  his  young  NCOs  and  privates:  “I’m 
proud  of  the  guys.  I  had  to  report  that  the  platoon 
was  combat  ineffective,  but  we  were  still  a  force. 
One  of  my  soldiers  risked  his  life  to  rescue  a  dam¬ 
aged  armored  personnel  carrier  while  under  fire. 
Then  we  rounded  up  a  Marine  LAV  [light  armored 
vehicle]  and  a  squad  from  another  unit  and  broke 
through  the  wall.” 

Junior  sergeants  demonstrated  coolness,  courage 
and  professionalism  under  fire.  A  member  of  one 
squad  said  that  during  the  battle,  “Our  squad  leader 
was  keeping  an  eye  on  us.  He  was  always  talking  to 
us,  calling  us  by  name.  His  voice  helped.”  When  all 
members  of  a  fire  team  clearing  a  building  in  the 
Commandancia  were  wounded  by  a  grenade,  the 
leader  of  the  other  team  led  his  men  over  their  fallen 
comrades  to  complete  the  mission.  He  said,  “It  was 
the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did.” 

Acceptance  of  Responsibility 
by  Junior  Enlisted  Soldiers 

Four  battalions  airlifted  to  Panama  in  follow-up 
operations  were  at  low  levels  of  alert  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  deploy.  Two  were  in  block  leave 
status  with  many  of  their  leaders  away  on  leave. 
Many  of  the  tasks  to  prepare  the  battalions  to  deploy 
fell  to  privates  who  packed  the  equipment  and  orga¬ 
nized  h\e  convoys.  The  units  were  “wheels-up”  in 
less  than  26  hours.  One  battalion  commander  noted: 


“We  would  have  been  in  a  world  of  hurt  if  the  young 
first-termers  hadn’t  just  taken  over.  We  had  our  de¬ 
parture  times  and  we  had  to  meet  them.  Most  of  the 
NCOs  and  officers  didn’t  get  back  until  the  packing 
process  was  well  along.” 

The  men  who  did  the  job  were  not  as  impressed 
with  themselves:  “It  wasn’t  that  big  a  deal.  We  had 
done  it  all  before.”  These  soldiers  were  not  only 
well  trained,  they  were  personally  committed  to  the 
mission. 

The  official  report  from  the  Center  for  Army  Les¬ 
sons  Learned  states:  Vast  Cause  was  won  by  small 
unit  leaders.”^^  A  senior  NCO  elaborated:  “Most  of 
the  operations  were  done  at  squad  level — ^roadblocks, 
clearing  rooms,  curfew  enforcement  and  antilooting 
patrols.  Most  of  the  time,  the  squads  were  out  of 
visual  contact  and  sometimes,  out  of  radio  contact 
with  higher  headquarters.”  The  junior  NCOs’  ability 
to  operate  independently  permitted  a  large  number  of 
operations  to  be  carried  out  concurrently,  enhanced 
the  tactical  flexibility  of  the  major  units  and  multi¬ 
plied  the  perceived  strength  of  US  forces.  However, 
it  also  added  to  the  strain  on  the  NCOs.  One  sergeant 
in  charge  of  an  isolated  roadblock  reported:  “I  put 
the  track  on  one  comer  and  an  M-60  on  the  opposite 
comer.  It  was  just  us.”  Another  said,  “It  was  hard  to 
tell  who  was  enemy  and  who  was  civilian.  There 
were  a  lot  of  dmnks  driving  around  and  we  didn’t 
want  to  shoot  up  any  civilians.  There  was  no  one  to 
teU  us;  we  just  had  to  decide.”  The  NCOs  could  op¬ 
erate  independently  because  their  officers  had  em¬ 
powered  them  during  training. 

Before  Operation  Just  Cause,  US  battalions  in 
Panama  engaged  in  “[Ejxercises  that  permitted 
scouting  target  areas,  rehearsing  maneuvers  and 
masking  increased  activities.” These  exercises, 
called  SAND  FLEAS,  asserted  US  rights  under  the 
treaties  between  Panama  and  the  United  States  and 
often  led  to  confrontations  with  PDF  soldiers  who 
responded  with  threatening  gestures.  One  US  soldier 
said,  “I  was  scared.  We  couldn’t  shoot  unless  we 
were  fired  at — even  when  they  pointed  a  weapon  at 
you.”  US  soldiers  maintained  discipline  and  restraint 
in  these  dangerous  and  uncertain  situations.  One 
squad  leader  reported  that  when  his  SAND  FLEAS 
patrol  was  stopped  by  a  PDF  roadblock:  “We 
brought  an  interpreter  to  read  a  copy  of  the  1978 
treaty.  The  PDF  didn’t  understand.  It  became  a  case 
of  going  through.  We  notified  higher.  We  went  into 
a  standing  overwatch  formation  while  the  M-60 
gunner  covered  the  windows  of  the  PDF  billets.  We 
didn’t  know  who  was  in  the  windows.  It  was  real 
tense.” 
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The  SAND  FLEAS  were  an  important  part  of  train¬ 
ing  for  battalions  with  assault  missions.  They  were 
prolonged,  highly  stressful  training  exercises  that 
strengthened  cohesion  while  rehearsing  the  mission 
on  the  actual  ground. 

Once  Just  Cause  began,  each  battalion  received  a 
series  of  missions  requiring  rapid  changes  in  per¬ 
spective  and  behavior.  ^  ^  One  unit  began  with  a  para¬ 
chute  assault,  transitioned  to  guarding  the  embassy 
and  then  assumed  constabulary  responsibilities.  The 
company  commander  said:  “Stability  operations  is 
not  dieir  normal  job.  They  did  it  because  they  were 
told  to.  They  didn’t  like  it,  but  they  did  a  re^  good 
job.”  Another  battaUon  defeated  a  PDF  company, 
then  adapted  immediately  to  civic  action  roles — ^law 
and  order;  restoring  water,  gas  and  sewer  services; 
and  arranging  food  distribution.  A  senior  NCO 
noted:  “It  was  hard  to  go  from  war  to  constabulary 
...  but  they  kept  their  focus.” 

A  third  battalion  conducted  a  night  air  assault,  set 
up  a  city  government  and  then  trained  ex-PDF  sol¬ 
diers  to  assume  constabulary  duties.  One  US  soldier 
remarked:  “We  worked  wiA  Panamanians  on  hum- 
vees  with  us  doing  the  work.  The  Panamanians  were 
there  to  learn  how  we  did  it  and  how  to  relate  to  the 
people.”  Commenting  on  his  soldiers’  responses  to 
the  changing  missions,  a  company  commander  said, 
“The  soldiers’  performance  never  changed.  It  was 
always  outstanding.  The  key  was  self-discipline.” 

The  stories  and  observations  from  the  soldiers 
who  executed  Operation  Just  Cause  are  similar  to 
those  told  by  soldiers  in  any  conflict.  But  two  facts 
are  remarkable  about  the  soldiers  in  Just  Cause.  The 
first  is  that  while  using  minimal  force,  they  quickly 
crippled  the  ability  of  an  aimed  force  to  engage  in 
combat,  thus  enabling  the  United  States  to  achieve  its 
objectives  without  creating  a  hecatomb  in  a  country 
with  which  it  wished  to  cooperate.  The  second  re¬ 
markable  fact  is  that  the  soldiers  did  almost  every¬ 
thing  right  on  the  first  day  of  the  conflict. 

The  soldiers  who  went  to  Panama  were  the  exem¬ 
plars  of  a  quiet  revolution  that  the  Army  has  been  go¬ 
ing  through  for  about  a  decade.  The  revolution  is  the 
result  of  mutually  supportive  changes  in  training, 
leadership  and  manning.  It  is  worthwhile  reviewing 
these  developments  and  how  they  paid  off  in  combat. 

Training 

Two  aspects  of  training  for  Operation  Just  Cause 
merit  discussion.  The  first  is  that  rehearsals  were 
cmcial  to  the  success  of  the  initial  assaults.  Com¬ 
manders  and  leaders  at  battalion  level  and  below  re¬ 
peated  one  theme  over  and  over:  The  soldiers  knew 


The  official  report  from  the  Center  for 
Army  Lessons  Learned  states:  'Uust  Cause 
was  won  by  small  unit  leaders” . . .  Junior  en¬ 
listed  soldiers  recalled  that  knowing  what  to  do 
helped  them  manage  their  fear,  as  well  as 
accomplish  their  missions. . . .  Most  squads 
had  strong  horizontal  cohesion.  The  soldiers' 
primary  concern,  even  before  self  and  family, 
was  their  comrades'  welfare. 


what  they  were  supposed  to  do.  The  five  battalions 
stationed  permanently  or  temporarily  in  Panama  re¬ 
hearsed  their  missions  repeatedly  for  three  or  four 
months  on  the  ground  over  which  they  would  fight, 
and  the  Ranger  battalions  rehearsed  the  seizure  of  the 
airheads  on  ground  adapted  to  resemble  the  target 
areas.  The  knowledge  and  mutual  confidence  the 
soldiers  developed  during  the  rehearsals  enabled  them 
to  perform  their  missions  competently  and  manage 
the  fear  engendered  by  initial  exposure  to  combat. 

The  second  and  more  important  aspect  concerns 
training  a  rapidly  deployable  infantry  force  to  per¬ 
form  at  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in  a  variety  of 
operations.  In  Just  Cause,  most  battalion  missions 
and  all  missions  for  the  third  wave  of  units  were  not 
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rehearsed.  Though  some  battahons  given  building 
clearing  missions  had  had  some  urban  combat  train¬ 
ing,  many  had  not.  None  of  the  infantry  units  were 
trained  in  constabulary  or  nation  assistance  duties. 
Soldiers  complained  and  expressed  anxiety  at  under¬ 
taking  missions  which  they  did  not  feel  capable  of 

The  b'aining  aspeds  of  the  revolution  the 
Army  has  undergone  include  increased  emphasis 
on  realism,  with  frequent  iive^re  exercises; 
organizational  efforts  to  allow  longer  periods  of 
time  for  meaningful  training;  force-a^ainst-force 
training  capped  by  the  combat  training  centers; 
and  a  cultural  shift  toward  valuing  the  warrior 
as  well  as  the  manager. 


doing  competently.  But  battalions  in  all  three  eche¬ 
lons  successfully  carried  out  their  missions.  Their 
adaptability  was  not  the  product  of  rehearsals;  it  was 
the  product  of  soldiers’  interest  in  military  matters 
and  pride  in  being  competent — both  of  which  ener¬ 
gized  participation  in  and  absorption  of  general  in¬ 
fantry  training. 

The  training  aspects  of  the  revolution  the  Army 
has  undergone  include  increased  emphasis  on  real¬ 
ism,  with  frequent  hve-fine  exercises;  organizational 
efforts  to  allow  longer  periods  of  time  for  meaning¬ 
ful  training;  force-against-force  training  capped  by 
the  combat  training  centers;  and  a  cultural  shift  to¬ 
ward  valuing  the  warrior  as  well  as  the  manager.  The 
latter  development  is  manifest  at  company  level  in 
leaders  who  believe  they  will  lead  their  units  in  com¬ 
bat,  who  seek  to  leam  about  the  techniques  of  fight¬ 
ing  and  who  share  their  knowledge  and  interest  with 
their  subordinates.  Leaders’  competence  and  com¬ 
mitment  have  enhanced  their  subordinates’  involve¬ 
ment  with  and  retention  of  training. 

Leadership 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Operation 
Just  Cause  was  the  soldiers’  acceptance  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  ROE  that  were  dangerous  and  counter¬ 
intuitive  from  their  perspective.  The  ROE  were  not 
rehearsed.  Although  the  five  battalions  that  engaged 
in  SAND  FLEAS  maneuvers  in  Panama  had  prac¬ 
ticed  using  restraint,  the  ROE  were  a  surprise  even 
for  them.  Soldiers  in  some  of  the  other  15  battahons 
said  they  learned  about  the  ROE  while  in  the  air  en 
route  to  Panama.  Their  acceptance  of  the  ROE  can 
be  credited  to  discipline,  although  it  pushes  the  hmits 
of  traditional  conceptuahzations  of  discipline.  The 


words  soldiers  and  leaders  used  to  describe  the  ROE 
made  it  clear  they  were  shocked  and  dismayed  to 
have  to  abandon  their  training  in  suppressive  fire  and 
voluntarily  concede  the  first  shot  to  the  enemy.  But 
they  understood — they  grasped  the  purpose  of  the 
ROE  and  the  essence  of  their  role  in  Panama.  They 
accepted  the  additional  danger  and  took  pride  in  for¬ 
bearing  to  fire.  This  process  entailed  a  co^itive 
grasp  of  the  mission  and  an  emotional  commitment 
that  transcended  discipline.  The  soldiers’  comments 
suggest  that  they  did  not  embrace  the  ROE  simply 
because  they  were  told  to,  but  because  their  leaders 
had  explained  the  importance  of  the  ROE  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  because  they  were  committed  personally  to 
performing  competently  as  soldiers. 

The  WRAIR  research  team  has  been  observing 
the  emergence  of  interest,  pride  and  commitment  in 
first-term  soldiers  since  the  mid— 1980s.  Early  re¬ 
search  in  cohesion,  operational  readiness  and  train¬ 
ing  (COHORT)  units  indicated  that  the  young  sol¬ 
diers’  nascent  professionalism  sometimes  collided 
with  their  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
leaders’  needs  to  impose  control.^O  But  between 
1985  and  1989,  many  soldiers  moving  into  squad/ 
team/section/tank  leader  and  company  officer  posi¬ 
tions  appeared  to  be  more  secure  about  trasting  subor¬ 
dinates.  By  empowering  their  subordinates  and 
channeling  their  enthusiasm  through  mentoring,  these 
leaders  allowed  their  interest  in  military  matters  and 
commitment  to  military  professionaUsm  to  flourish. 

Concurrently,  leaders  in  many  units  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  creating  a  belief  that  the  purpose  of  military 
units  in  peacetime  is  to  prepare  seriously  for  war. 
The  result  has  been  emerging  tmst,  respect  and  inter¬ 
dependence  across  ranks  and  a  growing  focus  on 
substantive  capabilities  for  warfighting  rather  than 
on  “eyewash”  and  looking  good.  An  Army  culture 
is  evolving  in  which  there  is  an  agreement  among 
both  privates  and  leaders  to  “choose  the  harder  right 
instead  of  the  easier  wrong” — to  work  toward  being 
an  effective  soldier  rather  than  to  “get  ovef  ’  and  to 
act  for  the  long-term  good  of  the  unit  rather  than  to 
simply  put  on  a  good  show.^^ 

The  personnel  stabihty  promised  by  the  COHORT 
system  gave  some  units  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
accretive  training — to  build  the  collective  skills  of 
units  throughout  a  three-year  period.  Learning 
enough  to  organize  a  progressive  three-year  training 
cycle  was  a  major  challenge  for  most  leaders.  Before 
COHORT,  no  unit  conducted  a  cycle  longer  than  one 
year,  and  most  were  shorter.  Leaders  who  know 
more  can  teach  more,  be  more  credible  with  their 
subordinates  and  handle  a  wider  range  of  independ- 
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{Left}  Manuel  Noriega  and  Drug  Enforcement  Admin¬ 
istration  guards  preparing  to  fly  to  the  United  States. 

{Above)  A  portion  of  the  drug  money  confiscated  from 
Noriega’s  private  office. 


Two  facts  are  remarkable  about  the  soldiers  in  Just  Cause.  The  first  is  that  while 
using  minimal  force,  they  quickly  crippled  the  ability  of  an  armed  force  to  engage  in  combat,  thus 
enabiing  the  United  States  to  achieve  its  objectives  without  creating  a  hecatomb  in  a  country  with 
which  it  wished  to  cooperate.  The  second  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  soldiers  did 
almost  everything  right  on  the  first  day  of  the  confiict 


ent  missions.  The  effects  of  these  developments  in 
leadership  doctrine  and  behavior  may  have  been  evi¬ 
dent  in  Panama  in  the  ability  of  junior  leaders  to  op¬ 
erate  autonomously,  subordinates  to  take  over  from 
fallen  leaders  and  privates  to  assume  responsibility 
when  leaders  were  absent.^^ 

Manning 

Of  the  many  policy  initiatives  that  make  up  the 
revolution  in  the  Army,  the  COHORT  concept  of 
keeping  soldiers  together  through  initial  entry  train¬ 
ing  and  for  three  years  in  a  battalion  was  probably  the 
most  significant.  The  COHORT  system,  in  hiatus 
now  but  scheduled  to  be  relooked  in  1997,  promised 
to  support  training  and  leadership  by  ending  the  per¬ 
sonnel  turbulence  that  had  emasculated  both  since  the 
1940s.  Debate  over  COHORT  and  experience  in  CO¬ 
HORT  units  has  brought  many  issues  of  leadership 
and  training  into  sharp  focus.  Respect  and  tmst  across 
ranks,  leaders’  responsibilities  for  their  subordinates 
and  the  relationships  among  command  behavior,  fam¬ 
ily  morale  and  soldiers’  performance  assumed  greater 
importance  in  the  COHORT  context.^^ 


Only  one  of  the  assault  battalions  in  Just  Cause 
was  a  COHORT  unit.  It  is  possible  that  some  non- 
COHORT  units  achieved  COHORT-like  cohesion 
through  several  months  of  intense  training  under 
near-combat  conditions.  Most  of  the  follow-on 
battalions  were  COHORT  units  and  demonstrated 
high  levels  of  adaptability  in  constabulary  and  nation 
assistance  roles. 

The  soldiers  of  Operation  Just  Cause  demon¬ 
strated  intelligent  professionalism,  proud  and  disci¬ 
plined  embrace  of  dangerous  but  necessary  ROE  and 
the  organizational  and  individual  ability  to  adapt 
quickly  from  peace  to  combat  to  constabulary  to  na¬ 
tion  assistance  duties.  Junior  enlisted  soldiers  and 
leaders  at  all  levels  seemed  capable  of  understanding 
a  complex  set  of  rapidly  changing  missions  and 
executing  orders  with  good  judgment  and  restraint. 
Commitment,  flexibility  and  cohesion  take  time  to 
develop.  In  earlier  conflicts,  these  qualities  evolved 
during  combat  at  the  cost  of  initial  defeats  and  heavy 
casualties.^ 

Most  of  the  battalions  that  served  in  Just  Cause 
had  developed  commitment,  flexibility  and  cohesion 
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in  peacetime.  Though  they  were  trained  and  orga¬ 
nized  in  different  ways,  the  battalions  were  able  to 
deploy  rapidly  and  be  effective  in  combat  upon  arriv¬ 
al  in  Panama.  The  result  was  a  quick,  decisive  and 
comparatively  bloodless  victory.  Just  Cause  demon¬ 
strated  that  keeping  soldiers  together  for  intense  and 
meaningful  training  develops  cohesive,  competent 
and  adaptive  units.^^ 

The  policies  on  cohesion,  NCO  development  and 


leadership  that  created  the  command  climate  present 
in  units  that  carried  out  Just  Cause  are  still  evolving, 
and  units  varied  in  the  degree  to  which  they  were 
beneficiaries  of  them.^  We  will  not  always  have  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  four  months  of  SAND 
FLEAS  and  rehearsals.  Any  dilution  of  the  policies 
that  support  the  development  of  cohesion  and  unit 
competence  will  directly  and  quickly  weaken  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  Army  to  rapidly  project  force.  MR 
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JOINT  TASK  FORCE  (JTF)  commanders  realize 
that  the  Logistics  Civil  Augmentation  Program 
(LOGCAP)  is  essential  to  conduct  successful 
military  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW).  The 
ability  of  the  operational  commander  on  the  ground 
to  provide  logistic  support  to  his  forces  has  proved  to 
be  critical  in  the  success  of  OOTW  missions.  Cur¬ 
rent  fiscal,  political  and  force  structure  policies  limit 
the  availability  of  military  logistic  assets  for  JTF 
commanders’  missions.  This  shortage  of  critical  as¬ 
sets  can  be  overcome  by  using  the  civilian  contractor 
support  provided  by  LOGCAP.  This  article  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  development  of  the  LOGCAP  concept,  the 
regulatory  guidance  and  the  program’s  use  prior  to 
1992.  The  current  program’s  focus,  its  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  contract  details  are  provided  so  the  com¬ 
bat  commander  can  understand  how  to  best  use  the 
program  for  his  operations. 

The  strategic  landscape  has  dramatically  changed 
since  the  Cold  War’s  end,  causing  corresponding 
changes  in  the  operational  landscape.  Operational 
commanders,  commanders  in  chief  (CINCs)  and  JTF 
commanders  are  faced  with  reductions  in  forward- 
assigned  units  and  a  shift  to  a  regional  orientation 
with  much  broader  ranges  of  conflicts  and  crises. 
Current  national  military  strategy  places  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  commanders  to  plan  and  execute 
missions  in  their  areas  of  responsibility  (AORs).^ 
These  missions  will  most  likely  include  operations 
such  as  security  and  humanitarian  assistance,  peace 
enforcement,  peacekeeping  and  disaster  relief.  This 
challenges  operational  commanders  on  how  to  best 
employ  logistic  support  to  accomplish  their  mis¬ 
sions.  Civilian  contractors  are  an  essential  compo¬ 
nent  of  our  ability  to  provide  the  logistic  support  and 
sustainment  needed  for  the  military  operations  re¬ 
quired  to  execute  national  security  strategy. 

Leaders  must  know  which  logistic  tools  are  avail¬ 
able  for  executing  assigned  missions.  To  develop  a 
good  logistic  support  plan,  commanders  must  under- 


The  world  is  not  going  to  get  any  more 
stable,  the  US  military  is  going  to  get  smaller 
and  the  United  States  is  going  to  respond  to 
more  regional  crises.  The  only  way  we  can 
continue  to  respond  to  OOTW  is  by  deploying 
civilian  contractors  with  military  forces, 
LOGCAP  is  a  powerful  tool  and  has  the 
potential  to  support  not  only  OOTW  but  major 
regional  contingencies  as  well.  We  must 
continue  to  harness  all  available  resources 
and  civilian  logistic  support  use. 


stand  what  LOGCAP  is,  its  advantages  over  tradi¬ 
tional  logistic  support  methods,  how  it  has  been  used 
in  recent  OOTW  missions  and  why  it  may  be  the  best 
means  of  augmenting  logistic  support  in  future  mili¬ 
tary  contingencies.  LOGCAP  is  an  alternative  that 
validates  the  appropriateness  of  using  contracted  ci¬ 
vilian  support  during  OOTW.  The  ongoing  debate — 
what  should  the  military  force  stmcture  contain — 
will  shape  future  logistic  support.  LOGCAP  can 
help  provide  that  logistic  support  stmcture. 

LOGCAP  Comes  of  Age 

Using  civilian  contractors  for  logistic  support  dur¬ 
ing  armed  conflict  is  not  new.  Contractors  were  used 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  American  Revolution, 
Civil  War,  World  Wars  I  and  El  and  the  Korean  War. 
Despite  this.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  decision 
not  to  call  up  the  Reserve  Component  (RC),  and  the 
consequential  reliance  on  civilian  contractor  sup¬ 
port  during  Vietnam,  led  Army  logisticians  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  need  existed  for  a  preplanned  methodology 
for  using  contractors.  The  Army  formalized  this 
concept  in  1985  in  US  Army  Regulation  (AR) 
700-137,  Logistics  Civil  Augmentation  Program. 
“The  LOGCAP  objective  is  to  preplan  for  the  use 
of  civilian  contractors  to  perform  selected  services 
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in  wartime  to  augment  Army  forces.”^ 

The  Army  is  doctrinally  responsible  for  logistic 
support  to  joint  operations  60  days  after  they  begin 
and  is  required  to  develop  the  plans  and  force  strac- 
ture  for  this  support.  The  Army’s  force  stmcture  de¬ 
cides  which  types  of  units  are  needed,  how  many  are 
needed,  the  geographical  location  of  the  units  and  the 
status  of  the  units — ^Active  Component  or  RC.  The 
classification  types  are  combat,  combat  support  (CS) 
and  combat  service  support  (CSS)  units.  CS  and 
CSS  units  provide  logistic  support  and  perform  spe¬ 
cific  logistic  functions  such  as  transportation;  sup¬ 
plying  provisions,  fuel,  ammunition  and  equipment; 
material  handling;  medical  support;  constmction;  se¬ 
curity;  administration  and  maintenance.  Because 
most  of  the  Army’s  logistic  support  is  in  the  RC,  the 
Army  might  not  be  able  to  deploy  needed  support  if 
the  president  does  not  allow  a  Reserve  call-up,  as 
was  the  case  in  Vietnam. 

The  Army  in  the  mid-1980s  had  a  declining  bud¬ 
get  and  a  force  stmcture  “mbc” — ^number  of  combat 
units  versus  support  units — that  could  not  provide 
the  required  support  capability  for  some  US  opera¬ 
tional  plans.  ITiis  assessment  recognized  that  civil¬ 
ian  support  was  necessary,  and  LOGCAP  became  a 
means  to  get  that  support.  The  Total  Army  Analysis 
(TAA)  determined  how  many  and  what  types  of 
units  it  would  need  to  support  the  regional  contin¬ 
gencies  and  war  plans  developed  and  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS).  TAA  also  identified 
force  stmcture  shortages,  by  number  and  types  of 
units,  required  to  support  these  plans.  The  TAAs 
conducted  during  the  1980s  reflected  the  logistic  unit 
shortages  as  Composition  4  (COMPO  4)  and  identi¬ 
fied  Composition  9  (COMPO  9)  units  where  civilian 
contractors  could  be  employed  to  meet  logistic  re¬ 
quirements.^  To  acquire  these  COMPO  9  assets,  AR 
700-137  tasked  each  major  Army  command  to  coor¬ 
dinate  with  its  CINC  to  use  LOGCAP  to  establish 
contracts  with  civilians  to  support  the  identified  TAA 
shortfalls  in  its  AOR.  Army  force  planners  and  sen¬ 
ior  leaders  knew  that  using  civilian  workers  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  logistic  requirements  in  re¬ 
gional  contingencies  and  war  plans. 

Despite  this  formalized  requirement  to  have  civil¬ 
ian  contractors  ready  to  support  the  plans,  very  little 
was  done  with  LOGCAP  until  1992.  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  revealed  that  to  sup¬ 
port  and  perform  its  assigned  missions,  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  was  dependent  on  civilian  contractors.  .LOG- 
CAP  was  not  used  in  the  Gulf,  but  hundreds  of 
civihan  contractors  were  individually  “contracted” 
to  provide  the  logistic  support  coalition  forces  re¬ 
quired.  Lieutenant  General  William  G.  Pagonis,  US 
Central  Command’s  (USCENTCOM’s)  senior  op¬ 


erational  logistician,  commented  that  “It  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  rely  upon  the 
private  sector  for  support  that  we  should  have  in- 
house.”^ 

The  war  validated  the  need  for  preplanned  civihan 
support  availabiUty.  This  reahzation,  coupled  with 
the  force  drawdown,  declining  military  budgets,  un¬ 
certain  world  order  and  the  increasing  likelihood  of 
OOTW,  motivated  Army  logisticians  to  use  LOG- 
CAP  to  obtain  contractor  support  and  make  it  a  viable 
program.  In  keeping  with  the  Army’s  mandate  to  be 
a  power-projection  force,  LOGCAP  was  revised  so 
that  a  single,  worldwide  contract  could  be  used  to 
preplan  for  theater  facihties  and  logistic  services  for 
any  contingency  or  war.^  The  US  Army  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  (USACE)  was  given  program  management 
authority  and  responsibility  to  award  and  administer 
the  Army’s  contract,  giving  the  Army  the  ability  to 
provide  the  mihtary  and  civilian  logistics  assets  nec¬ 
essary  for  each  CINC’s  military  operations.  Opera¬ 
tional  commanders  could  now  come  to  the  Army  lo¬ 
gistics  staff  to  use  the  LOGCAP  contractor  when 
they  needed  civilian  logistic  support  in  their  AORs. 


USACE  awarded  the  LOGCAP  contract  to 
Brown  and  Root  Services  Corporation  on  3  August 
1992.  The  contract  is  a  “cost-plus-award  fee”  con¬ 
tract  with  one  base  year  and  four  option  years.  Stmc- 
tured  for  easy  modification,  the  contract  can  best  be 
viewed  as  an  umbrella  for  studies  and  logistic  sup¬ 
port  plans.  The  base  contract  funds  a  small  contrac¬ 
tor  staff  to  perform  studies  and  conduct  logistic  plan¬ 
ning  and  training  with  the  CINCs’  staffs.  Using  the 
contractor  for  a  contingency  will  be  treated  as  an 
option  to  the  base  contract  and  must  be  funded  be¬ 
fore  mobilizing  the  contractor’s  assets.  The  notion¬ 
al  support  package  the  contractor  has  been  asked  to 
plan  to  execute  in  an  AOR  is  to  provide  constmc¬ 
tion,  facilities  management  and  general  logistic 
support  services  to  a  force  of  20,000  for  up  to  180 
days.^  The  contractor  plan  assumes  no  government 
equipment  will  be  furnished  and  no  government 
airlift  or  sealift  will  be  available  to  move  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  assets  into  the  AOR.  The  contractor  pro¬ 
vides  all  management,  personnel  and  equipment 
necessary  to  perform  the  services  for  which  he  is 
contracted.  The  contract  mechanism  is  flexible  so  that 
it  may  be  tailored  to  meet  almost  any  support  require¬ 
ment  in  any  type  of  contingency.  The  CINC  or  JTF 
commander  can  use  contractors  for:  exercise  support, 
forward  support,  sustainment,  redeployment,  re¬ 
sidual  forces  support,  pre-positioning  and  civil  assist¬ 
ance.  The  current  LOGCAP  concept  provides  the 
flexibility  for  US  forces  to  respond  to  “short-notice” 
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“The  LOGCAP  objective  is  to  preplan  for  the  use  of  civilian  contractors  to  perform 
selected  services  in  wartime  to  augment  Army  forces.” . . .  very  little  was  done  with  LOGCAP  until 
1992.  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  revealed  that  to  support  and  perform  its  assigned 
missions,  the  US  militaiy  was  dependent  on  civilian  contractors.  LOGCAP  was  not  used  in  the  Gulf, 
but  hundreds  of  civilian  contractors  were  individually  “contracted”  to  provide  the  logistic  support. 


military  contingency  operations  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  support  a  combatant  commander. 

LOGCAP  Utilization 

The  Brown  and  Root  contract  had  barely  been  es¬ 
tablished  when  a  contingency  arose  requiring  the 
contractor’s  services.  President  George  Bush’s  4  De¬ 
cember  1992  announcement  that  US  troops  would 
be  sent  to  Somalia  supplied  the  perfect  scenario  to 
employ  LOGCAP  for  the  first  time.  USCENT- 
COM’s  plan  for  Operation  Restore  Hope  was  to  send 
the  US  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  to  secure  the  port  and 
establish  a  base  of  operations  and  then  have  US 
Army  units  conduct  humanitarian  relief  operations. 
The  Navy  Facilities  Engineering  Command  (NAV- 
FAC),  responsible  for  providing  construction  and  fa¬ 
cility  support  in  East  Africa,  became  responsible  for 
supporting  USMC  logistic  requirements.  NAVFAC 
knew  the  area  was  very  austere  and  lacked  the  infra¬ 
structure  to  support  a  base  camp.  NAVFAC  also 
knew  logistic  support  was  needed  immediately  and 
was  aware  of  the  political  desire  to  minimize  US 
troop  presence.  The  best  option  available  to  support 
the  Marines’  humanitarian  mission  in  Somalia  was 
civilian  contractor  support.  The  Marines  asked  the 


Army  to  mobilize  the  LOGCAP  contractor. 

The  contractor’s  responsiveness  was  remarkable 
given  the  fact  that  no  prior  planning  had  been  done 
for  this  area.  Contractor  personnel  were  on  the 
ground  in  Somalia  one  day  after  the  USMC  landing. 
LOGCAP  augmented  the  US  Logistics  Command 
under  the  Unified  Task  Force  (UNTTAF)  until  May 
1993,  when  the  UN  mandate  went  into  effect  and 
UNOSOM  (UN  Operations  in  Somalia)  was  formed. 
LOGCAP  continued  to  augment  the  US  CSS  force 
stmcture  under  UNOSOM,  providing  support  to  both 
US  and  multinational  forces.  When  the  president- 
directed  withdrawal  of  US  forces  began  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1993,  LOGCAP  became  the  sole  provider  of  lo¬ 
gistic  support  for  UNOSOM.  This  continued 
through  March  1994,  when  US  participation  in  UN¬ 
OSOM  ended. 

Civilian  support  was  more  appropriate  in  Somalia 
than  military  support.  The  LOGCAP  contractor 
mission  included:  base  camp  construction,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair;  food  supply  and  service;  laundry 
service,  field  showers  and  latrines;  generator  servic¬ 
ing  and  power  production;  water  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution;  portable  toilet  servicing;  solid  waste  man¬ 
agement;  bulk  petroleum  handling;  and  transportation 
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and  linguistic  support.  The  US  committed  more  than 
$104  million  to  the  LOGCAP  contract— almost  $63 
million  to  support  US  forces  and  the  remainder  for 
UN  support  until  March  1994. 

The  contractor  received  numerous  accolades,  in¬ 
cluding  one  from  the  JCS  chairman.  The  JTF  com¬ 
mander  and  USCENTCOM  staff  believe  their  mis¬ 
sion  was  successful  because  LOGCAP  gave  them 


The  notional  suppoit  package  [Bmwn 
and  Root]  has  b^n  asked  to  plan  to  execute  in 
an  AOR  is  to  pmwide  construcfion,  facilities 
management  and  genenal  logistic  suppoit  ssn/- 
ices  to  a  force  of  20,000  for  up  to  WO  days.  The 
contractor  plan  assumes  no  government  equip- 
ment  will  be  furnished  and  no  government  airlift 
or  sealift  will  be  available  to  move  the  contrac¬ 
tor’s  assets  into  the  AOR. 


the  ability  to  support  this  power-projection  contin¬ 
gency  operation.  Although  there  were  problems 
with  the  contract’s  mechanics,  the  LOGCAP  concept 
was  validated  as  was  the  role  of  civilians  supporting 
contingency  operations.^ 

LOGCAP  use  was  not  totally  efficient.  Both  the 
contractor  and  the  military  had  some  problems.  The 
military’s  difficulties  centered  on  the  execution,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  responsibility  for  the  program  and 
contract.  Finding  funds  to  obligate  against  the  con¬ 
tract  was  the  biggest  problem.  In  fact,  the  contractor 
started  to  demobilize  during  the  transition  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  UN.  In  general,  contractor  problems 
were  minor  and  anticipated. 

The  LOGCAP  contractor  was  also  employed  to 
support  Operation  Support  Hope  in  Rwanda,  another 
short-notice  OOTW  mission.  Brown  and  Root  han¬ 
dled  the  production,  distribution  and  storage  of  pota¬ 
ble  water.  Civilians,  in  conjunction  with  a  small 
number  of  US  soldiers,  drilled  wells.  The  operation 
ran  from  July  to  September  1994  and  cost  the  Army 
more  than  $6  million.  This  humanitarian  mission  fa¬ 
vored  the  use  of  civilians  over  a  larger  US  troop 
commitment  to  carry  out  US  national  policy. 

The  US  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM)  spent 
more  than  a  year  planning  for  Operation  Uphold  De¬ 
mocracy  in  Haiti — ^LOGCAP  was  included  almost 
from  the  start.^  The  USACOM  staff  recognized 
LOGCAP’s  success  in  Somalia  and  decided  in  its 
contingency  planning  to  use  LOGCAP  support  to 
mitigate  potential  military  shortages. 

The  contractor  was  mobilized  in  September  1994 
to  support  both  US  and  multinational  forces.  As  of 
October  1994,  $96  million  was  committed  to  the 


contract.  The  LOGCAP  contractor  constructed  base 
camps  and  wired  electricity  in  buildings.  He  also 
provided  base  camp  operations,  laundry  services, 
food  service  operations,  maintenance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  road  maintenance  and  other  unit-supply  func¬ 
tions.  The  contractor  was  also  prepared  to  provide 
guard  services,  medical  services  and  airfield  repair. 
His  mission  in  Haiti  was  closer  to  the  notional  sup¬ 
port  package  envisioned  when  USAGE  awarded  the 
base  contract  in  1992. 

President  Bill  Clinton  decided  to  send  forces  back 
to  Saudi  Arabia  to  counter  Iraq’s  renewed  threat  in 
October  1994.  LOGCAP  was  used  to  support  US 
forces  in  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  during  Op¬ 
eration  Vigilant  Warrior.  The  contractor  was  mobi¬ 
lized  in  October  and  supplied  food  service  opera¬ 
tions,  transportation  service  for  line-haul  and  troop 
transport,  laundry  service  and  material  handling  ser¬ 
vices.  A  USCENTCOM  goal  was  to  minimize  the 
number  of  troops  involved  in  this  mission,  which 
may  mean  an  even  larger  role  for  the  contractor  in  the 
future.^  Discussions  are  now  under  way  concerning 
the  use  of  LOGCAP  to  conduct  evacuation  and  rede¬ 
ployment  operations  in  support  of  UN  forces  in  Bos¬ 
nia.*'^  Using  civilian  contractors  to  provide  support 
in  OOTW  has  both  political  and  military  benefits  we 
are  only  beginning  to  realize. 

LOGCAP  Preblams 

Some  LOGCAP  problems  exist.  However,  they 
are  not  insurmountable,  and  efforts  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  minimize  or  eliminate  them.  The  biggest 
problem  is  funding  contractors’  work  during  contin¬ 
gencies.  The  secretary  of  defense’s  efforts  to  include 
a  line  item  in  the  budget  for  contingency  operations 
will  help.  While  the  program  has  been  viewed  as  ex¬ 
pensive,  this  perception  cannot  be  validated  because 
there  is  no  reliable  way  to  compare  the  contractor’s 
actual  costs  with  the  military’s  costs  to  perform  the 
same  functions.  There  also  is  no  effective  way  to 
evaluate  the  costs  of  LOGCAP  versus  the  benefits  it 
provides  to  the  operations. 

Another  problem  area  is  the  risk  contractors  may 
face  in  hostile  AORs.  LOGCAP  uses  civilian  con¬ 
tractors  during  wartime  and  in  nonwar  operations. 
Requiring  civilians  to  work  for  the  mihtaiy  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  environment  brings  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
above  what  can  normally  be  considered  the  “cost  of 
doing  business.’’  This  risk  must  be  analyzed,  since  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  JTF  commander’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  a  LOGCAP  contractor.  A  hostile  envi¬ 
ronment  affects  the  contractor’s  ability  to  perform 
his  mission  and  will  require  militaty  units  to  protect 
the  contractor’s  personnel  and  equipment,  creating  a 
potentially  unacceptable  situation.  The  JTF  com- 
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Requiring  civiiians  to  work  for  the  military  in  a  hostile  environment  brings  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  above  what  can  normally  be  considered  the  “cost  of  doing  business.  ”  This  risk  must  be  analyzed, 
since  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  JTF  commander's  decision  to  use  a  LOGCAP  contractor  A  hostile 
environment  affects  the  contractor's  ability  to  perform  his  mission  and  will  require  military ^  units  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  contractor's  personnel  and  equipment,  creating  a  potentially  unacceptable  situation. 


mander  must  evaluate  his  operation  with  respect  to 
the  risks  to  civilians  and  the  military  operation  if  he 
must  provide  troops  to  protect  the  contractor’s  opera¬ 
tion.  This  diversion  of  armed  forces  could  impede 
the  commander’s  mission  accomplishment.  The  in¬ 
ability  to  accurately  predict  OOTW’s  volatility 
creates  a  situation  of  uncertainty.  Commanders  must 
conduct  risk  analyses  before  selecting  LOGCAP 
solutions.  However,  civihan  contractors  should  not 
be  totally  discounted  when  the  situation  turns  sour — 
Brown  and  Root  proved  themselves  by  performing 
admirably  “under  fire”  in  Somalia. 

Another  problem  was  overall  program  manage¬ 
ment.  The  regulation  governing  LOGCAP  is  out  of 
date  with  respect  to  who  administers  the  program 
and  use  of  a  single  contractor  instead  of  several.  The 
Army  is  currently  rewriting  the  regulation  and  is 
considering  assigning  program  management  to  the 
US  Army  Materiel  Command.  ^  ^  Program  execution 
and  administration  during  contingency  operations 
has  also  proved  to  be  confusing  and  cumbersome. 
Training  programs  must  be  developed  for  contract¬ 
ing  officers,  contracting  administrators  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency  and  JTF  logistics  staffs. 
Training  must  focus  on  how  the  contract  should  be 


implemented;  how  task  orders  should  be  written; 
contractor  performance  evaluation  criteria  for  award 
fee  determination;  what  incentives  are  available  for 
the  contractor  to  reduce  costs;  and  how  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  contractor  resources. 


LOGCAP  Versus  Traditional 
Logistic  Support  Options 

LOGCAP  is  one  means  available  for  overcoming 
logistic  support  shortfalls  during  military  operations. 
Other  logistic  support  options  exist,  but  they  all  have 
limitations  and  wealcnesses.  A  review  of  these  tradi¬ 
tional  logistic  options  in  light  of  LOGCAP’s  benefits 
is  useful  so  that  LOGCAP’s  power  and  utility  are 
better  understood.  The  most  traditional  means  of 
providing  logistic  support  is  to  deploy  CSS  units. 
Reserve  units  have  the  capability  to  furnish  the  sup¬ 
port  required  and,  as  evidenced  during  the  Gulf  War, 
perform  their  functions  efficiently.  While  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  unit  training  is  already  included  in  the 
military  budget,  hands  to  mobilize  Reservists  for  op¬ 
erations  do  not  exist  and  must  be  reprogrammed.  RC 
unit  deployments  compete  with  combat  units  for 
strategic  lift,  which  is  a  very  limited  mobility  asset. 
The  LOGCAP  contractor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
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not  compete  for  strategic  lift  because  he  mobilizes 
his  personnel  and  assets  using  his  own  lift  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  an  emergency,  strategic  lift  could  be  allocated 
to  the  contractor  for  expediency  or  cost  savings. 

Another  alternative  to  AOR  logistic  support  is  ex¬ 
panding  host  nation  support  (HNS)  agreements. 
Many  cunrent  regional  contingency  and  operations 
plans  depend  on  HNS  to  provide  some  logistic  sup¬ 
port  deployed  JTFs  require.  HNS  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  some  war  plans  because  US  forces  cannot 
deploy  all  required  supplies,  fuel,  food  and  potable 
water.  HNS  agreements  differ  by  nation  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  on  the  host  nation’s  political, 
economic  and  social  situations.  Additionally,  we  do 
not  have  HNS  agreements  with  every  nation,  and 
some  current  HNS  agreements  cannot  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  shortfalls  in  logistic  support,  man¬ 
power  and  equipment  without  overly  burdening  the 
host  nation.  Support  plans  that  rely  on  HNS  from  a 
Third  World  nation  with  a  limited  infrastructure  can 
create  a  dangerous  situation  for  the  operational  com¬ 


mander.  Therefore,  HNS  is  not  always  an  acceptable 
solution  and  would  not  have  worked  in  Somalia, 
Rwanda  or  Haiti.  LOGCAP  does  not  depend  on  the 
host  nation’s  economic  infrastmcture,  because  the 
contractor  has  the  ability  and  authority  to  obtain  his 
manpower,  materials  and  equipment  from  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  order  to  provide  the  required  services 
to  perform  the  contract.  LOGCAP  is  a  powerful  fea¬ 
ture  that  offers  the  commander  maximum  flexibility 
with  minimal  liability. 

Another  viable  alternative  is  to  set  up  a  centralized 
contingency  contracting  office,  as  was  done  in  the 
Gulf  War.  This  contracting  office  receives  unit  re¬ 
quirements,  prioritizes  them  and  then  contracts  di¬ 
rectly  with  local  merchants  to  obtain  the  required 
support.  Contingency  contracting  is  best  described 
as  contracting  performed  in  support  of  emergencies 
involving  military  forces  in  overseas  locations  where 
the  contract  actions  conform  to  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  System.  This 
process  is  different  from  LOGCAP  because  it  has 


A  Dedicated  Forward  Logo 

Major  Cindy-Lee  Knapp,  US  Army 

Imbedded  in  US  Army  logistics  doctrine  is  the  concept 
of  supporting  the  forces  as  far  forward  as  possible.  All 
support  field  manuals — from  small-unit  to  corps  level — 
emphasize  this,  especially  in  relation  to  support  for  combat 
maneuver  elements.  Although  this  concept  is  fully  inte¬ 
grated  at  division  level  and  below,  it  is  still  underdeveloped 
at  corps  level.  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desen  Storm 
revealed  marked  shortfalls,  both  in  the  field  and  in  docuine, 
in  combat  service  support  (CSS)  to  corps  artillety  units — 
particulaily  in  bulk  frel,  ammunition  and  maintenance. 

During  the  Gulf  War,  IH  Corps  Artillery  experienced 
breaks  in  CSS  for  two  main  reasons:  Corps  artillery  had 
no  dedicated  direct  support  (DS)  structure,  such  as  a  sup¬ 
port  battalion  in  divisional  combat  units;  and  corps-level 
CSS  doctrine  emphasizes  area  support  even  though  corps 
artillery  is  a  highly  mobile  force.  As  a  result,  there  was  a 
lapse  in  DS  maintenance,  fuel  and  ammunition.  When  HI 
Corps  Artilleiy  began  operations,  it  found  itself  fumbling 
to  establish  and  maintain  logistic  support.  Corps  logistics 
doctrine  advocated  that  corps  support  groups  (CSGs)  pro¬ 
vide  support  to  all  nondi visional  units  in  and  passing 
through  their  areas  of  responsibility,  but  doctrine  did  not 
advocate  that  support  should  follow  the  customer  across 
the  battlefield.  Every  time  a  HI  Corps  Artillery  brigade 
left  one  CSG  sector,  it  had  to  establish  new  relationships 
with  another  CSG  and  its  subordinate  units.  This  often  led 
to  a  breakdown  in  support  until  the  field  artillery  brigade 
established  contact  with  and  arranged  for  support  frpiTi 
the  CSG  responsible  for  that  sector.  The  onus  was  on 
the  customer,  not  the  CSS  community.  As  a  result,  the  lo¬ 
gistic  support  for  III  Corps  Artillery  was  not  as  continu¬ 


ous  or  as  responsive  as  it  should  have  been. 

Today,  even  with  Gulf  War  lessons  learned,  little  has 
changed  in  CSS  doctrine.  Although  corps-level  logistics 
doctiine  advocates  support  as  far  forward  as  possible,  it  is 
still  managed  on  an  area  basis.  This  may  be  adequate  for 
most  nondivisional  units,  but  not  for  highly  mobile  corps 
artillery  units.  After  Desen  Shield/Desen  Storm,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  forward  logistics  elements  (FLEs)  emerged.  US 
Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  54-30,  Corps  Suppon  Groups, 
states  that  “Forward  logistics  elements  provide  a  responsive 
means  to  get  critical  support  to  corps  forces.  They  may  be 
used  to  help  shape  the  battle  as  corps  forces  employ  forward 
of  the  division.  Establishing  forward  logistics  elements  in 
a  staging  area  supports  pursuit  and  onward  movement.  For¬ 
ward  logistics  elements  can  also  form  the  basic  core  of  a 
task  force  tailored  to  accompany  corps  forces,  such  as  a 
corps  FA  [field  artillery]  brigade,  operating  in  a  non-US 
Army  corps  or  supporting  an  ally  or  sister  service.”^ 

The  Army,  however,  should  take  the  “FEE  concept”  one 
step  further  to  provide  continuous  logistic  support  to  highly 
mobile  corps  artilleiy  units.  Corps  support  commands 
(COSCOMs)  should  establish  dedicated  FLEs  for  corps 
field  artilleiy  brigades,  not  only  when  they  are  operating 
outside  the  corps’  boundaries  but  also  when  they  operate 
within  the  corps’  sector.  Existing  doctrine  in  FM  63-3, 
Corps  Suppon  Command,  and  FM  54—30  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  to  reflect  this  dedicated  FLE  concept,  which  is  simply 
this — that  the  COSCOM  task-organizes  logistics  elements 
such  as  maintenance,  fuel  and  ammunition  into  dedicated 
corps  field  artillery  brigade  FLEs  and  attaches  them  to  the 
corps  support  battalions  (CSBs)  responsible  for  that  sec- 
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many  contracting  officers  contracting  with  many 
contractors,  all  of  whom  are  competing  for  limited 
available  materials  and  a  limited  supply  of  laborers 
and  skilled  workers. 

One  contracting  officer  and  one  contractor  run 
LOGCAP.  The  contractor  obtains  the  needed  mate¬ 
rials  and  workers.  There  is  no  competing  for  scarce 
resources  and  no  requirement  for  numerous  con¬ 
tracting  officers.  The  contingency  contracting  office 
works  well  in  an  environment  that  has  a  mature  in- 
frastmcture  and  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  re¬ 
sources  and  materials.  However,  in  underdeveloped 
economies  with  limited  resources,  contracting  offi¬ 
cers  unfamiliar  with  the  region  would  have  difficulty 
obtaining  the  supphes  necessary  to  support  the  op¬ 
eration.  The  size  of  the  contracting  office  staff  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  and  location  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tion.  Because  a  limited  number  of  officers  are 
trained  to  perform  these  functions,  their  availability 
and  experience  have  a  big  impact  on  this  method’s 
feasibility  for  acquiring  logistic  support.  Using  a 


LOGCAP  civilian  contractor  in  these  situations — 
instead  of  military  officers — capitalizes  on  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  ability  to  provide  resources  to  quickly  over¬ 
come  even  the  most  austere  environments,  as 
evidenced  by  Brown  and  Root’s  performance  in  So¬ 
malia  and  Rwanda. 

These  alternative  logistic  support  methods  have 
limitations  due  to  the  number  of  personnel  and  units 
that  can  perform  support  activities  and  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  assets.  This  does  not  mean  LOGCAP  must  be 
the  solution  or  is  a  panacea  for  every  contingency. 
LOGCAP  does,  however,  offer  an  operational  com¬ 
mander  another  support  capability  that  can  succeed 
in  most  OOTW  scenarios. 

LOGCAP  Advantages  and  Potential 

LOGCAP  has  other  advantages  besides  those 
mentioned  previously — ^primarily  flexibility.  A  JTF 
commander  can  tap  into  the  contractor’s  full  range  of 
global  corporate  assets  almost  instantly  and  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  Reserve  call-up  or  a  delay  of  the  10  to 


tor’s  support.  The  FLEs  would  collocate  with  their  sup¬ 
ported  field  artilleiy  brigades  and  would  move  with  them 
across  the  battlefield.  The  COSCOM  would  detach  and  at¬ 
tach  the  FLEs  to  various  CSBs  as  they  move  across  the 
corps’  sector. 

Typically,  a  FEE  is  controlled  by  one  captain  and  one 
quartermaster  master  sergeant.  The  Class  IH  (fuel)  section 
is  controlled  by  two  staff  sergeants;  the  Class  V  (ammuni¬ 
tion)  section  is  controlled  by  one  ordnance  (munitions) 
lieutenant  and  one  sergeant  first  class;  and  maintenance 
teams  are  controlled  by  one  ordnance  (maintenance)  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  one  sergeant  first  class.  These  fixed  assets  come 
out  of  existing  COSCOM  units. 

The  composition  of  a  dedicated  FLE  is  a  generic 
company-size  force  for  a  specific  type  corps  field  artil¬ 
lery  brigade.  Required  force  structure  would  be  tailored  to 
the  actual  combat  force  supported,  using  allocation  rules 
and  the  factors  of  mission,  enemy,  troops,  terrain  and 
weather  and  time  available.  The  ability  to  task-organize 
FLEs  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  COSCOM  would  be 
force-structured  with  the  required  maintenance  augmenta¬ 
tion  teams  and  overall  capability  to  support  the  assigned 
corps  artilleiy. 

The  FLE  would  provide  DS  for  critical  Class  IH  and  V 
and  maintenance  identified  by  the  brigade  S4  and  would 
establish  a  consistent  point  of  contact  regardless  of  move¬ 
ment  distances  or  frequency  The  FLE’s  maintenance 
contact  teams  supporting  the  battalion  trains  would  move 
with  those  trains.  If  an  artillery  battalion  is  attached  to 
another  field  artillery  brigade,  that  supporting  mainte¬ 
nance  team  would  be  attached  to  the  dedicated  FLE  sup¬ 


porting  the  gaining  field  artillery  brigade. 

The  CSB  would  provide  all  other  supplies  and  services 
to  the  field  artilleiy  brigade  as  it  does  with  other  nondivi- 
sional  units  in  its  sector.  It  would  provide  life  support,  or¬ 
ganic  maintenance  and  command  and  control  to  the  FLE. 

The  13th  COSCOM,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  successfully  im¬ 
plemented  this  dedicated  FLE  concept  during  several  war¬ 
fighter  exercises — a  paradigm  that  may  be  adapted  by  any 
COSCOM  to  support  its  unique  and  highly  mobile  combat 
forces.  Because  the  dedicated  FLE  concept  is  working 
now,  it  serves  as  a  model  to  provide  continuous,  responsive 
support  for  corps  artilleiy  units.  The  current  doctrine  in  FM 
63-3  and  FM  54-30  should  be  rewritten  to  reflect  the  dedi¬ 
cated  FLE  concept.  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  showed  us  the  shortfalls  of  the  current  doctrinal  sup¬ 
port  structure.  Since  then,  several  El  Corps  exercises  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  improvement  to  support  provided  by  the  FLE 
concept.  Simply  stated,  the  FLE  concept  works  where  it 
counts  most — on  the  battlefield. 

NOTES 

1 .  us  Army  Field  Manual  54-30,  Corps  Support  Groups  (Washington,  DC:  US  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  17  June  1993),  1-7. 

Major  Cindy-Lee  Knapp  is  the  executive  officer,  299th  For¬ 
ward  Support  Battalion  (FSB),  1st  Infantry  Division  (Mecha¬ 
nized),  Schweinfurt,  Germany  She  received  a  B.S.  from  Shippens- 
burg  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College.  She  has  held  a  variety  of  command  and 
staff  positions  in  the  Continental  United  States  and  Europe,  to  in¬ 
clude  maintenance  officer.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff"  for  Materiel, 

13th  Corps  Support  Command,  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  commander. 
Company  B,  54th  FSB,  3d  Armored  Division,  Friedburg,  Germa¬ 
ny;  and  maintenance  shop  officer,  724th  Maintenance  Battalion, 
24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia 
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OV/fefl  Gontsctofs  ptovids 
altemativss  to  US  foi'ce  wmmitment . . . 

The  presenee  of  US  miHtaij  fo^ees  may  not 
always  have  a  stobilirng  effect  and  may  actually 
escalate  violence.  This  transMes  into  keeping 
the  number  of  military  forces  involved  in  a  re= 
gion  to  a  bare  minimum.  By  using  civilians  to 
support  humanitarian  operations,  we  exert 
influence  In  a  more  subtle  manner  and  with  less 
risk  to  our  forces  and  world  image. 


30  days  needed  to  deploy  a  Reserve  CSS  unit.  The 
commander  need  not  worry  about  the  unit’s  equip¬ 
ment  status,  readiness  or  deployment  into  the  AOR. 
He  just  has  to  write  a  clear  statement  of  work  and  al¬ 
locate  the  funds  to  purchase  the  support  he  needs. 
Additionally,  the  civilian  contractor  can  enhance  the 
regional  and  country  studies  that  the  CINCs  perform 
when  developing  and  updating  their  contingency  and 
operations  plans.  Once  the  CENC  determines  what 
the  support  requirements  will  be,  he  can  use  LOG- 
CAP  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Civilian  contractors  provide  alternatives  to  US 
force  commitment.  Using  LOGCAP  instead  of  mili¬ 
tary  logistics  personnel  can  alleviate  the  political  and 
social  pressures  that  exist  in  the  United  States  any¬ 
time  military  forces  are  deployed.  America  could 
fulfill  some  of  its  obligations  to  organizations  such  as 
the  UN  and  NATO  by  having  our  LOGCAP  contrac¬ 
tor  provide  our  pledged  logistic  support,  as  was  done 
in  Operation  Restore  Hope.  The  presence  of  US  mil¬ 
itary  forces  may  not  always  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
and  may  actually  escalate  violence.  This  translates 
into  keeping  the  number  of  military  forces  involved 
in  a  region  to  a  bare  minimum.  By  using  civilians  to 
support  humanitarian  operations,  we  exert  influence 
in  a  more  subtle  manner  and  with  less  risk  to  our 
forces  and  world  image. 

LOGCAP  supports  the  principles  for  joint 
OOTW — specifically,  unity  of  effort,  objective,  re¬ 
straint,  legitimacy  and  perseverance. '  ^  Using  a  civil¬ 
ian  contractor  in  OOTW  has  both  political  and  fiscal 
advantages.  A  CINC  faced  with  force  downsizing 
problems,  unit  readiness  posture  and  questionable 
public  support  for  military  involvement  can  use 
LOGCAP  capabilities  to  eradicate  the  drain  on  his 
ability  to  respond  to  regional  contingencies.  Thus, 
LOGCAP  becomes  a  logistic  force  multiplier  as  well. 

The  bottom  line:  The  world  is  not  going  to  get  any 
more  stable,  the  US  military  is  going  to  get  smaller 
and  the  United  States  is  going  to  respond  to  more  re¬ 
gional  crises.  The  only  way  we  can  continue  to  re¬ 
spond  to  OOTW  is  by  deploying  civilian  contractors 


with  military  forces.  LOGCAP  is  a  powerful  tool 
and  has  the  potential  to  support  not  only  OOTW  but 
major  regional  contingencies  as  well.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  harness  all  available  resources  and  civilian 
logistic  support  use. 

Our  national  security  strategy  states  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  will  engage  in  OOTW.  President  Clinton  stated 
that  “In  an  integrating  and  interdependent  world, 
we  simply  cannot  be  successful  in  advancing  our 
interests — ^political,  military  and  economic — ^without 
active  engagement  in  world  affairs.”^"^  This  active 
engagement  will  surely  include  peacekeeping,  peace 
enforcement  and  humanitarian  assistance,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  US  responses  in  Somalia,  Rwanda, 
Haiti,  Kuwait  and  Cuba. 

Operations  such  as  these  require  more  logistic  sup¬ 
port  force  capabilities  than  combat  capabilities.^^ 
Unfortunately,  most  of  that  support  force  exits  only 
on  paper  (COMPO  4  and  COMPO  9)  or  in  the  RC, 
which  may  not  be  readily  deployable  to  support 
short-notice  operational  contingencies.  Force  stmc- 
ture  and  political  and  fiscal  constraints  limit  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  ability  to  execute  national  security  strategy. 
However,  the  CINCs  and  JTF  commanders  can  meet 
support  capability  demands  by  using  LOGCAP  and 
civilian  contractors  to  furnish  the  logistic  assets  need¬ 
ed.  As  stated  in  a  lessons  learned  report  on  Operation 
Restore  Hope,  “LOGCAP  can  be  a  force  multiplier 
in  support  of  contingency  deployments,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  US  does  not  maintain  a  continu¬ 
ing  presence.’’!^  Civilian  support  has  proved  itself 
admirably  in  war  and  nonwar  operations. 

LOGCAP  is  traly  a  “diamond  in  the  rough.”  Al¬ 
though  the  program  has  existed  for  10  years,  it  has 
only  recently  been  used.  It  is  becoming  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  innovative  methods  that  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  military  missions.  Civilian  use  is  the  key  to 
solving  commanders’  logistic  support  and  OOTW 
sustainment  shortfalls.  Once  the  commander  deter¬ 
mines  LOGCAP  is  appropriate  for  the  contingency, 
operational  support  can  begin  almost  immediately 
when  the  Army  is  informed  that  a  civilian  contractor 
is  required.  The  program  is  a  powerful  tool,  once  us¬ 
ers  understand  its  value,  contract  mechanism,  fund¬ 
ing  process  and  planning  requirements. 

The  military  had  the  luxury  in  the  1980s  of  a  sup¬ 
portive  budget  and  Congress  and  a  known  enemy. 
The  situation  is  dramatically  different  today.  The  mili¬ 
tary  must  exploit  all  available  means,  both  traditional 
and  nontraditional,  to  be  successful  in  executing  na¬ 
tional  military  strategies.  Civilian  contractor  use  is  a 
support  source  the  military  has  been  reluctant  to  tap. 
Civilians  must  be  used  in  every  possible  scenario  so 
that  scarce  military  forces  are  available  for  regional 
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Colonel  Eric  A.  Doerrer,  US  Army  Reserve,  Retired 


Operation  Restore  Democracy  in  Haiti 
provided  the  ideal  opportunity  to  use  civil 
affairs  (CA)  military  components  in  the  very  highest 
degree  of  effectiveness.  There  could  be  no  greater 
“economy  of  force”  or  “force  multiplier”  than  a 
trained,  properly  organized  and  equipped  CA  com¬ 
ponent  within  the  Haitian  operation.  CA  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  well-thought-out  missions,  produced 
enormously  beneficial  results  for  overall  US  and 
UN  policy  goals  in  Haiti. 

This  article  will  provide  a  brief  review  of  CA  ca- 
pabihties  as  they  applied  to  Haiti;  a  summary  of  how 
the  CA  mission  evolved  and  how  CA  was  organized 
to  accomplish  its  missions  in  Haiti;  a  look  at  some  of 
Haiti’s  problems  and  accomplishments;  the  subse¬ 
quent  CA  lessons  learned;  and  some  destabihzing 
US  pohcy  influences  during  the  operation. 

CA  Capabilities 

Civil  affairs  provides  the  military  highly  needed 
civilian  skills  which  include:  transportation;  public 
works;  government  affairs  and  public  administra¬ 
tion;  contract  and  administrative  law;  pubhc  welfare 
and  sanitation;  communications;  and  pubhc  health. 
In  short,  CA  has  the  capability  to  fulfill  higher  eche¬ 
lon  missions  of  providing  for  complete  military  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  capabihties  are  the  CA  functional 
areas,  a  primary  reason  CA  remains  a  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  (RC).  It  would  be  too  costly  and  ineffective 
to  retain  such  expertise  in  the  Active  Component 
(AC),  Nevertheless,  CA  is  ready  and  should  be  used 
in  both  the  planning  and  execution  of  any  operation 
involving  US  peacekeeping  forces.  Because  it  uses 
indigenous  assets  to  their  fullest  extent,  C A  provides 
a  great  “economy-of-force”  element.  Each  func¬ 
tional  area  expert  works  with  the  host  nation  to  im¬ 
plement  the  changes  needed  to  fulfill  the  mission. 
CA  personnel  must  become  functional  area  experts 
on  the  countries  or  regions  that  are  likely  areas  of  US 
involvement. 


It  did  not  take  long  for  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  to  recognize  that  ''restoring  democracy” 
was  going  to  involve  more  than  merely 
removing  the  military  regime's  threat  ...CA 
skills  are  most  needed  in  this  environment-- 
skills  primarily  found  in  the  RC’s  higher  echelon 
CA  unitSj  those  units  that  should  have  been 
involved  in  the  initial  planning  and  execution 
of  Restore  Democracy. 


CA  Mission  and  Organization  in  Haiti 

Initial  planning  for  Restore  Democracy  did  not 
provide  the  kind  of  mission  analysis  or  organization¬ 
al  stmcture  readily  needed  for  CA.  The  operations 
order  from  US  Atlantic  Command  did  not  include  a 
CA  annex.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  to  recognize  that  “restoring  democracy” 
was  going  to  involve  more  than  merely  removing  the 
military  regime’s  threat — it  quickly  became  a  nation 
assistance  mission.  CA  skills  are  most  needed  in  this 
environment — skills  primarily  found  in  the  RC’s 
higher  echelon  C  A  units,  those  units  that  should  have 
been  involved  in  the  initial  planning  and  execution  of 
Restore  Democracy. 

When  the  82d  moves,  current  doctrine  calls  for  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  only  AC  CA  unit — the  96th  CA 
Battahon.  Following  a  precedent  set  by  the  96th  CA 
Battalion,  the  CA  component  in  Haiti  was  quickly 
organized  into  21  direct  support  (DS)  two-man 
teams  with  no  general  support  (GS),  and  minus  sup¬ 
ply  and  administrative  elements.  These  DS  teams 
were  deployed  with  Special  Forces  detachments 
scattered  throughout  six  operational  zones. 

When  the  25th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  under 
Major  General  George  A.  Fisher  Jr.  took  over  the 
Haiti  operation  from  the  10th  Mountain  Division 
(Light),  companies  from  the  West  Coast’s  351st  CA 
Command  were  called  for  the  first  time  to  support  an 
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ongoing  mission„  The  448th  CA  Company  supports 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  followed  it  to  Haiti  for 
its  designated  179-day  cycle,  followed  by  the  nonaf- 
filiated  407th  CA  Company  from  the  Midwest.  Both 
companies  accomplished  the  missions  handed  down 
to  them,  even  though  the  overall  organization  in  Hai¬ 
ti  had  become  a  UN  mission  (UNMI). 

The  445th  C A  Company  was  the  last  unit  assigned 
to  Haiti.  Collocated  with  the  351st  CA  Command  in 
Mountain  View,  California,  it  conducted  a  CA  mis¬ 
sion  analysis  to  “secure  a  stable  environment,”  and 
determined  that  the  mission  priorities  should  be  to: 

©  Establish  a  legal  system  that  included  police, 
courts  and  civil  administration,  thereby  overcoming 
a  complete  vacuum  left  by  the  removal  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  and  administrative  organizations. 

©  Establish/restore  a  functioning  infrastructure 
such  as  roads,  electricity,  telephone  systems  and  pub¬ 
lic  sanitation  systems. 


o  Educate  the  general  public  about  basic  hygiene 
and  public  sanitation. 

Given  these  priorities,  the  445th  CA  Company 
needed  to  properly  organize  its  support  to  perform  its 
implied  missions.  The  number  of  DS  teams  were  re¬ 
duced  to  set  up  a  GS  team  consisting  of  a  captain 
(civil  engineer),  a  sergeant  (electromechanical  main¬ 
tenance  technician)  and  a  specialist  (educator).  A 
small  administrative  support  team  was  also  orga¬ 
nized  for  the  company’s  headquarters  operation. 

Because  the  DS  teams  were  attached  to  the  Special 
Operations  Task  Force  (SOTF),  there  was  no  coor¬ 
dination  between  the  SOTF  and  the  zone  command¬ 
ers  concerning  civil  action  projects  within  the  opera¬ 
tional  zones.  The  problem  was  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  many  projects  were  being  started  that  would 
not  be  finished  by  the  time  UN  Mandate  1007  ex¬ 
pired  on  29  Febmary  1996.  These  problems  were 
brought  to  the  U3’s  attention.  After  a  review  by  Ma- 
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jor  General  Joseph  W.  Kinzer,  he  directed  the  CA 
commander  to  report  directly  to  him  instead  of  the 
SOTF  chain  of  command.  Projects  that  could  not  be 
finished  before  the  UN  mandate  expired  were  to 
stop.  Further,  all  projects  had  to  be  cleared  through 
zone  commanders. 

Haitian  Probiems  and  CA  Assistance 

Haiti’s  infrastructure  needed  almost  everything  to 
stabilize  it.  The  roads  were  too  narrow  to  carry 
heavy  tmck  traffic,  especially  in  Port  au  Prince.  The 
capital  had  become  a  blokus,  which  in  our  terms, 
means  total  traffic  gridlock.  There  were  few  func¬ 
tioning  traffic  lights  and  traffic  police  working  the 
streets.  Every  intersection  was  an  obstacle  of  com¬ 
peting  trucks,  cars,  wheelbarrows,  cattle,  earth  mov¬ 
ers,  donkeys  and  pedestrians.  Often,  vehicles  were 
packed  so  close  trying  to  get  through  an  intersection 
that  pedestrians  and  motorcycles  could  not  squeeze 
through.  Traffic  did  not  move  for  hours. 

Typically,  when  cars  or  trucks  broke  down,  they 
remained  right  where  they  were  on  the  narrow  roads, 
causing  enormous  trafficjams  in  both  directions.  US 
military  vehicles  cleared  wrecks  or  breakdowns. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  newly  formed  445th  GS 
team,  they  involved  the  locals  in  solving  problems 
by  using  local  Haitian  towing  companies  contracted 
to  do  the  cleanup. 

In  the  provinces  outside  the  capital,  most  roads — 
with  the  exception  of  four  main  highways — are 
merely  trails  passable  only  by  4-wheel-drive  ve¬ 
hicles  in  dry  weather.  Most  main  highways  have 
washed-out  bridges  in  urgent  need  of  repair.  CA 
teams  worked  with  Haitian  contractors  and  laborers 
on  the  projects,  teaching  them  how  to  properly  main¬ 
tain  thek  roads. 

The  electrical  supply  was  a  major  infrastmcture 
problem.  Not  only  was  service  sporadic  at  best,  it 
was  also  uncontrolled.  There  are  no  meters  on  the 
average  house  and  only  flat  fees  are  charged,  regard¬ 
less  of  consumption.  This  was  the  cause  of  many 
blackouts.  Because  consumption  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted,  overloads  are  constant.  There  is  also  the  age- 
old  practice  called  Cumberland,  whereby  people 
simply  connect  a  line  to  another  area  and  tap  power 
from  there  if  the  lights  are  out. 

A  widespread  outage  that  occurred  in  Port  au 
Prince’s  Delmas  area,  continued  so  long  that  anti- 
government  manifestations  broke  out.  The  CA  GS 
team’s  electromechanical  expert  delved  into  the 
problem.  He  discovered  that  vital  parts  needed  to  fix 
the  outage  had  been  stuck  in  a  customs  warehouse 
for  almost  three  months.  The  CA  expert  coordinated 


with  a  government  minister  to  get  the  parts  released 
so  repaks  could  be  made. 

A  most  profound  problem  is  Haiti’s  lack  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  administrative  stmcture.  The  militaiy  has 
been  the  most  stable  governmental  stmcture  since 
the  US  occupation  in  1913.  Even  after  “Papa  Doc” 
Duvalier’s  attempt  to  gut  the  military,  the  force  stiU 
remained  a  stable,  somewhat  professional  entity. 
The  military  establishment  is  now  completely  dis¬ 
mantled,  but  the  new  National  Police  Force  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  trained  to  fill  the  power  vacuum 
with  a  professional,  civilian-based  organization.^ 
This  will  be  an  ongoing  problem,  requiring  profes¬ 
sional  oversight  to  avoid  the  resurgence  of  cormp- 
tion  and  human  rights  abuses. 

Haiti’s  customs  system  is  a  source  of  administrative 

continued  on  page  77 


Because  the  DS  teams  were  attached 
to  the  SOTF,  there  was  no  coordination  between 
the  SOTF  and  the  zone  commanders  concern- 
ing  civii  action  projects  within  the  operational 
zones, . . ,  [The]  problems  were  brought  to  the 
U3's  attention.  After  a  review  by  Major  General 
Kinzer,  he  directed  the  CA  commander  to  report 
directly  to  him  instead  of  the  SOTF  chain  of 
command.  Projects  that  could  not  be  finished 
before  the  UN  mandate  expired  were  to  stop. 
Further,  all  projects  had  to  be  cleared 
through  zone  commanders. 
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Attacking  Through  the  MIST 

Major  Melvin  E.  Shafer,  US  Army 


Information  is  the  key  to  succes^l  military 
operations;  strategically  tactically  and  technically  from 
war  to  operations  other  than  war,  the  adversary  who 
wins  the  information  war  will  prevail. 

—General  Glen  K,  Otis,  US  Army,  Retired 
Information  Campaigns,  1991 

As  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW)  missions  con^- 
ue  to  increase,  every  available  means  to  minimize  risk, 
maximize  efficiency  and  create  synergy  must  be  engaged. 
In  today’s  spartan-resource  environment,  this  will  ensure 
that  missions  ranging  from  pe^e  enforcement  and  coun¬ 
terdrug  operations,  to  supporting  democracy  and  huma¬ 
nitarian  assistance  (HA),  ^1  successfully  bear  up  under 
the  intense  scrutiny  of  the  political,  military  and  public  sec¬ 
tors.  Trends  show  that  information  operations  ^e  increas¬ 
ing  and  have  a  measurable  effect  on  OOTW  policy  and  de¬ 
cision  making  at  all  government  levels.  The  US  Aimy 
must  improve,  develop  and  activate  information  operations 
systems  commensurate  with  engagement  and  enlargement 
policies.  Psycholo^cal  operations  (PSYOP) — a,  subset  of 
information  operations  and  the  first  of  information  war¬ 
fare’s  four  pillars — offers  a  nonlethal  resolution  mecha¬ 
nism  for  the  United  States  in  OQTW.^  It  is  here  that  US 
government  and  joint  task  forces  (JTFs)  can  attack  ^ough 
the  “MIST’  (Military  Information  Support  Team).^ 
PSYOP  in  OOTW  give  ambassadors  and  JTF  com¬ 
manders  an  efficacious  methodology  to  engage  selected 
audiences.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceptualize  PS Y- 
OP’s  use  in  certain  aspects  of  OOTW,  it  is  a  significant 
force  multiplier,  giving  leaders  powerful  resources  to 
achieve  desired  end  states.  The  Special  Operations  Forces 
(SOF)  MIST  offers  a  complete  package  of  technolo^, 
analysis  and  the  human  dimension  that  is  compatible  with 
any  OOTW  scenario.  A  SOF  MIST  study  describes  how 
PSYOP  may  be  used  to  enhance  preparedness  and  efficien¬ 
cy  and  accomplish  specific  OOTW  missions. 

MISTs  are  manned  by  soldiers  from  the  Army’s  4th 
PSYOP  Group  (^bome),  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
who  use  information  to  encourage,  inform  and  persuade  se¬ 
lected  audiences.  A  typical  MIST  is  a  five-man  element 
composed  of  a  PSYOP  officer;  a  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cer;  two  PSYOP  sp^ialists  with  photog^phy,  videogra- 
phy,  journalism  or  ^ting  skills;  and  a  civilian  analyst  with 
linguistic  and  area  studies  specialties.  Both  the  US  Navy 
and  Air  Force  participate  in  information  support  operations 
conducted  by  the  4th  PSYOP  Group,  establishing  and  fur¬ 
thering  jointress.^  A  MIST  is  task  organized  to  provide 
theater-coordinated,  peacetime  military  information  sup¬ 
port  to  embassies  abroad  in  accordance  with  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  directives.^  The  following  case  study  de¬ 
scribes  a  MIST,  its  mission  and  information  program  pro¬ 
cess  and  how  it  makes  a  vital  contribution  in  OOTW. 

The  Mission.  Approved  by  the  theater  commander  in 
chief  to  help  achieve  his  regional  goals,  and  coordinated 
with  the  US  State  Department,  a  MIST  supports  the  US 
ambassador  and  country  team  with  expertise  and  advice,  as 
well  as  with  print,  audio  and  audio-visual  information 
products  that  help  promote  US  national  interests  and  objec¬ 


tives.  The  MIST  is  a  low-cost,  high-retum-on-investment 
activity  that  complements  any  peacetime  operational  mis¬ 
sion.  In  particular,  any  country  team  can  broaden  its  in¬ 
formation  program  with  MIST  augmentation,  capitalizing 
on  the  team’s  analysis  and  observations  and  maximizing 
the  political  value  of  relationships  with  US  and  host  nation 
(HN)  military  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Because  its 
mission  is  to  support  the  country  team  as  the  team  trains  on 
PSYOP  mission-essential  tasks,  the  MIST’s  g^reatest  value 
is  its  ability  to  plan,  develop  and  conduct  activities  in  direct 
support  of  a  country  team’s  programs.  For  example,  the  1  st 
PSYOP  Battalion  mission-essential  task  list  (METL)  is  a 
series  of  critical  tasks  that  determine  the  team’s  combat 
readiness  and  relate  to  its  deployability  effectiveness.  The 
1st  PSYOP  BattaUon  MIST  METL; 

•  Analyzes  the  supported  unit’s  mission  and  develops  a 
PSYOP  mission. 

•  Plans  and  conducts  peacetime  military  information 
support  operations  in  support  of  the  HN. 

•  Develops  an  information  campaign  plan. 

•  Collects  information  and  conducts  target  analyses. 

•  Develops  products  from  selected  themes  and  symbols 
(print,  audio  and  video). 

•  Conducts  pretesting  and  obtains  product  approvd. 

•  Disseminates  products  and  conducts  post-testing. 

•  Performs  liaison  coordination  activities. 

•  Maintains  language  proficiency. 

Deployments  from  the  Continental  United  States  into 
theater  provide  the  primary  MIST  training  vehicle  to  devel¬ 
op,  coordinate,  integrate  and  execute  implied  and  specified 
battalion,  theater  and  country  team  goals  and  objectives. 
While  the  majority  of  MIST  missions  have  been  US  South¬ 
ern  Command,  US  Atlantic  Command  and  counterdrug 
operations,  MISTs  support  all  OOTW  operations,  the  pr*e- 
ponderance  being  HA,  nation  assistance  and  security  assis¬ 
tance.^  All  temporary  duty  deployments  with  the  MIST  are 
long-term.  Secretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF)-approved, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff-directed  deployments  that  are  renew¬ 
able  every  179  days.  Short-term  efforts  of  three  to  five 
weeks  in  duration  further  enhance  the  team’s  ability  to 
reach  stated  goals  and  objectives  by  deploying  additional 
soldiers  and  civilian  analysts  into  country.^  All  deploy¬ 
ments,  except  security  assistance,  are  handled  throu^  the 
team’s  command  structure  at  Fort  Bragg.^ 

The  Process.  Peacetime  information  p^rograms  are 
generally  implemented  in  seven  phases.  Gaining  approval 
from  the  SECDEF  and  the  country  team,  in  accordance 
with  DOD  Directive  3321 . 1,  is  only  the  first  step.^  Follow¬ 
ing  SECDEF  approval,  the  HN  must  give  approval  for 
MIST  involvement.  Once  that  occurs,  the  MIST  helps  the 

US  Military  Country  Team  Host  Nation 

Team  Ambassador  Armed  Forces 

Regional  USIS  USAID  DCM  National  Police 

Battalion  Military  Group  Drug  Police 

US  Special  Operations  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Ministries  of  Health, 

Command**  Embassy  political  sections  Interior,  Alternative 

Unified  Commands  Narcotics  Affairs  Section  (NAS)*  Development 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Nongovernmental  Organizations 

*NAS  is  a  Dsparlmsnt  of  State  organization,  **US  Spacial  Operations  Command  is  the  coordinating  agency  lor  all  PSYOP  aothrities. 

Rgure  1.  Coordinating  Agencies  Involved  in  Information  Operations. 
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problems.  For  example,  two  missionaries  spent  a 
day-and-a-half  waiting  in  various  lines  to  clear  a 
used  electrical  generator  through  customs  at  the 
national  airport.  There  are  more  than  six  different 
departments  one  must  visit  to  clear  a  simple  item 
through  customs.  A  CA  GS  team  member  advised 
and  worked  with  customs  officials  to  streeimline 
clearing  operations. 

It  was  difficult  for  CA  operatives  to  convince  US 


and  UN  leaders  that  education  should  be  a  high  prior¬ 
ity.  For  the  most  part,  the  UN’s  hierarchy  views  US 
CA  units  only  in  terms  of  humanitarian  assistance,  not 
as  a  vital  nation  assistance  force.  Despite  this,  prog- 
rcss  was  made  in  the  educational  arena.  CA  teams 
helped  reopen  several  rural  schools  that  were  closed. 
These  efforts,  however,  only  “scratched  the  surface.” 
Outside  of  Port  au  Prince,  schools  generally  only  pro¬ 
vide  an  elementary  education.  For  levels  higher  than 
ninth  grade,  one  must  reside  in  the  capital. 


HN  develop  and  implement  a  national  information  plan. 
The  next  phase  is  to  develop,  assess  and  enhance  the  HN 
information  organization  and  program.  Phase  six  calls  for 
conducting  combined  training  with  any  existing  HN  in- 
fonnation  organizations.  The  last  phase  is  program  sustain¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  to  note  that  changes  in  government 
officials  often  move  a  program  from  phase  seven  back  to 
phase  two  until  the  new  l^er  approves  the  program. 

An  effective  MIST  works  wiffi  many  organizations  on 
a  complex  array  of  activities,  ranging  from  basic  adminis¬ 
trative  actions  to  campaign  development  and  product  man¬ 
agement,  as  depicted  in  Figure  1.  From  identifying  ap¬ 
propriate  techniques  and  formats,  to  establishing  a  network 
of  contacts,  to  Imowing  the  eccentricities  of  protocol  and 
military  relations  in  a  particular  country,  the  MIST  deals 
with  every  aspect  of  developing  an  information  program. 
Figure  2  depicts  a  MIST’s  capabilities  and  products. 

In  preparing  a  viable  strategy,  a  MIST  receives  goals  and 
objectives  from  three  sources:  the  US  country  team,  the 
supported  theater  unified  commands  and  the  regionally  ori¬ 
ent^  PSYOP  battalion.  HN  goals  and  objectives  are  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  country  team’s  approval.  Understandably, 
this  puts  the  MIST  in  tiie  position  of  finding  the  common 
ground  between  multiple  information  goals  and  objectives 
and  subsequently  establishing  long-  and  short-range  plans. 
From  these  sources,  the  MIST  identifies  specific  opportu¬ 
nities  and  develops  corresponding,  prioritized  campaigns 

MIST  Capabilities 

Social/Intel  Research 
Target  Analysis 
Campaign/Program  Planning 
Product  Development 
-  graphic  art  and  print  design 
-  still  photography 
-  audio-visual  products 
-  linguists 
Product  Production 
Product  Dissemination 
Information  Coordination 

MIST  Products 

Studies/Plans 
Radio  Spots 
Newspapers 
TV/Video  Spots 
Posters 
Assessments 
Seminars/Exchanges 
Pamphlets 
Cartoons 
Photographs 
School  Supplies 

Rgure2.  Military 
Information  Support 
Team. 


to  develop,  advance  or  accomplish  the  stated  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  listed  in  Figure  3. 

The  MIST  must  have  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  at  each  echelon  within  the  US  government,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  meld  multiple  objectives  into  acceptable 
and  workable  team  objectives  as  follows: 

•  Establish  a  national  information  management  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  Support  counterdrug  efforts. 

•  Promote  understanding  of  US  counterdrug  objectives. 

•  Improve  public  image  of  all  democratic  institutions 
and  individuals  supporting  US-sponsored  programs. 

•  Conduct  research  and  analysis. 

•  Promote  understanding  and  use  of  PSYOP  as  a  force 
multiplier. 

•  Train  MIST  personnel  from  the  METL  on  all  speci¬ 
fied  and  implied  PSYOP  tasks. 

The  methodology  to  analyze,  plan  for  and  accomplish 
MIST  objectives  becomes  a  series  of  campaigns,  each  with 
a  series  of  audio  and  audio-visual  products  designed  to  in¬ 
form,  encourage  or  persuade  target  audiences. 

MISTs  are  militaiy  units  that  a  country  team  may  use  to 
further  US  policy.  The  countiy  team  may  be  under  a  JTF 
or  working  directiy  for  the  embassy.  To  support  the  countiy 
team,  the  MIST  coordinates  and  develops  an  information 
management  strategy  to  advance  or  accomplish  each  coun¬ 
try  team  objective.  While  the  MIST  focuses  on  and  helps 
develop  long-range  plans,  its  relationship 
to  the  US  countiy  team  and  HN  institu¬ 
tions  and  its  cultural  awareness  and  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency  create  unique  opportu¬ 
nities  to  advise  and  work  at  the  tactical  or 
“grassHTOOts”  level.  Looking  at  a  repre¬ 
sentative  model  will  clarify  this  concept 
and  show  how  all  the  parts  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  program  fit  togetiier. 

A  MIST  in  Latin  America  recently  de¬ 
veloped  an  information  program  to  sup¬ 
port  a  countiy  team.  The  program  fuUy 
incorporated  the  prioritized  theater, 
battalion  and  MIST  objectives.  Concepts 
were  identified  for  each  objective,  which, 
in  turn,  provided  the  foundation  for  a 
coordinated  information  management 
campaign.  Many  of  these  operations 
were  dual-purpose  to  reduce  cost  and 
maximize  effectiveness  while  targeting 
more  than  one  audience  with  the  same 
activities,  symbols,  products  and  actions. 


Country  Team  Objectives  — 

Nurture  the  democratic  process. 

Encourage  economic  stability  and  growth. 

Eliminate  the  illegal  drug  industry. 

Theater  Long-Term  Strategy  Objectives  — 

Strengthen  HN  democratic  institutions. 

Help  HN  eliminate  threats  to  regional  security. 

Support  continued  economic  and  social  progress. 

Help  HN  defeat  drug  production  and  trafficking. 

Ensure  open  and  neutral  sea  lines  of  communication  with  the  HN  government. 
Build  understanding  of  the  military’s  role  In  a  democratic  society. 

Theater  Near/Mid-Term  Objectives  — 

Support  counterdrug  efforts. 

Facilitate  official  peace  accords  implementation. 

Promote  liberty  among  and  in  regional  nations  and  support  for  recognized  treaties. 
Build  understanding  of  and  support  for  cnniian  control  of  military  forces  within  regional 
democracies. 

PSYOP  Battalion  Objectives  — 

Prepare  for  war. 

Execute  peacetime  information  campaigns. 

Integrate  RC  forces. 

MIST  Objectives  — 

Establish  a  national  information  management  program. 

Support  counterdrug  efforts. 

Promote  understanding  of  US  counterdrug  objectives. 

Improve  public  image  of  all  democratic  institutions  and  individuals  supporting  US- 
sponsored  programs. 

Conduct  research  and  analysis. 

Promote  understanding  and  use  of  PSYOP  as  a  force  multiplier. 

Train  MIST  personnel  from  the  METL  on  all  specified  and  implied  PSYOP  tasks. 

Rgure  3.  Overall  Goals  and  Objectives. 
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Destabilizing  Influences 

False  assumptions  made  about  Haiti  before  the  op¬ 
eration  began  ^ected  the  CA  mission.  A  destabiliz¬ 
ing  assumption  was  that  Haitians  were  starving  to 
death.  Unlike  the  Somalis,  Haitians  were  not  starv¬ 
ing — ^there  was  no  need  to  dump  free  or  low-cost 
food  into  the  Haitian  marketplace.  The  result:  farm¬ 
ers  who  provided  rice  and  other  staples  were  slowly 
driven  out  of  business.  This  made  Haiti  dependent 
on  outside  sources  for  food  even  though  the  country 


is  agriculturally  rich,  magnifying  urban  over¬ 
crowding  and  worsening  Haiti’s  foreign  debt.  Haiti 
used  to  be  the  biggest  supplier  of  sugar  to  Europe. 
Now,  sugar  must  be  imported  and  is  very  expen¬ 
sive. 

The  US  military  mission  in  Haiti  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  peacetime  engagement  as  defined  by  the 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  Special  Operations 
and  Low-Intensity  Conflict.  “The  Army  can  assign 
CA  units  an  area  of  responsibility  that  allows  them  to 


The  information  campaign  became  the  strategic  road  map 
with  a  series  of  checlqxDints — audio  and  audio-visual 
products — along  the  route. 

Campaigns  b^ame  functional  when  a  series  of  coordi¬ 
nated,  related  products,  such  as  posters,  leaflets  and  video 
commercials,  were  skillfully  integrated  to  optimize  cam¬ 
paign  effectiveness.  Campaigns  addressed  long-  and 
short-range  time  lines  for  the  United  States  and  HN.  Many 
of  the  long-range  campaigns  were  oriented  at  changing  a 
multigenerational  lifestyle,  while  most  of  the  short-range 
campaigns  were  designed  to  encourage  immediate  ch^ge. 
Long-  and  short-range  plans  to  support  MIST  objectives, 
military  information  activities  and  campaigns  were  derived 
from  theater  and  battalion  directives,  in-country  experi¬ 
ence,  information  management  techniques  and  procedures 
and  the  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID)  handbook.  A  five- 
man  MIST  conducted  these  operations  to  provide  a  country 
team  with  timely,  proper  and  responsive  military  informa¬ 
tion  support. 

The  initial  tasks  of  organizing  a  MIST  and  presenting  a 
military  information  support  plan  to  a  country  team  are 
complex  and  politically  sensitive.  A  military  information 
support  program’s  essence  is  commitment  to  the  concept 
that  information  is  an  “instrument  of  power.”  Once  in  mo¬ 
tion,  a  military  information  support  pro^am  provides  an 
excellent  training  opportunity  for  the  military  and  a  low- 
cost,  high-return  investment  for  the  country  team.  Recent 
successes  in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin  illustrate  how  MISTs  have  made  an 
extraordinarily  useful  impact  in  OOTW  for  US  country 
teams.^  The  MIST  is  a  perfect  bridge  to  support  informa¬ 
tion  operations  between  the  United  States  and  HN  at  a  time 
when  diminishing  resources  and  increasing  requirements 
have  become  the  norm.  MISTs  are  a  force  multiplier  for 
the  military,  US  country  team  and  HN. 

While  some  may  argue  against  the  correctness  of  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  identifying  and  engaging  target  audiences 
from  the  diplomatic  mission  point  of  view,  or  from  a  non¬ 
lethality  perspective,  one  fact  becomes  clearer  each  day — 
our  forces,  civilian  and  military,  are  increasingly  working 
together  to  provide  national  solutions  to  OOTW’s  com¬ 
plexities.  In  the  information  age,  the  SOF  MIST  provides 
a  robust  synergy  to  these  operations,  as  well  as  a  viable  al¬ 
ternative  to  achieve  the  less-clearly  defined  political  and 
military  objectives  often  inherent  in  OOTW. 

Capitalizing  on  the  MIST’s  ability  to  integrate  the  hu¬ 
man  dimension  into  data  and  analysis  is  an  inculcation  that 
leaders  must  make  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  risks  to  our  forces  in  the  future.  The  MIST  creates 


information  synergy,  as  it  encompasses  all  services  and  en¬ 
hances  interagency  activities  critical  to  OOTW  success.  It 
is  one  system  that  disi^ls  conftision,  calamity  and  chaos  by 
blanketing  target  audiences  with  encouraging,  persuasive 
information,  '^en  a  country  team  and  HN  believe  in  and 
support  military  information  activities,  a  MIST  can  cover 
the  battlefield  vrith  truthful  information  that  will  measur¬ 
ably  advance  both  US  and  HN  objectives.* 


NOTES 

1.  PSYOP  is  also  the  thiid  element  of  command  and  control  warfare,  which  is  in¬ 
formation  warfare's  warfighting  application.  Joint  Publication  3-13.1. 

2.  Although  MISTs  may  work  through  an  embassy  and  the  ambassador  has  to  ap¬ 
prove  their  work,  the  PSYOP  effort  must  be  forwarded  from  frie  JTF  commander/CINC 
to  ffie  joint  staff  for  coordination  and  approval.  Joint  Publication  3^3. 

3.  Navy  units  that  work  writh  the  4th  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  Group  (Air¬ 
borne)  include  radio  station  and  videograpy  units  fi'om  the  Fleet  Information  Warfare 
Command,  The  Pennsylvania  Air  National  Guard,  193d  Special  Operations  Group,  pro¬ 
vides  airborne  radio  and  video  support  to  the  4th  Group. 

4.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Directive  3321 .1 ,  Overt  Psychological  Operatiorrs 
Conducted  by  the  MilitaryServices  in  Peacetime  and  in  Caitingencies  ^ort  of  Dedared 
War  (Washington,  DC:  me  Center  for  Low-Intensity  Conflict,  20  July  1984),  classified 
document,  establishes  policies  and  procedures  and  assiqns  responsibirities  for  DOD- 
conducted  information  operations  in  peacetime  and  OOTW. 

5.  US  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM)  and  US  Southern  Command  (USSOUTH- 

COM)  have  the  most  mature  counterdrug  programs.  Five  countries— Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela— have  fulMime  MISTs.  The  following  countries  re¬ 
ceived  PSYOP  support  for  counterdrug  programs  in  Fiscal  Years  1993  or  1994:  Antigua, 
Bahamas,  Barbados.  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Dominica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Gre¬ 
nada,  Guatemala,  Guyana.  Honduras.  Jamaica,  Paraguay,  Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent, 
Trinidad,  Tobago  and  Venezuela.  . 

6  The  4th  PSYOP  Group  (Aiitiome)  has  a  significant  civilian  analyst  corps.  Within 
the  PSYOP  Group,  five  strategic  studies  detachments  have  been  organized,  each  of 
which  is  aligned  to  one  of  ffie  five  unified  commands.  Over  half  of  the  civilians  have  doc¬ 
toral  degrees;  all  have  significant  regional  experience  and  speak  one  or  more  languages. 
They  also  deploy  routinely  into  the  theater  in  peacetime  ^d  OOTW. 

7.  Security  assistance  missions  are  direct^  to  frie  regional  PSYOP  battalion  tiirough 
command  channels  and  are  controlled  by  the  Security  Assistance  Training  Management 
Office,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

8.  The  sequence  of  events  for  a  counterdrug  MIST  depbyment  starts  with  the  country 
team.  Upon  recommendation  from  ffie  country  team’s  military  group  c^mander,  the  am¬ 
bassador  approves  the  request  for  a  MIST  deployment.  This  requ^  is  sent  to  the  theater 
command  for  approval  and  funding.  The  theater  command  staffs  the  action  internally  and 
then  executes  two  simultaneous  staff  actions.  First,  tiie  request  is  forwarded  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  where  it  is  af^roved  and  then  forwarded  to  DOD.  The  SECDEF  approves 
the  MIST  deployment  and  routes  it  back  through  the  chain  of  command.  The  theater 
command  must  then  request  a  MIST  deplc^ent  through  the  US  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOM).  When  USSOCOM  concurs,  the  request  is  tasked  down 
through  the  chain  of  command  to  the  regional  PSYOP  battalion.  Once  SECDEF  approval 
is  received,  the  counterdrug  MIST  deployment  can  be  executed. 

9.  Depbyments  to  these  countries  have  been  successful  based  on  one  of  three  crite¬ 
ria:  The  HN  determines  mission  accomplishment  or  requests  a  folfow-on  d^lr^ent; 
the  military  command/countiy  team  commits  to  anoffier  deployment;  or  the  initial  deploy¬ 
ment  accomplished  the  assigned,  US-directed  mission.  This  information  is  based  on  a 
communique  wrifri  Bruce  Wharton,  American  Republics  Affairs,  US  Information  Agency 
(Washington,  DC:  25  August  1994). 


Major  Melvin  E.  Shafer,  US  Army,  is  chief.  Nuclear,  Biological 
and  Chemical  Division,  Alaskan  North  American  Air  Defense  Re¬ 
gion,  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska.  He  received  a  B.S.  from 
Brigham  Young  University  and  an  M.S.  from  Troy  State  University 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  Officer 
Course,  School  of  the  Americas.  He  has  held  a  variety  of  command 
and  suppositions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  including  S3 
and  detachment  commander,  1st  PSYOP  Battalion  (Airborne),  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina;  materiel  development  officer,  US  Army 
Chemical  School  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama;  and  commander,  92d 
Chemical  Company,  3d  Infantry  Division,  Wurzburg,  Germany. 
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concentrate  on  particular  areas  and  become  regional 
experts  within  all  of  their  functional  areas.  In  this 
manner  the  strategic  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  host  nation  are  met.  As  a  crises  response  agent, 
CA  can  fulfill  the  need  to  mobilize  quickly  and 
deploy  swiftly  to  an  area  and  respond  effectively  to 
any  situation.”^ 

This  brief  look  at  C  A  operations  in  Haiti  indicates 
that  we  are  not  yet  applying  all  the  expertise  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Army.  CA,  with  its  function^  area  exper¬ 
tise,  can  be  used  most  effectively  in  analyzing  and 
planning  for  operations  such  as  Restore  Democracy 
if  CA  planners  are  involved  early  in  the  planning 
process.  Haiti  still  needs  help  on  all  the  pressure 
points  of  its  economic  and  political  body.  Haitians 
are  eager  to  learn  and  can  “bootstrap”  themselves  to 
a  more  stable  environment. 

The  CA  units  in  Haiti  did  a  superlative  job,  given 
their  limited  resources.  They  attempted  to  accom¬ 
plish  much,  working  with  Haitian  officials  to  im¬ 
prove  public  health,  sanitation,  education,  welfare, 
public  administration,  justice,  transportation  and 
communication  systems.  This  economy-of-force 
action  was  well-appreciated  by  the  Haitians,  yet  so 
much  remains  to  be  done  if  the  country  is  to  realize 
some  sort  of  stability. 

As  with  all  our  military  forces,  we  try  to  apply  the 
latest  technology  and  expertise  to  every  situation.  In 
the  area  of  nation  assistance,  it  is  the  integration  of  ci- 

Nichols  continued  from  page  72 

contingencies  which  require  military  presence.  LOG- 
CAP  offers  the  commander  a  logistic  support  source 
he  may  not  have  been  able  to  provide  previously.  The 
contribution  civilian  contractors  make  is  immeasur¬ 
able  and  critical  in  today’s  limited  military  manpow¬ 
er  environment.  As  we  contract  for  civilian  support 
for  airhft  and  sealift,  LOGCAP  gives  us  “supportlift” 


False  assumptions  [were]  matfe  about  Haiti 
before  the  operation  began. . . .  Uniike  the  Somal¬ 
is,  Haitians  were  not  starving— there  was  no  need 
to  dump  free  or  iow-cost  food  into  the  Haitian 
markeplace.  Theresufti  farmers  who  provided 
rice  and  other  staples  were  slowly  driven  out  of 
business.  This  made  Haiti  dependent  on  outside 
sources . . .  magnifying  urban  overcrowding 
and  worsening  Haiti’s  foreign  debt 


vilian  and  military  expertise  resident  in  CA  that 
constitutes  the  leading  edge.  Hopefully,  the  lessons 
learned  in  Haiti  will  be  applied  to  the  ongoing  op¬ 
eration  in  Bosnia.  MR 


NOTES 

1.  “Support  is  Waning  for  Haiti’s  U.S.  Trained  Police,”  the  New  York  Times  (24  De¬ 
cember  1995), 

2.  LTC  Walter  E.  Wright  and  MAJ  Ronald  L  Regie,  “Civil  Affairs  Support  in  Opera¬ 
tions  Other  Than  War,”  Military  Review  (October  1993),  31-32, 


Colonel  Eric  A.  Doerrer,  US  Army  Reserve,  Retired,  is  the  op¬ 
erations  director.  Western  Marketing  Group,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  Cornell  University.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Stc^  College  and  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  Reserve  Component  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Course.  He  held  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in 
the  Continental  United  States,  Europe  and  Panama,  including 
commander,  6302d  Infantry  Division  Headquarters  Reserve 
Training  Unit,  Pasadena,  California;  senior  civil  cffairs  (CA)  offi¬ 
cer,  Headquarters,  US  Army  Southern  Command,  Panama;  assis¬ 
tant  G5,  Headquarters,  351st  CA  Command,  Mountain  View, 
California;  and  assistant  G4,  Headquarters,  8th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized),  Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany. 


and  buys  the  military  a  mobile  base  of  operations. 
LOGCAP  should  be  included  in  CINC  planning  and 
training  programs  and  should  be  used  during  contin¬ 
gency  operations  when  political  and  military  sit¬ 
uations  allow.  The  use  of  civilian  contractors  is  a 
proven  method  of  achieving  our  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives  with  great  potential  for  the  future.  MR 
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1.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  National  Military  Strategy  1992  (Washington.  DC;  US 
Government  Printing  Office  [GPO]),  11-13. 

2.  US  Aimy  Regulation  100-137,  Logistics  CMI  Augmentation  Program  (LOGCAP) 
(Washington,  DC:  GPO,  16  December  1985),  3. 

3.  Joe  A.  Fortner,  “Force  Structuring  for  Combat  Service  Support,”  Army  Logistician 
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Family  support,  critical  during  military  de¬ 
ployments,  has  improved  in  the  US  Army 
thanks  to  lessons  learned  during  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Storm,  according  to  a  field  study  con¬ 
ducted  at  Fort  Drum,  Nevv-  York,  by  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research.  Through  spouse  surveys 
and  interviews  during  the  Operation  Restore  Hope 
deployment  to  Somalia,  our  research  team  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Army  has  successfully  institutionalized 
key  elements  of  its  family  support  stracture. 

The  study  was  specifically  designed  to  determine: 
•  The  exact  stressors  spouses  encountered  during 
the  mission. 

•  The  Army  and  non-Army  psychological  and 
social  supports  spouses  used  to  reduce  stress. 

•  How  well  spouses  and  famihes  coped  with  de¬ 
ployment  and  reunion  stressors. 

•  The  extent  to  which  family  support  lessons  from 
the  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  era  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  Fort  Drum’s  support  system. 

Restore  Hope  was  a  joint  services  task  force  that 
deployed  about  28,000  personnel  from  all  four 
armed  services  to  Somalia.  President  George  Bush 
approved  the  mission  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1992 
and  publicly  announced  his  decision  on  4  December. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney, 
the  purpose  of  sending  US  forces  to  Somalia  was  to 
“restore  the  situation  so  that  relief  supplies  can  be  de¬ 
livered,  and  so  that  once  we  withdraw,  we  can  turn 
over  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  continuing 
security  problem  to  regular  UN  forces.’’^  Most  of  the 
10,000  Army  personnel  deployed  came  from  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  (Light)  [10th  MD(L)], 
Fort  Drum.^ 

The  field  study’s  first  part,  conducted  in  March 
1993  at  Fort  Dram,  consisted  of  interviews  with 
spouses,  family  support  group  (FSG)  leaders,  rear 
detachment  (RD)  commanders,  housing  unit  mayors 
and  family  support  service  providers.^  These  inter¬ 
views  helped  us  develop  a  questionnaire  for  spouses 


and  explore  local  family  support  resources  and 
emerging  issues. 

The  questionnaire  was  given  to  a  representative 
sample  of  10th  MD(L)  spouses  a  few  months  after 
about  94  percent  of  the  soldiers  had  returned  from 
Somalia.  About  46  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
were  returned,  allowing  us  to  statistically  compare 
the  views  of  nearly  700  spouses  of  soldiers  who  had 
deployed  to  Somalia  with  the  views  of  more  than  300 
spouses  of  soldiers  who  had  not  deployed.  Wherever 
possible.  Restore  Hope  responses  were  compared 
with  1991  survey  responses  from  spouses  of  soldiers 
who  had  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  for  Desert 
Shield/Storm  from  the  Continental  United  States.^ 
Also,  because  of  the  continued  concern  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  about  junior  enlisted  marriages, 
we  conducted  special  analyses  within  that  group.^ 

Lessons  Learned 

Restore  Hope's  mission — ^armed  peacekeeping 
(PK)  in  a  famine-stricken  Third  World  nation — ^was 
quite  different  from  Army  warfighting  operations 
during  the  Gulf  War.  Although  Restore  Hope  had  at 
least  a  temporary  positive  effect  in  stopping  starva¬ 
tion  and  reducing  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Somalia, 
it  received  much  less  public  support  and  news  cover¬ 
age  than  Desert  Shield/Storm.^  Only  61  percent  of 
deployed  soldiers’  spouses  at  Fort  Dram  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  level  of  support  the  American  public 
gave  the  mission.  In  comparison,  92  percent  of  Des¬ 
ert  Shield/Storm  spouses  were  happy  with  the  sup¬ 
port  those  operations  received.  Only  40  percent  of 
Restore  Hope  spouses  were  satisfied  with  media 
coverage.  One  spouse  noted,  “Somalia  was  in  the 
news  too  much  initially  and  too  little  lately.  Also,  the 
media’s  grasp  of  the  facts  regarding  Som^a  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired.” 

Stressors.  Most  spouses  at  Fort  Dram  found  the 
deployment  emotionally  stressful.  The  events  or 
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problems  spouses  had  to  deal  with  during  the  sol¬ 
diers’  absence  and  the  amount  of  stress  the  spouses 
felt  are  listed  in  Figure  1.  Because  of  Fort  Dmm’s 
location,  the  weather  was  sometimes  a  problem,  as 
one  spouse  noted:  “The  biggest  problem  for  me  and 
many  other  spouses  was  the  snow.”  Another  agreed: 

“I  was  . . .  pregnant _ I  needed  someone  to  come 

over  and  shovel  the  three  feet  of  snow  we  were  get¬ 
ting  every  day.  I  have  4-,  2-  and  l-year-olds.  I  had 
to  leave  them  in  the  house  while  I  shoveled  snow.” 

The  most  stressful  events  were  those  linked  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  deployment.  A  smaller  proportion  of 
spouses  experienced  stressful  familial  “life  events,” 
such  as  pregnancy  (3  percent)  or  family  violence  (2 
percent),  which  were  worsened  by  the  deployment. 
Not  surprisingly,  some  spouses  were  more  stressed 
than  others.  During  deployments,  Army  leaders  and 
program  managers  must  respond  to  a  range  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  reactions  to  those  problems. 

On  average,  it  took  22  days  for  the  deployed  sol¬ 
dier  to  communicate  with  a  spouse,  which  was  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  time  lapse  as  during  the  early  days 
of  Desert  Shield/Storm?  The  communication  delay 
was  even  longer  for  soldiers  deployed  outside  Army 
command  headquarters  at  Mogadishu  and  Bale- 
dogle,  Somalia.  According  to  Fort  Drum  spouses, 
the  situation  was  worsened  by  command  promises 
that  communications  would  be  rapid  and  depend¬ 
able.^  One  spouse  wrote,  “The  mail  system  worked 
very  poorly.  We  received  each  other’s  letters  usually 
a  month  after  being  written,  if  at  all.”  Another  said, 
“There  was  a  period  of  four  weeks  where  none  of  our 
wives  received  phone  caUs.  Going  this  long  without 
contact  was  very  stressful.”  The  Army  recognized 
this  problem  and  has  attempted  to  solve  it  for  other 
missions. 

During  Restore  Hope,  deployed  soldiers’  spouses 
were  less  likely  than  their  Desert  Shield/Storm  coun- 

Figure  1 .  Spouses'  Major  Concerns  During  the 
Somalia  Deployment. 


1  Problem 

Reported 

Experiencing 

Cited  Problem 
as  Extremely 
Stressful 

Giving  birth  while  spouse  was  away. 

3% 

58% 

going  tiiroigb  a  pregnancy  while 

*56% 

i  spouse  was  away. 

Death  of  close  friend  or  family  member. 

11% 

47% 

f;  Not  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen. 

90% 

45% 

Violence  in  the  family. 

2% 

45% 

[  Fears  about  spouse's  safety. 

93% 

42% 

Problems  corresponding  with  spouse. 

70% 

40% 

1  Ruinofs  about  return  date,  ^ 

82% 

38% 

Romors  about  spouse’s  physical  health. 

83% 

34% 

1  Snow  removal  at  home. 

57% 

.  33% 

Source:  Fort  Drum  Survey  (Question  47)  weighted  data 


terparts  to  have  financial  difficulties,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  2.  Additionally,  they  were  less  likely  to  report 
problems  with  shopping  or  household  tasks,  holding 
a  paid  job,  working  as  a  volunteer,  taking  care  of 


Restore  Hope's  mission— armed 
peacekeeping  in  a  famine-stricken  Third 
Worid  nation— was  quite  different  from  Army 
warfighting  operations  during  the  Gulf  War 
....  [and]  received  much  less  public  support 
and  news  coverage  than  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
. . .  One  spouse  noted,  “Somalia  was  in  the 
news  too  much  initially  and  too  little  lately 
Also,  the  media's  grasp  of  the  facts  regarding 
Somalia  left  a  lot  to  be  desired/' 


their  own  or  their  children’s  health  or  dealing  with 
loneliness.  This  success  was  due  to  the  outstanding 
support  system  Fort  Drum  put  in  place.  However, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  Restore  Hope  was 
shorter  and  less  dangerous  than  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm. 

Supports.  In  most  cases,  more  Restore  Hope  than 
Desert  Shield/Storm  spouses  said  Army  services 
were  helpful.  These  services  included  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Family  Assistance  Center,  Army  Com¬ 
munity  Services  and  FSGs.  As  depicted  in  Figure  3, 
Army  information  sources  were  used  and  rated  as 
“helpful”  by  more  Restore  Hope  than  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm  spouses.  Desert  ShieWStorm  spouses  found 
CNN  broadcasts  and  telephone  calls  to  be  more  help¬ 
ful  than  did  Restore  Hope  spouses.  Researchers  who 
studied  Restore  Hope  soldiers  also  reported  prob¬ 
lems  with  telephone  calls  and  CNN  coverage.^ 


Figure  2.  Deployment-Induced  Financial  Problems: 
Enlisted  and  Officer. 

35 


Percent  Who 
Enerienced  <150/^ 
Financial 

10% 


Operation 
Desert  Stom/Shield 


I!^bi 

at 

De^reHope* 


*  The  differences  between  Operation  Deserf  Shield/Storrn  andOperation  Restore  Hope 
are  statistically  significant  (a  =  .05)  for  each  rank  group. 

*•  The  difference  between  Operation  Restore  Hope  officers  and  enlisted  is  statisically 
significate  (a  =  .01). 

Source:  Operation  Desert  Shield/StormData,  Army  Families  II  Survey  1991 .  weighted  data 
Operation  Restore  Hope  Data,  Fort  Drum  Survey  (Question  48).  weighted  data 
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All  Restore  Hope  and  Desert  Shield/Storm 
spouses  made  extensive  use  of  informal  support 
sources,  such  as  friends,  neighbors  and  co— workers, 
and  formal  support,  such  as  RD  commands,  FSGs 


The  most  stressful  events  were  those 
linked  directly  to  the  deployment.  A  smaller 
proportion  of  spouses  experienced  stressful 
familial  “life  events,”  such  as  pregnancy 
(3  percent)  or  family  violence  (2  percent), 
which  were  worsened  by  the  deployment. . . . 
During  deployments.  Army  leaders  and  program 
managers  must  respond  to  a  range  of  problems 
and  reactions  to  those  problems. 


and  other  spouses.  One  spouse  said,  .  I  did  keep 
in  close  contact  with  my  husband’s  commander’s 
wife  to  get  important  information,  and  she  was  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  to  me.  With  her  help  and  the  help  of 
family  and  friends,  the  deployment  was  stressful,  but 
not  traumatic.”  Another  said,  “The  only  major  sup¬ 
port  I  received  was  first  from  my  originator  of  the 
chain  of  concern,  also  the  first  sergeant’s  wife  and  the 
company  commander’s  wife.”  Restore  Hope  spouses 
relied  more  on  personal  friends  and  the  unit  than 
installation  services  and  were  more  likely  than 
their  Desert  Shield/Storm  counterparts  to  report 
that  installation  services — command  briefings,  fam¬ 
ily  services  and  installation  radio  and  TV — were 
helpful.  Restore  Hope  spouses  were  also  more  like¬ 
ly  to  rate  the  RD  as  helpful. 

Differences  at  Fort  Drum,  The  major  difference 
among  the  spouses  at  Fort  Dmm  was  their  reliance 
on  friends  and  unit  supports.  Compared  to  the 
spouses  of  nondeployed  soldiers,  the  “deployed” 
spouses  were  more  likely  to  say  they  were  “using” 

Figure  3.  Sources  of  Deployment  Information 
Helpful  to  Spouses. _ 


Sources  of  Information 

Operation 

Restore 

Hope 

Operation  1 
Desert  I 
Shield/Siorm  \ 

Letters  from  spouse* 

76% 

70% 

cm*  '  ; 

47%’  ^ 

62% 

Family  support  group  members* 

45% 

33% 

Telephone  calls  from  spouse* 

44% 

71% 

RD  command*  . 

34% 

13% 

FS6  newsletter*  .  ' 

32% 

15% 

FSG  telephone  tree* 

30% 

21% 

Local  command  briefings* 

23% 

11% 

Installation  radio/TV  station* 

22% 

9% 

Mohawk  Theater  brief 

19% 

m) 

•The  difference  in  the  proportions  between  Operation  Restore  Wope  and  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 
is  statistically  significant  (a  =  .01). 

Source:  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  Data,  Army  Family  II  Survey  1991 .  weighted  data 
Operation  Restore  Hope  Data,  Fort  Drum  Survey  (Question  41),  weighted  data 


friends,  neighbors,  co-workers  and  unit  FSGs  for 
support.  Their  use  of  installation  services  was  the 
same  or  even  less  than  that  reported  by  the  spouses  of 
nondeployed  soldiers. 

There  were  no  differences  between  “deployed” 
and  “nondeployed”  spouses  in  their  reported  levels 
of  daily  coping,  degree  of  marital  satisfaction  or  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  the  soldier’s  career.  There  were 
only  minimal  differences  between  the  two  Fort 
Drum  groups  in  their  feelings  about  whether  the 
Army  should  be  involved  in  PK  and  humamtanan 
missions.  Spouses  gave  more  support  to  Army  par¬ 
ticipation  in  humanitarian  vice  PK  missions  or  the 
Somalia  mission,  as  depicted  in  Figure  4}^  Restore 
Hope  spouses  greatly  disliked  the  lack  of  support 
from  the  Somali  people  and  the  harassing  gunfire 
and  rock-throwing  at  US  soldiers}^ 

Reunion.  Fort  Dram  spouses  reported  easier  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  stresses  of  reunion  than  did  Desert 
Shield/Storm  spouses.  During  the  reunion  at  Fort 
Drum,  spouses  had  fewer  problems  with  marital 
intimacy,  adjusting  to  new  routines,  sharing  fami¬ 
ly  financial  management  and  household  decisions 
and  disciplining  children.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
nature  and  length  of  Restore  Hope  compared  with 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  the  good  support  system  in  the 
10th  MD(L)  and  at  Fort  Drum  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

Mamed  junior  enlisted.  During  Restore  Hope, 
equally  high  proportions  of  junior  enlisted  and  career 
Army  spouses  used  informal  and  unit  social  sup¬ 
ports.  Junior  enlisted  soldiers’  spouses  were  more 
likely  to  view  the  Somalia  deployment  and  “life 
events”  as  extremely  stressful.  They  also  were  less 
likely  to  find  Army  information  support  resources 
helpful,  had  fewer  family  strengths  and  coped  less 

Figure  4.  Spouses'  Approval  Ratings  for  Army 
Deployments 

Deployed  Depolyed 


'  The  diHerence  in  the  proportions  is  not  statistically  siqnificant  (a  =  .05). 

Attitudes  about  the  three  missions  are  statistically  different  from  each  other  (a  =  .ui ). 


Source:  Fort  Drum  Survey  (Questions  2  and  1 5),  weighted  data 
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well  during  reunion. However,  substantially  more 
Restore  Hope  than  Desert  Shield/Storm  first-term 
enlisted  soldiers’  spouses  reported  using  unit  support 
mechanisms.  Fort  Drwn*s  success  in  reaching  this 
group  should  be  explored  further  and  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  new  Army  family  team-building  ini¬ 
tiative  to  train  family  members  and  soldiers  how  to 
better  cope  with  Army  life, 

The  Fort  Drum  system.  Fort  Drum’s  family  sup¬ 
port  system  during  Restore  Hope  was  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Army’s  historic  commitment  to  sup¬ 
port  families.  That  system  was  modified  during 
the  first  US  deployment  to  the  Sinai  as  part  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  PK  effort 
in  1982.^^  The  system  was  further  developed  by  the 
Gulf  War.  Fort  Dmm’s  system  included  a  senior 
spouse  steering  committee,  RD  commands,  FSGs, 
Family  Assistance  Center,  command  briefings  and 
Army  radio,  TV  and  newspaper  use.  Support  lead¬ 
ers  credited  some  of  their  success  to  the  very  recent 
experience  with  the  deployment  to  Hurricane  An¬ 
drew  disaster  relief  operations  in  Florida,  which 
gave  their  staff  and  volunteers  practice  mnning  a 
family  support  system  in  a  less-demanding  contin¬ 
gency  separation  shortly  before  the  Restore  Hope 
mission. 

Overall,  spouse  perceptions  of  Army  support  dur¬ 
ing  Restore  Hope  were  positive.  The  survey  and  in¬ 
terviews,  however,  did  point  out  the  need  for  further 
improvements.  One  spouse  said,  “Units  must  have 
capable,  caring  rear  detachment  staffs,  not  just  some¬ 
one  who  is  undeployable  and  was  tasked  [to  do]  the 
job.”  Another  said,  “The  rear  detachment  was  of 
little  help.  They  wouldn’t  give  out  any  information 
as  to  the  location  of  our  husbands  or  tiheir  expected 
returns.  They  only  sent  out  newsletters  to  a  few  of 
the  spouses  of  the  higher  ranks.”  One  improvement 
would  be  to  maintain  FSGs  in  garrison  between  de¬ 
ployments.  A  related  challenge  is  how  to  train  unit 
RD  command  personnel  and  assign  them  to  deploy¬ 
ment  support  missions, 

A  major  area  of  improvement  over  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm  was  command  delivery  of  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  to  spouses  via  briefings,  newsletters,  phone  trees 
and  installation  television  and  radio  broadcasts  by 
Fort  Drum.  Spouses  who  did  not  live  on  or  near  the 
post  received  more  useful  information  than  Desert 
Shield/Storm  spouses  in  similar  circumstances.^^ 

Despite  mission  differences,  Restore  Hope 
spouses  experienced  stresses  similar  to  those  docu¬ 
mented  in  military  family  separation  literature 
since  1984.  The  main  differences  reported  as 


stressful  for  Restore  Hope  spouses  were  less  media 
attention  and  public  support  than  for  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm.  However,  fewer  families  suffered  serious  fi¬ 
nancial  strains  during  Restore  Hope  partly  due  to  im¬ 
proved  system  support.  Direct  communication 
between  soldier  and  spouse  was  nearly  as  difficult  as 
in  Desert  Shield/Storm,  particularly  for  soldiers  in  re¬ 
mote  areas  of  Somalia.  Yet,  timely  and  accurate 


Overall,  spouse  perceptions  of  Army 
support  during  Restore  Hope  were  positive. 
The  survey  and  interviews,  however,  did  point 
out  the  need  for  further  improvements. 
One  spouse  said,  'Vnits  must  have  capabie, 
caring  rear  detachment  staffs,  not  just  some¬ 
one  who  is  undepioyabie  and  was  tasked  [to 
do]  the  job.*' . . .  One  improvement  would  be 
to  maintain  FSGs  in  garrison  between  depioy- 
ments.  A  reiated  chaiienge  is  how  to  train 
unit  RD  command  personnei  and  assign  them 
to  deployment  support  missions. 


family  information  reached  more  Restore  Hope 
spouses  and  helped  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  m- 
mors  and  misinformation.  As  in  other  deployments, 
the  primary  sources  of  support  for  “waiting”  Restore 
Hope  families  were  friends  and  relatives.  These 
families  were  also  more  positive  about  the  help 
they  received  from  the  Army  than  were  their  Des¬ 
ert  Shield/Storm  counterparts.  One  spouse  noted 
philosophically,  “My  husband  and  I  have  been 
married  for  13  wonderful  years  and  have  seen 
many  deployments.  But  it  never  gets  any  easier — 
maybe  harder — ^when  it  comes  time  for  the  next  de¬ 
ployment.” 

In  general,  Restore  Hope  families  were  able  to 
cope.  In  virtually  all  stressor  areas  with  comparable 
data,  they  were  more  likely  to  report  that  they  coped 
well  than  were  the  spouses  of  the  soldiers  who 
deployed  to  Desert  Shield/Storm,  Restore  Hope 
spouses  were  also  more  likely  to  say  that  their  mar¬ 
riages  remained  intact. 

The  10th  MD(L)  and  Fort  Dmm  institutionalized 
a  well-functioning  family  support  system  with  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  Desert  Shield/Storm  and  “prac¬ 
tice”  during  the  1991  Hurricane  Andrew  mission. 
However,  continuing  support  shortfalls  included: 
mechanisms  for  training  and  sustaining  FSG  volun¬ 
teers  in  small  Army  units  and  assigning  and  training 
unit  RD  command  staff.  Junior  enlisted  spouses 
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showed  better  coping  skills  than  during  previous  de¬ 
ployments.  However,  compared  with  the  senior  en¬ 
listed  soldiers’  and  officers’  spouses,  they  continued 
to  lack  confidence  in  Army  supports  and  their  own 
capabilities  to  successfully  deal  with  deployment 
stress. 

The  Army  is  starting  a  new  phase  in  PK  opera¬ 
tions:  the  use  of  soldiers  from  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  as  MFO  peacekeepers  in  the  Sinai.  That  mis¬ 


sion  presents  some  unique  family  support  challenges 
because  “waiting”  families  are  widely  dispersed  and 
often  live  a  long  distance  from  US  mihtary  facilities. 
The  Army  Research  Institute  is  helping  the  Army 
with  this  experiment,  which,  hopefully,  will  result  in 
additional  “lessons  learned”  that  can  be  used  in  fu¬ 
ture  PK  missions.  It  seems  fitting  that  we  are  return¬ 
ing  to  the  MFO  to  refine  the  family  support  system 
it  gave  to  the  Army  over  12  years  ago.  MR 
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Today  international  system  of  nation-states  has  survived for  centuries  through 
economic,  scientific,  technological  and  political  change.  Unprecedented  change 
will  cause  further  instability  and  conflict,  redefining future  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  security  agreements.  Many  nation-states  may  not  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  these  issues  as  the  once  clear-cut  lines  of  state  sovereignty  become  blurred 
This  article  examines  the  nation-state  and  i^ntifies  current  trends  reinforcing 
the  idea  that  the  nation-state  is  declining  in  importance. 


SINCE  THE  COLD  WAR’S  end,  the  idea  that 
the  nation-state  is  declining  and  cannot  deal 
with  21st-century  problems  has  become  wide¬ 
spread.  The  idea  is  reinforced  by  various  global  is¬ 
sues  such  as  environmental  problems,  economic  in¬ 
tegration,  refugee  flows,  population  explosions  and 
resource  depletion.  The  successor  to  the  nation-state 
seems  to  be  some  form  of  supranationalism  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  signing  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT),  which  encourages  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  and  the  removal  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  The  European  Union  (EU)  is  another  example 
of  supranationalism  on  a  regional  scale,  and  the  UN 
is  seen  as  an  international  security  problem  solver. 

Despite  all  this,  the  nation  is  still  the  preferred  ob¬ 
ject  of  identification  and  allegiance.  After  World 
War  n,  Asian  and  African  nationalism  was  awak¬ 
ened.  Each  new  nation  claimed  independence,  sov¬ 
ereignty,  the  right  to  pursue  its  seU-interests  and  the 
power  to  make  its  own  decisions.  In  1945,  51  na¬ 
tions  signed  the  UN  Charter.  By  the  late  1960s,  UN 
membership  more  than  doubled.  On  15  December 


1994,  the  UN  admitted  the  Western  Pacific  island 
chain  of  Palau  as  its  185th  member.^ 

Since  World  War  II’s  end,  nationalism  has  become 
resolute,  surging  with  the  Soviet  Union’s  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  relatively  stable  bipolar  environment  of  the 
past  50  years  has  given  way  to  a  US-dominated  uni¬ 
polar  framework,  which  wiU  eventually  yield  to  a 
multipolar,  competitive  international  security  envi¬ 
ronment  with  nation-states  as  the  principal  actors. 

This  article  examines  the  concepts  of  nation,  state 
and  nationalism  and  describes,  in  broad  terms,  post- 
World  War  II  nationalism  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  identifies  current  trends  rein¬ 
forcing  the  idea  that  the  nation-state  is  declining  in 
importance  and  assesses  international  relations  at 
the  20th  century’s  end. 

Definitions:  Nation,  State  and  Nationalism 

A  nation  is  a  community  of  people  bound  together 
by  a  sense  of  solidarity,  common  culture  and  national 
consciousness.  They  consider  themselves  distinct 
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National  identity — the 
feeling  of  dignity,  pride  and  self- 
respect— precedes  the  formation 
of  nations  and  is  derived  from 
membership  in  a  people. 
Historically,  the  nation  has  been 
associated  with  the  political, 
territorial  and  ethnic  connotations 
of  a  population  and  country — 
'‘a  sovereign  people.  ” 

A  state 

organizations  in  a  society  that 
interact  with  other  formal  and 
informal  organizations.  A  state  is 
distinguished  by  its  ability  to 
require  obedience  and  loyalty  and 
to  institute  binding  rules. 


from  others  as  they  strive  to  create  or  maintain  their 
state.^  Culture — a  system  of  ideas,  signs,  associations 
and  ways  of  behaving  and  communicating — ^is  im¬ 
portant  when  defining  the  nation.  A  nation  can  in¬ 
clude  the  population  of  one  state,  be  included  with 
other  nations  in  one  state  or  be  divided  into  several 
states. 

National  identity — ^the  feeling  of  dignity,  pride 
and  self-respect — ^precedes  the  formation  of  nations 
and  is  derived  from  membership  in  a  people.  Histor¬ 
ically,  the  nation  has  been  associated  with  the  politi¬ 
cal,  territorial  and  ethnic  connotations  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  and  country — “a  sovereign  people.”  National 
consciousness,  the  recognition  of  others  who  share 
your  specific  culture,  is  another  element  of  a  nation. 
According  to  author  Hugh  Seton-Watson,  “A  nation 
exists  when  a  significant  number  of  people  in  a  com¬ 
munity  consider  themselves  to  form  a  nation,  or  be¬ 
have  as  if  they  formed  one.”  Thus,  the  nation  can  be 
viewed  as  “an  imagined  community”  with  territorial 
limits  and  national  freedom  characterized  by  sover¬ 
eignty.^ 

A  state  is  a  set  of  organizations  in  a  society  that  in¬ 
teract  with  other  formal  and  informal  organizations. 
A  state  is  distinguished  by  its  ability  to  require  obedi¬ 
ence  and  loyalty  and  to  institute  binding  mles.'^  The 
difference  between  strong  and  weak  states  depends 
on  “the  existence  of  legitimate  pohtical  institutions 
which  are  capable  of  winning  compliance  for  official 
policies  without  resorting  to  violence  against  domes¬ 
tic  populations.”  The  sovereign  state  depends  on  two 
principles:  self-help  (no  authority  exists  above  the 
state);  and  territoriahty  (authority  is  exercised  over  a 
defined  geographic  area).  Thus,  the  sovereign  state 
is  an  independent,  geographically  based  political 
system  that  can  exist  without  a  nation  or  with  several 
nations.  Not  all  societies  are  states.  Eric  Hobsbawm 
regards  the  nation  as  “a  social  entity  insofar  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  certain  kind  of  modem  territorial  state,  the 
‘nation-state’. . . 

Louis  Snyder  differentiates  between  the  state- 
nation  and  nation-state.^  In  the  primarily  Western 
state-nation,  the  nation  developed  within  a  frame¬ 
work  that  already  included  the  state.  Common  sov¬ 
ereignty  provided  common  institutions  and  a  sense 
of  nationhood  transcended  cultural  differences 
which  synthesized  to  transcend  ethnic  differences. 
The  national  spirit  was  a  sense  of  community  based 
on  a  common  past  and  hope  for  a  common  future.  In 
the  nation-state,  exemplified  by  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  nation  developed  within  a  specific  cul¬ 
ture.  Ethnic  and  political  frontiers  collided,  and  na- 
tionahty  reflected  ethnic  identity.  The  nation  was 
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identified  as  a  cultural,  not  a  political,  entity.  Nation-* 
al  consciousness  created  the  demand  for  a  nation¬ 
state.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  nation-state 
is  a  modem  pohtical  entity,  designed  to  manage  so- 
cial  structures.  Its  inhabitants  “consider  themselves 
a  single  nation  and  wish  to  remain  one.”^ 

Nationalism  is  a  pohtical  ideology  which  holds 
that  the  nation  and  state — namely,  territorial  and 
pohtical  loyalty — should  be  congment.  Nationalism 
can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways:  as  doctrine  about  the 
character,  interests,  rights  and  duties  of  nations;  and 
as  a  description  of  an  organized  pohtical  movement 
designed  to  further  the  alleged  aims  and  interests  of 
nations  seeking  independence  or  national  unity. 
Sometimes,  the  pohtical  movement  strives  to  build  a 
nation  within  an  independent  state.  Thus,  the  nation 
seeks  coUective  freedom  from  domination  by  anoth¬ 
er  nation,  and  the  individual  seeks  freedom  to  join 
the  nation  of  his  or  her  choice.^ 

Author  Liah  Greenfeld  lists  two  types  of  nation- 
ahsm:  individualistic-libertarian  and  collectivistic- 
authoritarian.  In  the  former,  nationalism  is  also 
distinguished  by  membership  in  the  national  col¬ 
lectivity,  meaning  membership  can  be  open  and 
voluntary  and  is  referred  to  as  civic  when  acquired 
on  an  individual  basis.  Collectivistic-authoritarian 
nationalism  cannot  be  acquired  or  changed  if  one 
has  it.  It  is  predominantly  ethnic,  with  the  con¬ 
notation  of  genetic  inherency.  It  can,  however,  be 
civic  too.^ 

At  the  core  of  nationahsm  are  the  characteristics 
and  nation’s  symbols  which  have  produced  several 
variations  of  nationalism.  Nationalism  has  been  a 
force  for: 

•  Unity,  whereby  a  politically  divided  nation,  such 
as  Italy  or  Germany,  has  used  nationalism  to  achieve 
union  in  a  single  state. 

•  Status  quo,  whereby  multinational  states,  such 
as  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  empires  and 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  prevent  a  breakdovm  into 
smaller  nationalistic  parts. 

•  Independence,  characterized  by  national  minor¬ 
ity  peoples  achieving  autonomy,  most  recently  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

•  Fraternity,  in  which  irredentists  strive  to  gain 
union  with  others  of  the  same  group. 

•  Economic  expansion,  accompanying  attempts 
by  more  powerful  nations  to  obtain  economic  advan¬ 
tages  vis-^vis  underdeveloped  nations. 

•  Colonial  expansion,  used  by  older  established 
nations  to  enhance  their  political  and  military  in¬ 
terests. 


In  the  nation-state, 
exemplified  by  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  nation  devel¬ 
oped  within  a  specific  culture. 
Ethnic  and  political  frontiers 
collided,  arui  nationality  reflected 
ethnic  identity.  The  nation  was 
identified  as  a  cultural,  not  a  politi¬ 
cal,  entity.  National  consciousness 
created  the  demand  for  a  nation¬ 
state.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  the  nation-state  is  a 
modem  political  entity,  designed 
to  manage  social  structures. 


•  Anticolonialism,  which  promoted  the  creation 
of  nation-states  in  former  colonies. 

•  Aggression}^ 

The  nation  is  the  “constitutive  element”  of  mod¬ 
ernity.  It  is  defined  by  nationalism  predating  “eveiy 
significant  component  of  modernization.”  National¬ 
ism  shapes  economic  forces  and,  with  other  factors, 
“stamps  its  cultural  temper.”  Politically,  nationalism 
has  made  our  world  what  it  is.  Successful  nationalism 
implies  social  harmony;  acceptance  of  the  culture  and 
its  signs,  symbols  and  associations;  peaceful  change 
when  required;  and  legitimate  state  authority. 

Nationalism  Following  World  War  II 

World  War  I,  with  its  predominantly  nationalist 
flavor,  was  to  be  the  “war  to  end  all  wars”  that  would 
“make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  But  20  short 
years  later.  World  War  n  exploded,  driven,  in  part,  by 
nationalism.  In  1945,  there  was  strong  hope  that  na¬ 
tionalism’s  importance  would  recede.  Four  factors 
reinforced  this  desire: 

•  The  small  state  had  demonstrated  its  military  and 
economic  insecurity. 

•  The  UN  held  out  the  promise  of  superseding  na¬ 
tionalism  through  a  collective  security  mechanism. 
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Overpopulation,  inadequate 
investment,  limited  or  no  research 
and  development,  resource 
depletion  and  migration  threaten  to 
jurther  destabilize  poverty-stricken 
regions.  Combined  with  this  trend 
are  the  effects  of  technological 
power  and  a  knowledge  explosion, 
particularly  in  developed  countries, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  popu¬ 
lation  growth. . . .  The  changing 
structure  of  international  business 
and  investment  may  exacerbate  the 
“have/have-mot”  gap  because  most 
people  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  advances. 


•  As  colonial  empires  collapsed  in  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod  under  their  own  weight,  it  seemed  that  the 
strong  nation-state  with  overseas  commitments  was 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

•  International  communism  appeared  to  solve  the 
problem  of  aggressive  and  desttuctive  nationalism.*^ 

Postwar  European  nationalism  was  fragmented. 
Europe  unified  to  defeat  Adolf  Hitler,  and  when  that 
goal  was  achieved,  the  European  nations  went  their 
separate  ways.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  Soviet 
ideological  and  mihtary  threats  were  real,  they  came 
together  again  under  the  auspices  of  NATO  in  1949. 
Although  talk  of  European  integration  and  union  has 
persisted  for  decades,  this  new  type  of  nationahsm 
still  reflects  the  “old”  idea  that  the  nation  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  politico-economic  unit.  Trends  toward  in¬ 
tegration,  economic  and  cultural  factors,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  and  political  fragmentation  remained.*^ 

African  postwar  nationalism  exploded  in  anticolo¬ 
nial  sentiment.  World  War  n  AUied  leaders  began  to 
hint  at  self-government,  and  African  troops,  who 
had  learned  new  skills  serving  overseas,  wanted 
more  political  power  at  home.  The  African  “revolu¬ 
tion  of  rising  expectations,”  carried  out  under  an  eth¬ 
nic  and  racial  banner,  began  in  the  North  African 
Arab-Muslim  states.  In  1945,  Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Egypt  and  South  Africa  were  the  only  four  independ¬ 
ent  African  countries.  By  1964,  34  African  states 
were  independent  and  by  1980,  the  entire  continent 
was  independent  with  the  exception  of  Namibia.  But 
the  African  continent  had  limited,  and  in  some  areas 
no,  experience  with  self-rule.  Compared  with  the 
Philippines  or  India,  African  nationalism  had  a 
difficult  road  because  both  the  nation  and  state  had 
to  be  built.  In  parts  of  Africa  today,  “public  realm” 
characteristics  are  difficult  to  ascertain:  State  of¬ 
fices  have  limited  or  uncertain  authority,  govern¬ 
ment  organizations  are  corrapt  or  ineffective  and  the 
political  community  is  segmented  ethnically  into 
various  “publics.”*'* 

By  World  War  II’s  end,  nationalists  in  the  Middle 
East  ended  colonial  domination,  only  to  face  the  sig¬ 
nificant  problems  of  hunger,  disease  and  poverty.  As 
elsewhere.  Middle  Eastern  nationalism  had  many 
forms  and  characteristics — ^religion  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  and  common  denominator.  The  national¬ 
ist  movement  was  influenced  by  the  region’s  prox¬ 
imity  to  Western  Europe,  the  state  of  Israel’s 
establishment  and  the  emergence  of  state  national¬ 
ism  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  *^ 

Asian  nationalism  was  explosive,  unpredictable 
and  multifaceted.  Psychological  factors,  manifested 
principally  by  delicate  national  pride,  were  more  im- 
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Militia  troops  arresting 
Georgian  nationalists  at 
an  April  1989  Moscow  dem 
onstration  before  the  break 


up  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


poitant  than  economic  motivations.  Once  independ¬ 
ence  was  achieved,  Asian  nationalism  became  nega¬ 
tive  and  reactionary.  Communal  clashes,  hostilities 
and  linguistic  rivalries  permeated  Asian  nationalism, 
which  relied  more  on  dictatorship  than  democracy. 

Three  other  interrelated  factors,  all  driven  by  anti¬ 
imperialism,  were  important: 

•  General  dissatisfaction  with  the  process  of  West¬ 
ern  industrialization  and  capitalism  led  Asians  to  tiy 
to  modernize  their  cultures  with  Western  science  and 
technology  while  they  were  seeking  independence. 

•  International  communism  was  thought  to  be  a 
liberating  force.  Because  the  Marxist-Leninist  con¬ 
nection  of  imperialism  and  capitalism  made  sense  to 
many  Asians,  moves  toward  independence  based  on 
some  form  of  socialism  became  prevalent. 

•  Resentment  of  European  domination  spurred 
rising  nationalism.  Initially  begun  as  an  economic 
protest,  nationalism  eventually  enveloped  a  political 
feature  which  then  gave  way  to  demands  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and,  eventually,  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  Latin  America,  nationalism  concerned  breaking 
traditional  modes  and  was  characterized  by  sporadic 
revolution,  though  the  cycle  of  revolution  was  long, 
uncoordinated  and  uneven.  Latin  American  nation¬ 
alism  had  six  general  characteristics: 

•  It  was  inspired  by  the  small  upper  classes. 

•  It  was  derived  from  the  European  experience  be¬ 
cause  of  ties  to  Europe’s  language,  religion,  traditions, 
customs  and  ethics. 


Modem  nationalism  was  an 
extension  of  the  city-state  idea  on 
a  great  scale.  The  same  bonds  of 
common  language,  religion, 
customs  and  heroes;  the  same 
patriotism;  the  same  xenophobia — 
all  these  were  combined  to  form 
the  stuff  of  nationalism.  Cultural 
barriers  were  broken  down;  tech¬ 
nological  and  scientific  change 
brought  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  closer  and  closer  together. 
But  while  cultural  diversities 
were  disappearing,  political  nation¬ 
alism  became  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  intensified. 
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Current  globalists  consider 
economics  to  be  the  dining  issue 
of  international  relations.  However, 
prosperity  without  physical  security 
may  be  short-lived,  and  affluence 
without  political  liberties  may  be 
unenjoyable.  Because  humans  are 
not  solely  economic  beings, 
defining  economic  well-being  in 
isolation  is  difflcult.  A  country's 
history,  culture  and  geopolitical 
situation  are  better  indications 
of  its  strategic  behavior  than 
economic  wealth. 


•  It  included  a  potent  element  of  dignidad,  a  sense 
of  dignity  that  produced  a  particularly  intense  form  of 
nationalism. 

•  It  had  a  volatile  quality  that  inspired  the  desire  for 
quick  change. 

•  Its  predilection  to  statism  hindered  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Latin  American  democracy.  This  character¬ 
istic  was  created  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
when  a  nationalistic  middle  class  was  infused  with 
economic  nationalism. 

•  Anti-Western  and  specific  anti-US  feelings 
were  prevalent.*^ 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  propaganda  appealed  to  pro¬ 
letarian  internationalism,  but  messianic  nationalism 
prevailed  until  the  “petty  nationalisms”  of  1991  re- 
emerged.  FoUowing  World  War  H,  Soviet  leader  Jo¬ 
seph  Stalin  continued  his  drive  toward  indomitable 
Soviet  nationalism.  Stalin  pursued  nationalist 
purges,  particularly  in  the  Slavic  republics  of  Uk¬ 
raine  and  Byelomssia  (Belaras).  At  the  same  time, 
Russian  nationalism  became  a  shield  to  protect  other 
socialist  countries  from  the  capitalist  world.  The 
emergence  of  separatist  national  communist  re¬ 
gimes,  or  “domesticism,”  in  Eastern  Europe — in 
countries  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Poland  and 
China — contradicted  Stalin’s  policy  and  fervent 
desire  to  establish  communist  satellites  around  a 
Moscow/Russian  center.  It  also  forced  recognition 
by  Moscow  that  Russia  was  not  the  only  place  where 
communism  could  be  defined.^^ 

Thus,  two  types  of  nationalism  followed  World 
War  n.  Persistent  nationalism,  in  its  early  form,  con¬ 
tinued  to  exemplify  most  modem  European  nation¬ 
states,  but  variations,  combining  basic  old  qualities 
with  new  characteristics,  emerged  in  other  regions. 
Blatant,  aggressive  nationalism  was  significantly  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  desire  for  national  sovereignty  and 
other  fragmentary  trends  persisted. 

Factors  Leading  to 
the  Nation-State’s  Deciine 

Several  trends  support  the  belief  that  the  nation¬ 
state  is  declining.  The  bipolar  standoff  is  over,  major 
power  competition  in  the  Third  World  seems  anach¬ 
ronistic  and  international  relations  revolve  around 
economic  issues  more  than  anything  eke.  In  addition, 
proponents  claim  that  major  power  warfare  has  been 
eliminated,  territorial  conquest  has  lost  its  value  and 
ideology  is  outdated.  More  specifically,  these  trends 
are  the  outcome  of — and  are  sustained  by — other 
global  integration  trends,  including  growth  of 
technology,  production,  information  and  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  circulation  of  goods,  people  and 
ideas. 
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Paul  Kennedy  argues  that  many  of  these  issues  are 
interrelated  and  confront  the  world  today,  and  espe¬ 
cially  tomorrow,  with  greater  force  than  ever  before. 
On  the  one  hand,  overpopulation,  inadequate  invest¬ 
ment,  hmited  or  no  research  and  development,  re¬ 
source  depletion  and  migration  threaten  to  further 
destabilize  poverty-stricken  regions.  Combined 
with  this  trend  are  the  effects  of  technological  power 
and  a  knowledge  explosion,  particularly  in  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  where  there  is  little  or  no  population 
growth.  Productivity  is  expected  to  increase,  dis¬ 
placing  traditional  occupations  and  threatening  to 
undermine  the  economies  of  developed  countries. 
Further,  the  changing  stmcture  of  international  busi¬ 
ness  and  investment  may  exacerbate  the  “have/ 
have-not”  gap  because  most  people  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  advances.^® 

The  forces  of  change  are  expected  to  cause  insta¬ 
bility  and  conflict  that  will  force  the  redefinition  of 
national  interests  and  national  and  international  se¬ 
curity.  Traditional  guidelines,  social  organizations 
and  the  nation-state’s  stmcture  and  power  may  not 
be  capable  of  dealing  with  these  issues.  The  clear- 
cut  lines  of  state  sovereignty  that  existed  in  the  18th 
century  and  became  the  model  after  World  War  n  are 
fading.  The  interchanges  of  nations  are  creating 
well-informed  individuals  who  are,  increasingly, 
“citizens  of  the  world”  who  must,  with  the  rest  of  hu¬ 
manity,  face  global  problems.^^  Two  issues  in  partic¬ 
ular — economic  integration  and  transnationahsm — 
challenge  the  nation-state’s  viability. 

Economic  integration  has  increased  dramatically 
over  the  last  50  years.  It  is  occurring  on  a  global 
scale  and  creating  a  richer  system  that  will  not  be 
universally  enjoyed.  Economic  integration  is  also 
undermining  autonomy  and  eroding  the  differences 
between  national  economies.  Economic  distance  is 
shrinking  through  increased  trade,  migration  and 
capital  movements  as  reduced  transportation  and 
communication  costs  make  cross-border  transac¬ 
tions  easier.  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  EU,  the  Asian-Pacific  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  and  GATT  all  have  led  to  significant  “fence 
lowering.”  The  world,  once  dominated  by  a  few 
powers,  now  has  many  countries  with  political  and 
economic  power.^^ 

Transnationalism  connotes  several  ideas,  but  its 
key  defining  characteristic  is  that  it  excludes  or  by¬ 
passes  a  national  government  and  involves  at  least 
one  nongovernmental  organization  (NGO)  or  in¬ 
ternational  NGO  in  interstate  relations.  The  NGO 
constitutes  a  transmission  of  authority  beyond  the 
nation-state,  and  transnationalism  involves  the  re- 


Although  talk  of  European 
integration  and  union  has  persisted 
for  decades,  this  new  type  of 
nationalism  still  reflects  the  “old” 
idea  that  the  nation  is  the  ultimate 
politico-economic  unit.  Trends 
toward  integration,  economic 
and  cultural  factors,  and 
geographic  and  political  frag¬ 
mentation  remained. 


location  of  authority  away  from  the  nation-state. 
Transnationalism  encompasses  increasing  identifi¬ 
cation  with  ethnicity,  international  banks,  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  and  agreements  and  global  com¬ 
munications. 

The  quintessential  example  is  the  transnational 
corporation  (TNC),  which  is  emerging  as  the  creator 
and  controller  of  technology.  TNCs  can  focus  on 
their  own  interests  because  they  are  not  tied  to  any 
country’s  values  or  interests.  Transnationalism  is 
also  exemplified  by  economic  zones,  new  trading 
relationships  and  cities  which  establish  themselves 
as  free-trade  zones  to  promote  investment.^^ 

Consequently,  as  interdependence  increases,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  security  become  inseparable 
but  increasingly  difficult  to  define.  Relocating  au¬ 
thority  up  or  down  may  further  degrade  the  nation¬ 
state.  In  a  world  characterized  by  rapid  change,  the 
nation-state  is  viewed,  at  worst,  as  an  impediment 
and  at  best,  as  an  ineffective  organization.  From  this, 
one  can  conclude  that  the  nation-state  is  losing  con¬ 
trol  and  new  structures  are  required.  In  addition,  the 
“forces  for  peace” — democracy  and  liberalization, 
interdependence,  the  decreasing  appeal  of  war  and 
supranationalism — ^are  “pressuring  all  states  to  be¬ 
have  in  a  cooperative  fashion.”^ 
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There  are  no  practicable 
strategies  for  realizing  the  vision 
of  some  larger  community. 
For  example,  inherent  problems 
exist  in  determining  a  national 
security  strategy.  One  can  only 
imagine  the  difficulties  of  trying  to 
determine  an  international,  global 
strategy.  The  fact  is  that  definitions 
of  what  constitutes  security  differ. 

Current  difficulties  within  the 
EU  and  the  UN  are  good 
examples  of  this. 


International  Relations  at  the 
20th^ntury’s  End 

The  idea  that  some  form  of  supranationalism  is 
more  desirable  than  the  existing  order  is  an  old 
one The  Christian  Roman  Empire  sought  uni¬ 
versality,  believing  it  was  mandated  by  heaven.  The 
effects  of  technology  and  communications  in  medi¬ 
eval  and  early  modem  history  allowed  for  “the  cul¬ 
tural  compatibility  of  people  in  a  similar  estate  across 
political  boundaries.”  In  the  19th  century,  borders 
perforated  by  capital  encouraged  Karl  Marx  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  death  of  nationalism  and  the  nation  due  to 
capitalism’s  economic  integration. 

In  this  century,  the  destmction  wrought  by  two 
world  wars  again  raised  hopes  for  nationalism’s  de¬ 
mise.  From  the  1950s  to  1970s,  modernization 
theory  held  that  migration,  urbanization,  growing  lit¬ 
eracy  and  political  and  economic  integration  would 
break  the  parochial  walls  of  ethnic  identity  and 
prompt  loyalty  to  a  larger  community.  Thus,  there 
have  been  numerous  attempts  to  take  advantage  of 
cultural  uniformity,  but  in  each  case,  it  was  not  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  overcome  political  diversity. 

“Modem  nationalism  was  an  extension  of  the 
city-state  idea  on  a  great  scale.  The  same  bonds  of 
common  language,  religion,  customs  and  heroes;  the 
same  patriotism;  the  same  xenophobia — all  these 
were  combined  to  form  the  stuff  of  nationalism.  Cul¬ 
tural  barriers  were  broken  down;  technological  and 
scientific  change  brought  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  closer  and  closer  together.  But  while  cultural 
diversities  were  disappearing,  political  nationalism 
became  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  intensified. 
The  process  continued  into  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century.  The  prophecy  that  the  world  would  move 
toward  politick  unification  as  cultural  barriers  were 
eliminated  was  not  realized.  The  paradox  [of  nation¬ 
alism]  remains.”^^ 

For  the  past  400  years,  collectivists  have  underes¬ 
timated  nationalism’s  power.  One  of  supranational- 
ism’s  driving  forces  is  economics  and  the  belief  that 
economic  affairs  prevail  over  aU  others.  But  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  is  culturally  bound,  time-bound 
and  relative,  meaning  the  expectations  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  economic  well-being  differ  from  time  to 
time  and  place  to  place.  Current  globalists  consider 
economics  to  be  Ae  defining  issue  of  international 
relations.  However,  prosperity  without  physical  se¬ 
curity  may  be  short-lived,  and  affluence  without 
political  liberties  may  be  unenjoyable.  Because  hu¬ 
mans  are  not  solely  economic  beings,  defining  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  in  isolation  is  difficult.  A  coun- 
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UNITA  guerrillas  preparing  to  blow  up  a  bridge  on  the  Lobito  rail  line  east  of 
Huambo,  Angola.  Despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  Angola  and  Afghanistan 
are  sil  in  turmoil  and  southeastern  Europe  remains  troubled. 


try’s  history,  culture  and  geopolitical  situation  are 
better  indications  of  its  strategic  behavior  than  eco¬ 
nomic  wealth.  Economic  integration  results  from 
and  strengthens  the  national  interests  of  sovereign 
states.  Integration  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the 
state  system  and  is  not  an  alternative  to  sovereignty 
within  that  system.^^ 

There  are  no  practicable  strategies  for  realizing  the 
vision  of  some  larger  community.  For  example,  in¬ 
herent  problems  exist  in  determining  a  national  secu¬ 
rity  strategy.  One  can  only  imagine  the  difficulties  of 
tiying  to  determine  an  international,  global  strate- 
gy.^^  The  fact  is  that  definitions  of  what  constitutes 
security  differ.  Current  difficulties  within  the  EU  and 
the  UN  are  good  examples  of  this. 

The  EU  seeks  to  look  beyond  the  nation-state  as 
the  determining  unit  in  European  society  and  affairs. 
Yet,  the  EU  cannot  eliminate  the  nation-state’s  char¬ 
acter  or  complexities  from  its  organization.  As  long 
as  the  EU  focuses  on  economics  and  does  not  threat¬ 
en  national  sovereignty  and  prestige,  plans  continue 
without  broad  protest.  Disjunction  exists,  however, 
between  the  less  fragmentary  issue  of  national  econ¬ 
omies  and  the  divisive  issues  of  diplomacy  and  de¬ 
fense.  Additionally,  various  EU  states  have  inter¬ 
nal  problems  that  only  the  nation-state  can  solve. 
Complicating  this,  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  with  whom  Western  Europe  wishes  to 
strengthen  ties,  do  not  have  a  political  history  that 
is  conducive  to  democracy.  Western  Europe  does 


The  numbers  and  types  of 
conflicts  occurring  today  and 
ejq)ected  in  the  future  will  continue 
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nomic  divisions — themselves  the 
result  of  shifting  power  structures 
and  regional  impoverishment — 
are  prompting,  or  reigniting, 
conflict  in  general  and  ethnic 
conflict  in  particular. 
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The  international  system 
is  still  anarchic,  meaning  it  does  not 
have  an  overarching  governing  or¬ 
der,  although  there  are  certain 
“rules  of  the  road.  ”  Inequality  in 
international  power  distribution 
will  continue.  As  competition 
increases  with  inequality,  the 
relevance  of  national  sentiment 
and  resentment  will  increase  and 
differences  in  international  prestige, 
cultural  achievement  and  political 
records  will  become  visible. 
The  relevance  of  ethnic  identity 
may  increase,  possibly  leading 
to  more  conflict. 


not  yet  trust  nondemocratic  civil  societies  where 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  continuing  socio¬ 
economic  failures.  The  drift  toward  populism  and 
violent  nationalism  in  the  East  is  still  a  danger.^^ 

Given  these  divisive  issues,  Italian  authors  Fabio 
Luca  Cavazza  and  Carlo  Pelanda  suggest  that  the 
goal  for  European  states  should  be  to  respond  to 
problems  with  “calm  patriotism.”  “Given  tihe  very 
substantial  diflFerences  between  states,  their  political 
force  and  power  cannot  be  made  equal  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen.”2® 

The  UN  has  become  another  test  case  for  suprana- 
tionalism.^^  Less  tension  exists  today  among  the 
major  powers,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  for  the 
UN  to  handle  international  threats.  Perceived  UN 
successes  from  1987  to  1991  reinforce  this.  During 
those  years,  the  Iran-Iraq  War  was  mediated;  the  UN 
was  involved  with  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan;  a  broad  coalition  government  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cambodia;  and  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador 
was  ended.  From  1988  to  the  present,  20  additional 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  were  initiated,  adding 
to  the  13  already  under  way.  At  the  beginning  of 
1994, 17  UN  operations,  involving  70,000  to  90,000 
troops,  observers  and  police,  were  still  ongoing.^^ 
The  prospect  of  UN  success  is  enhanced  by  the  idea 
that  Ae  nation-state  is  weakening.  According  to  UN 
Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  “It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  the  centuries-old  doctrine  of  absolute 
and  exclusive  sovereignty  no  longer  stands.  ...  A 
major  intellectual  requirement  of  our  time  is  to  re¬ 
think  the  question  of  sovereignty ...  to  recognize  that 
it  may  take  more  than  one  form  and  perform  more 
than  one  function.”^^  Essentially,  opportunities  exist 
for  cooperation  on  many  issues.  More  important, 
solutions  to  many  problems  may  come  from  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  TNOs  or  NGOs  with  no  state 
affiliation. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  UN  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  or  undo  aggression,  because  too 
many  UN  members  have  diluted  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
port  human  rights  and  political  freedom  and  the 
UN’s  contribution  to  socioeconomic  progress  has 
been  less  than  that  of  specialized  agencies.  The  UN 
is  not  an  authoritative  channel  of  communication  be¬ 
cause  it  has  too  many  voices  to  act  as  one.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  UN  has  little  political  leverage,  resulting  in 
promises  and  threats  that  lack  credibility  or  teeth,  and 
it  cannot  pursue  a  coherent,  flexible  or  dynamic  strat¬ 
egy.  No  upgrading  or  modernization  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  change  this.^^  Even  recent  UN 
success  was  due  to  unique  contexts  for  the  resolution 
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of  those  conflicts — either  local  parties  were  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  situation  or  external  powers  did 
not  support  the  conflict.  In  addition,  the  UN  is  still 
unable  to  cope  with  some  intractable  problems.  For 
example,  Afghanistan  and  Angola  are  still  in  tur¬ 
moil,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  an  ignominious 
failure. 

The  numbers  and  types  of  conflicts  occurring 
today  and  expected  in  the  future  will  continue  to 
challenge  the  UN.  Broad  civilizational,  political  and 
economic  divisions— themselves  the  result  of  shift¬ 
ing  power  stmctures  and  regional  impoverishment — 
are  prompting,  or  reigniting,  conflict  in  general  and 
ethnic  conflict  in  particular.  Conflicting  interests 
are  evident  within  NATO,  between  developed  and 
developing  countries  and  between  the  Islamic  and 
Confucian  worlds  and  the  liberal  democratic 
West.^^  The  addition  of  the  nonstate  further 
stresses  the  security  environment  where  the  UN  is 
expected  to  succeed.  A  nonstate  actor  could  be  an 
internal  faction,  terrorist  group  or  criminal  orga¬ 
nization  that  does  not  act  as  states  do  in  terms  of  de¬ 
cision  making  and  weighing  interests,  costs,  bene¬ 
fits  and  risks.^^ 

Disaffected  groups  now  have  greater  political  op¬ 
portunities  to  seek  autonomy  or  power.  Ted  Robert 
Gurr  identifies  these  orientations  toward  state  power: 

•  Ethnonationalist.  A  large,  regionally  concen¬ 
trated  entity  with  a  history  of  organized  political  activ¬ 
ity  which  may  seek  independent  statehood  or  regional 
autonomy.  This  orientation  has  been  increasing  since 
the  1960s  and  characterizes  the  conflicts  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  former  Soviet  Union. 

•  Culturally  distinct  peoples.  Tribes  or  clans 
who  are  contending  for  power  among  themselves 
within  a  heterogeneous  society.  This  form  is  the 
most  deadly  and  disruptive,  because  it  reignites  and 
generates  new  “ethnopolitical”  conflicts.  The  situ¬ 
ations  in  Afghanistan  and  Angola  characterize  this 
orientation.^^ 

It  is  clear  that  international  relations  at  the  20th 
century’s  end  are  still  shifting  and  thus  unpredict¬ 
able.  It  is  likely  that  greater  international  coopera¬ 
tion  on  various  issues  will  occur  even  though  power 
is  more  diffuse  and  multidimensional.  The  balance 
between  statecraft  and  military  force  remains  im¬ 
portant,  because  the  struggle  for  advantage  contin¬ 
ues  and,  hence,  national  power  and  relative  advan¬ 
tage  remain  essential.  Further,  the  nation-state 
remains  the  principal  actor  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  despite  the  existence  of  failed,  failing  and 
transitional  states  and  their  forces.  It  is  interesting 


It  is  likely  that  greater 
international  cooperation  on 
various  issues  will  occur  even 
though  power  is  more  diffuse  and 
multidimensional  The  balance 
between  statecraft  and  military 
force  remains  important,  because 
the  struggle  for  ^vantage 
continues  and,  hence,  national 
power  and  relative  advantage 
remain  essential  Further, 
the  nation-state  remains  the 
principal  actor  in  international 
relations. 


to  note  that  states  have  the  opportunity  to  fail.  Rob¬ 
ert  Jackson  contends  that  the  post-1945  doctrine  of 
nonintervention  makes  it  possible  for  weak  and  dis¬ 
united  states  to  survive,  whereas  in  the  past  they 
would  have  been  conquered,  partitioned  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  fact  that  this  has  not  happened  as  much 
as  it  did  in  the  past  suggests  that  the  principles  of 
sovereign  statehood  and  nonintervention  will  fore¬ 
stall  the  deaths  of  sovereign  states,  such  as  Chad, 
Sudan,  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  Lebanon  and  Somalia,  in 
the  near  future.^^ 

Simultaneously,  many  states,  primarily  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  characterized  by  either 
multiparty  democracies  or  one-party  autocracies, 
have  greater  capacities  to  mobilize  and  deploy  hu¬ 
man  and  material  resources  to  serve  state  pohcies 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history.  The  nation-state  is 
still  determined  to  protect  its  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  and  is  mn  by  individuals  who  are  account¬ 
able  to  domestic  interests.  Additionally,  without  the 
constraints  of  the  bipolar  security  system,  nations, 
states  and  groups  now  have  more  latitude  to  pursue 
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According  to 
Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  “It  is  undeniable 
that  the  centuries-old  doctrine 
of  absolute  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  no  longer  stands. 
...  A  major  intellectual 
requirement  of  our  time  is  to 
rethink  the  question  of  sovereignty 
..  .to  recognize  that  it  may  take 
more  than  one  form  and  perform 
more  than  one  function.  ” 


their  interests.  The  fact  that  the  state  may  be  more 
important  in  relation  to  societal  problems  makes 
control  of  the  state  more  desirable.^^ 

No  general  solution  to  the  problem  of  conflict  has 
yet  appeared.  Over  the  centuries,  various  nations 
have  attempted  to  establish  “new  world  orders.” 
These  organizing  frameworks  were  designed  to 
solve  the  problem  of  conflict  by  basing  permanent 
peace  on  universal  religion  and  language;  the  eluni- 
nation  of  poverty;  sociahsm;  world  government  and 
a  federal  world  state;  global,  economic  and  social 
pressures  that  reduce  tribalism;  or  peace  education.'^® 
But  the  security  environment  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  characterized  by  two  trends:  j^litical 
fragmentation  and  ethnic  and  regional  conflict;  and 
the  unprecedented  availability  of  technologies  with 
military  applications,  some  with  mass  destraction 
potential.  Taken  together,  these  trends  constitute 
the  basis  for  a  broad,  potentially  intense,  conflict 
spectmm.'^^ 

Today’s  society  of  states  remains  separated  by  dis¬ 
tinct  identities,  territories  and  symbols.  National 
identity  and  self-determination  remain  strong,  and 
independent  countries  continue  to  receive  their  citi¬ 
zens’  loyalty.  Governments  organize  institutions 
based  on  political  orientation  and  ideology  and  de¬ 
cide  and  implement  their  own  policies.  These  states 
also  continue  to  have  their  own  interests,  including 
territorial  and  political  integrity. 

Moreover,  there  is  seldom  concern  about  interna¬ 
tional  problems  unless  they  affect  a  nation’s  political, 
military  or  economic  interests.  As  the  need  for  in¬ 
ternational  law  becomes  greater,  the  greater  the  trend 
toward  nationalism  and  “the  rock  of  sovereignty.”  In 
addition,  resolving  global  problems  depends,  funda¬ 
mentally,  on  the  willingness  of  nations  to  enter  into 
and  implement  international  agreements.  For  now  at 
least,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  nation-state. 

The  international  system  is  still  anarchic,  meaning 
it  does  not  have  an  overarching  governing  order,  al¬ 
though  there  are  certain  “mles  of  the  road.”  Inequali¬ 
ty  in  international  power  distribution  will  continue. 
As  competition  increases  with  inequality,  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  national  sentiment  and  resentment  will  in¬ 
crease  and  differences  in  international  prestige,  cul¬ 
tural  achievement  and  political  records  will  become 
visible.  The  relevance  of  ethnic  identi^  may  in¬ 
crease,  possibly  leading  to  more  conflict.'^^ 

Greenfeld  argues  that  the  worth  of  the  nation  is 
“related  to  the  experience  of  dignity  by  wide  and 
ever  widening  sectors  of  humanity. . . .  The  remark¬ 
able  quality  of  national  identity  which  distinguishes 
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it  from  other  identities ...  is  that  it  guarantees  status 
with  dignity  to  every  member  of  whatever  is  defined 
as  a  polity  or  society.”  This  key  characteristic — 
dignity — ensured  the  spread  of  nationalism  and  part¬ 
ly  explains  its  persistence.  Therefore,  to  transcend 
the  nation’s  worth  requires  alternative  guarantees  of 
dignity  through  a  replacement  for  nationalism. 

The  present  international  system  of  nations  and 
states  has  survived  for  centuries.  Throughout,  there 


have  been  periods  of  seemingly  unprecedented  eco¬ 
nomic,  scientific,  technological  and  political  change. 
The  capabilities  of  states  have  increased  drastically 
too.  Sovereign  states  have  demonstrated  they  can  be 
flexible  in  responding  to  different  circumstances  or 
events.  The  nation-state  remains  both  fulcmm  and 
goal.  Modernization  and  integration  are  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  not  for  the  internationalization 
of  society.'^  MR 
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'^'^World  War  II  Almanac 


The  Occupation  of  Japan — 

Legacy  for  the  Cold  War  and  Beyond 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  G.D.  Babb,  US  Army,  Retired 


The  occupation  of  Japan  began  28 
August  1945  with  US  soldiers  landing 
on  the  mainland.  It  officially  ended 
with  the  April  1952  Treaty  of  San 
Francisco  signing.  However,  the  oc¬ 
cupation’s  unofficial  end  came  with 
the  June  1950  North  Korean  attack 
against  South  Korea.  In  response, 
General  Douglas  MacAithur  began 
deploying  24ffi  Infantry  Division  ele¬ 
ments  (Task  Force  Smith)  from  Japan 
to  stem  further  communist  aggression. 
However,  the  occupation  of  Japan  was 
more  than  an  interlude  between  wars 
in  Asia.  Military  operations  con¬ 
ducted  there  from  1945  to  1950  had 
far-reaching  militaiy  and  political  ef¬ 
fects  that  continue  today. 

Anthropologist  Ruth  Benedict  was 
contracted  by  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  in  June  1944  to  do  a  study 
for  military  staff  planners  and  decision 
makers  “in  answering  a  multitude  of 
questions  about  our  enemy,  Japan.”^ 
Published  after  the  war,  her  classic 
work  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the 
Sword:  PaUems  of  Japanese  Culture 
began  with  this  observation:  “The 
Japanese  were  the  most  alien  enemy 
the  United  States  had  ever  fought  in  an 
all-out  struggle.  In  no  other  war  with 
a  major  foe  had  it  been  necess^  to 
take  into  account  such  exceedingly 
different  habits  of  acting  and  thiitic- 
ing.”^  In  the  transition  to  peace,  the 
Japanese  were  expected  to  become  as 
formidable  and  difficult  an  enemy  as 
they  had  been  in  war. 

In  August  1945,  the  Allies  finally 
attained  military  victory.  Emperor  of 
Japan  Hirohito,  in  an  unprecedented 
radio  broadcast,  spoke  directly  to  his 
people  and  prepared  them  to  accept 
the  surrender  terms.  On  2  September 
1945,  on  the  battleship  USS  Missouri 
anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay,  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  was  signed  after  years 
of  bloody  and  often  desperate  combat. 

On  15  August  1945,  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  appointed  Mac- 
Arthur  as  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers.  The  first  Ameri¬ 


cans — engineers  and  signaleers — 
landed  on  28  August  at  Atsugi,  a  for¬ 
mer  kamikaze  air  base  30  miles  from 
Tokyo.  After  4,000  combat  troops 
from  the  11th  Airborne  Division  ar¬ 
rived  to  provide  security,  MacArthur 
landed  in  his  unarmed  B-54,  Bataan, 
on  30  August  1945.  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  said,  “Of  all  the  amazing  deeds  of 
bravery  in  the  war,  I  regard  MacArt¬ 
hur ’s  landing  at  Atsugi  as  the  greatest 
of  them  all.”^  This  series  of  events  be¬ 
gan  a  predominantly  US  effort  that 
“set  out  with  aplomb,  breathtaking  in 
its  audacity,  to  reform  their  former  en¬ 
emies,  to  destroy  not  only  their  means 
but  their  will  to  make  war.”^ 

US  forces  quickly  changed  their 
main  effort  and  focus  from  defeating 
this  “most  alien  enemy”  we  had  ever 


faced  on  the  battlefield,  to  demobiliz¬ 
ing  and  demilitarizing  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy  and  funda¬ 
mentally  transforming  every  aspect  of 
the  warrior  class,  including  Japanese 
society.  Truman,  amid  significant 
political  turmoil  and  disagreement  at 
home  and  with  the  Allies,  selected 
MacArthur  to  command  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan  and  gave  him  unprece¬ 
dented  authority  and  responsibility, 
“The  authority  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Japanese  government  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  supreme  commander,  who 
will  possess  all  powers  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  surrender  terms  and  to 
carry  out  the  policies  established  for 
the  conduct  of  the  occupation  and 
control  of  Japan.”^  Japan  had  a  new 
“emperor.” 
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Not  only  did  MacArthur  have  com¬ 
plete  authority  over  the  postwar  Japa¬ 
nese  leadership,  but  Truman  had  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  AlUes  that,  “in  the  event  of 
differences  of  opinion  among  them, 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  will 
govern.”^  Finally,  in  terms  of  strategic 
command  and  control  guidance,  Mac¬ 
Arthur  was  directed  that,  “in  view  of 
the  present  character  of  the  Japanese 
society  and  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  attain  its  objectives  with  the 
minimum  commitment  of  forces  and 
resources,  the  supreme  commander 
will  exercise  his  authority  through 
Japanese  government  machinery  and 
agencies,  including  the  Emperor,  to 
the  extent  that  this  satisfactorily  fur¬ 
thers  US  objectives 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  US  and 
other  Allied  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen 
and  marines  were  in  the  theater  and 
moving  to  the  area  to  support  the 
planned  invasion  of  Kyushu  (Opera¬ 
tion  Olympic)  and  Honshu  (Operation 
Coronet).  The  forces  and  resources 
MacArthur  needed  to  conduct  the  oc¬ 
cupation  (Operation  Blacklist)  were 
being  quickly  reduced  as  a  war-weary 
America  and  its  Allies  called  for  the 
earliest  possible  return  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  now  that  World  War  n 
was  officially  oven  The  early  surren¬ 
der  precipitated  by  dropping  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
was  certainly  welcomed,  but  the  de¬ 
tailed  planning  and  execution  of  the 
occupation  were  necessarily  hurried. 
The  occupation  force’s  missions  and 


tasks  were  immense  and  extremely 
complex,  fraught  with  political  pitfalls 
that  were  significantly  different  from 
those  requir^  to  fight  and  win  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war.  MacArthur,  his  staff  and 
militaiy  units  from  all  the  services 
rapidly  moved  to  cany  out  the  surren¬ 
der  terms  and  transition  to  a  peacetime 
occupation. 

In  MacArthur:  1941-51,  written  by 
MacArthur’s  intelligence  officer.  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Charles  A.  Willoughby, 
the  occupation  is  divided  into  two 
phases.  The  first-phase  missions  con¬ 
centrated  on  security  and  demilitariza¬ 
tion  operations.  These  activities  were 
followed  by  second-phase  missions 
calling  for  massive  changes  in  Japan’s 
governmental,  economic  and  social 
structures.  US  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  units,  under  US  Sixth  Army 
command,  moved  to  occupy  the 
home  islands — Hokkaido,  Honshu, 
Kyushu  and  Shikoku.  They  con¬ 
fronted  a  devastated  infrastructure — 
industries,  businesses  and  living  quar¬ 
ters — caused  by  the  strategic  bombing 
campaign  and  massive  human  tragedy 
that  included  dislocation,  suffering 
and  looming  starvation. 

Besides  frie  Japanese  people,  there 
were  US  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilian  internees  by  the  thousands 
to  be  located,  identified,  cared  for  and 
transported.  This  humanitarian  disas¬ 
ter  was  difficult  to  ignore  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  militaiy  headquarters  and  units 
went  about  the  primary  task  of  de¬ 
mobilizing  and  demilitarizing  a  still- 


significant  Japanese  militaiy  capabil¬ 
ity.  The  two  phases  began  to  blur  veiy 
early  in  the  occupation. 

Japan’s  population  at  war’s  end  was 
more  than  70  million.  More  than  7 
million  Japanese  militaiy  and  civilian 
personnel  surrendered  on  the  home  is¬ 
lands  and  throughout  the  Asia  and  Pa¬ 
cific  theaters.  In  addition,  there  were 
more  than  a  million  Korean  and  Chi¬ 
nese  workers  to  be  repatriated.^  WTiile 
the  Japanese  military  and  civilian  bu¬ 
reaucracies  conducted  most  of  the  re¬ 
patriation  and  resettlement  efforts  into 
the  late  1940s,  initially  the  US  Navy 
provided  significant  support.  Army 
and  Marine  units  concentrated  on  de¬ 
militarization — demobilizing  home 
island  units  and  destroying  war  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industry,  ‘Under  Allied 
supervision,  thousands  of  aircraft  were 
sprayed  with  gasoline  and  burned. 
Tanks  were  dynamited,  poison  gas 
carefully  destroyed,  ammunition 
detonated  or  burned  or  taken  out  to  sea 
and  dumped.”^ 

One  very  controversial  occupation 
aspect  was  that  the  United  States  and 
its  Allies  ran  the  International  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Far  East.  Because  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal’s  war  crime  trials,  hundreds  of 
Japanese  officers  were  found  guilty 
and  executed,  and  thousands  were  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  related  occupation  policy 
was  identifying  more  ftian  200,000 
Japanese  military  officers,  business¬ 
men  and  government  officials,  who 
subsequenfly  were  denied  the  right  to 
hold  postwar  public  office  in  Japan. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  political  bureau¬ 
cracy  conducting  day-to-day  routine 
government  business  remained  intact, 
was  generally  exempted  from  this 
“purge”  and  remained  a  cohesive,  ca¬ 
pable  administrative  organization. 

On  the  policy  side,  MacArthur  and 
the  US  military  took  the  lead  in  for¬ 
mulating  policy  and  defining  its  role 
in  enforcing  mandated  reparations, 
demilitarizing,  “democratizing”  and 
reforming  Japan’s  military,  politick, 
economic  and  social  structures.  This 
included  promulgating  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  in  which  Japan’s  government 
was  restructured  and  in  which  Japan 
also  “forever  renounced  the  use  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  sover- 
eignty.”!^  The  military  staff  and  units 
undertaking  this  great  rebuilding  and 
reforming  enterprise  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  from  the  US  Army. 

The  US  militaiy  planned  to  demo¬ 
bilize  9  million  American  troops  be¬ 
tween  June  1945  and  June  1946.^^  Of 
the  more  than  40  Army  and  Marine 
divisions  in-theater  or  in  various 
stages  of  deployment  for  the  assault 
on  Japan’s  home  islands,  many  were 
involved  in  the  initial  occupation. 
However,  only  one  army  (US  Eighth 
Army),  two  corps  (T  and  IX  corps)  and 
four  divisions  (1st  and  7th  Cavalry 
and  24th  and  25th  Infantry)  were  left 
in  Japan  by  June  1946.  Tire  29th  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade  was  on  Okinawa. 

This  drawdown  was  a  sign  of  how 
well  the  occupation  was  going  and 
how  rapidly  US  military  forces  demo¬ 
bilized  after  the  war.  The  US  Eighth 
Army  is  still  in  the  Korean  theater 
today,  and  all  four  occupation  force 
divisions  played  a  role  in  Korea  after 
June  1950,  when  North  Korean  forces 
crossed  the  38th  parallel  into  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea. 

Each  division  was  given  a  geo¬ 
graphic  sector  and  set  up  headquarters 
and  subsectors  to  oversee  loc^  Japa¬ 
nese  government  and  agency  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  occupation  policies. 
The  troops’  primary  duties  were  to  act 
as  military  police  and  su^rvise  re¬ 
form  and  humanitarian  assistance  ac¬ 
tivities.  Units  were  spread  throughout 
the  islands  and  began  to  lose  division¬ 
al  and  regimental  integrity. 

“Late  in  1946,  the  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  officers  and  [noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers]  began  to  arrive  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  life  in  the  ‘colonial  army’ 
took  on  traditional  form.  The  social 
routine  that  developed  was  similar  in 
every  way  to  patterns  in  the  Philip¬ 


pines  and  China  before  World  War 
n.”^^  While  the  occupation  of  Japan 
was  going  exceedingly  well,  the  units’ 
combat  skills  were  eroding,  training 
was  taking  place  only  at  battalion  lev¬ 
el  and  below,  if  that,  and  unit  strengths 
and  equipment  levels  continued  in  a 
downward  trend.  This  would  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  Korean  War’s  ini¬ 
tial  stages.  T.R.  Fehrenbach’s  book 
This  Kind  of  War:  A  SUufy  in  Unpre¬ 
paredness  and  Roy  K.  Flint’s  chapter 
on  Task  Force  Smith  in  America's 
First  Battles:  1776—1965,  are  classic 
case  studies  of  the  military  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  occupation  policies  and 
failure  to  maintain  the  combat  readi¬ 
ness  of  units. 

However,  focusing  only  on  Korean 
War  problems  does  a  disservice  to  the 
great  success  of  the  US  military  oc¬ 
cupation  effort  in  Japan.  Kenneth 
Pyle,  in  The  Making  of  Modem  Ja¬ 
pan,  argues  there  were  two  fundamen¬ 
tal  beliefs  serving  as  the  basis  for  plan¬ 
ning  occupation  policy:  a  faith  in  the 
universality  of  American  values  and 
institutions  and  a  belief  that  democrat¬ 
ic  societies  are  not  militaristic.^^  With 
these  beliefs  as  a  foundation  and  a  re¬ 
ceptive  Japanese  people,  significant 
and  lasting  positive  changes  were 
made  in  a  very  short  period.  This  does 
not  imply  that  US  policies  and  Mac- 
Arthur’s  actions  in  Japan  during  this 
period  do  not  have  their  critics. 

Michael  Schaller,  in  The  American 
Occupation  of  Japan:  Origins  of  the 
Cold  War,  argues  that  while  the 
“legacy  of  the  occupation  seems  one 
of  progress,  prosperity,  peace  and  de¬ 
mocracy,”  it  prevented  a  clear  ap¬ 
preciation  of  and  altered  America’s 
thinking  of  what  was  right  and  what 
was  possible  in  the  rest  of  Asia.^^ 
This  led,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  loss  of 
China,  the  stalemate  in  Korea  and  de¬ 
feat  in  Vietnam.  This  is  obviously 
much  clearer  in  hindsight  and  is  still 
much  argued  and  debated.  Today,  it  is 
widely  accepted  that  an  economically 
vigorous,  democratic,  fiiendly  Japan 
contributing  significantly  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  costs  of  forward  basing  US 
forces  in  the  Pacific  is  a  critic^  ele¬ 
ment  of  US  security  policy  in  Asia. 

Despite  the  controversy  over  the 
legacy  of  occupation  policy  and  ac¬ 
tions,  changes  in  Japan’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  implementation  of  Article  9 
of  MacArthur’s  ‘Teace  Constitution” 
and  the  continuing  debate  over  trade 
issues  with  the  United  States,  Japan  is 
a  stable,  democratic  nation  that  has  led 


Asia’s  economic  boom.  For  more 
than  50  years,  Japan  has  not  threat¬ 
ened  any  of  its  neighbors  with  military 
force  and  has  begun  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  military  role  in  UN  peacekeeping 
activities  worldwide.  Japan  has  be¬ 
come  a  key  ally,  critical  to  our  national 
security  in  this  most  dynamic  world 
region.  The  foundation  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  enduring  relationship  is  firm¬ 
ly  rooted  in  US  military  efforts  during 
ffie  occupation. 

This  statement  from  the  1995  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Strategy  captures  the 
military’s  operational  success  in  Japan 
after  World  War  H:  “In  Northeast 
Asia  our  bilateral  security  relationship 
with  Japan  remains  fundamental  to 
US  security.  Our  forces  in  Japan  are 
a  visible  demonstration  of  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  entire  region  and  are  available  for 
short  notice  for  deployment  through- 
out  the  theater.”^ ^  MR _ 
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^'^Insiqhts 


Operational  Doctrine  and  the  Environment 

Charles  E.  Notar 


During  the  Gulf  War,  US  Central 
Command  (CENTCOM)  was  alerted 
on  2  Februaiy  1991  that  the  oil  wells 
and  storage  tanks  at  the  A1  Waffa  field 
in  southern  Kuwait  were  burning.  On 
3  February  1991,  CENTCOM  re¬ 
ceived  news  that  the  spigots  on  Ku¬ 
wait’s  main  supertanker  loading  pier 
at  Sea  Island  terminal  had  been 
opened,  resulting  in  a  16-kilometer 
band  of  crude  oil  headed  for  the  Saudi 
Arabian  desalination  plants. 

Another  significant  impact  on  the 
environment  during  Gulf  War  mobi¬ 
lization,  deployment  and  combat  op¬ 
erations  was  the  11,000  depleted  ura¬ 
nium  (DU)  rounds  fired  by  US  forces. 
Because  of  the  armor-piercing  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  rounds,  US  forces  had 
used  these  more  lethal  DU  kinetic  en¬ 
ergy  penetrators.  As  a  result,  traceable 
radioactive,  heavy  metal  residue  was 
introduced  to  an  already  heavily  clut¬ 
tered  battlefield.  These  Gulf  War  in¬ 
cidents  led  then  Brigadier  General 
Morris  J.  Boyd,  deputy  chief  of  staff 
for  Doctrine,  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TR^OC),  to 
staff  a  White  Paper  on  environmental 
considerations.^ 

A  year  after  the  Gulf  War,  after  a 
tour  with  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency,  Captain  Mark  Peterson 
came  to  die  US  Army  Chemical 
School  (USACMLS)  to  integrate  en¬ 
vironmental  considerations  into  USA¬ 
CMLS  training.  As  the  instructional 
systems  designer  for  developing 
USACMLS  training,  I  was  writing 
policies  for  instituting  environmental 
awareness  training,  hazardous  com¬ 
munication  and  safety  risk  assess¬ 
ment.  Peterson  and  I  were  then  as¬ 
signed  as  representatives  to  the 
TRADOC  environmental  working 
group,  an  extension  of  the  TRADOC 
Environmental  Steering  Committee 
responsible  for  training  the  Army  on 
environmental  considerations. 

In  USACMLS  discussions  on  how 
to  integrate  environmental  consider¬ 
ations  into  operational  planning,  it  was 
felt  that  blowing  up  oil  wells  and 
opening  pipelines  during  the  Gulf  War 


was  using  the  “environment  as  a 
weapon.”  USACMLS  saw  the  envi¬ 
ronment  as  a  weapon  concept  as  an  is¬ 
sue  worth  exploring.  Further  analysis 
changed  the  original  idea  into  one  of 
how  to  deal  with  the  environment 
within  the  Army  planning  process. 
The  environmental  considerations  are 
hazardous  materials  and  waste;  wet¬ 
land  protection;  archaeological  and 
historic  site  protection;  threatened  and 
endangered  species  protection;  and 
water,  air  and  noise  pollution  preven¬ 
tion.  The  USACMLS  command 
group  determined  that  the  intelligence 
preparation  of  the  battlefield  (IPB) 
process  was  the  best  place  to  start. 

The  USACMLS  asked  the  TRA¬ 
DOC  environmental  working  group  to 
explore  the  issue  firom  a  “doctrinal  in¬ 
tegration”  standpoint.  The  TRADOC 
agency  tasked  with  providing  envi¬ 
ronmental  operation^  mission  doc¬ 
trine  and  training  for  Army  soldiers 
and  units  is  the  US  Army  Engineer 
School  (USAES).  USAES  was  asked 
to  present  the  idea  to  the  TRADOC 
Environmental  Steering  Committee. 

The  committee,  in  turn,  contracted 
retired  Army  Colonel  Joseph  C.  Con¬ 
rad  to  develop  a  White  Paper.  Con¬ 
rad,  who  is  an  environmental  science 
and  engineering  expert,  began  work¬ 
ing  wi^  Major  Dave  Neeley,  chief  of 
the  Leadership  and  Environmental 
Division,  US.^S,  and  me  to  provide 
the  concepts  and  developmental 
guidance. 

Titled  “Environmental  Consider¬ 
ations  in  Army  Operational  Doc¬ 
trine,”  the  White  Paper  was  presented 
to  the  Army  on  10  May  1995.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  strong,  cogent  case  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  and  integration  of  environ¬ 
mental  considerations  into  doctrinal 
manuals.  The  paper  focuses  on  “US 
Army  Environmental  Strategy  into 
the  21st  Century”  and  how  the  Army 
should  integrate  this  strategy  into  its 
warfighting  doctrine. 

The  White  Paper  had  two  objec¬ 
tives.  The  first  was  to  convince  the 
Army  to  decide  whether  environ¬ 
mental  considerations,  as  presently 


taught  in  training  and  addressed  in 
21st-century  environmental  strategy 
statements,  should  apply  during  Army 
operations  in  war  and  operations  oth¬ 
er  than  war  (OOTW).  TTie  second  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  decide  in  which  CAP¬ 
STONE  doctrinal  manuals  the  Army 
should  integrate  environmental  con¬ 
siderations  and  to  what  extent.  The 
second  objective  required  guidance 
for  each  environmental  collateral 
damage  consideration  across  the  op¬ 
erational  spectrum  with  a  focus  on 
mission  accomplishment  and  force 
projection. 

Wth  its  extensive  background  on 
strategic,  legal,  operational  and  moral 
issues,  the  White  Paper  provides  in¬ 
sight  on  the  increas^  importance  of 
environmental  considerations  in  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  Strategic  issues  ad¬ 
dress  iiQ  shift  from  a  bipolar  to  multi¬ 
polar  war;  the  explosive  population 
growth;  and  how  these  factors  have  al¬ 
tered  the  basic  assumptions  of  strate¬ 
gic  analyses  serving  us  for  the  last  50 
years.  Conrad  reviews  the  law  of  land 
warfare,  internationally  and  domesti¬ 
cally,  through  the  acquisition  of  new 
environmental  conventions  and  cus¬ 
toms.  OOTW  has  required  operation¬ 
al  commanders  to  pay  attention  to 
postconflict  environmental  outcomes. 
Conrad  discusses  the  need  to  develop 
additional  intelligence  and  operation^ 
capabilities  and  specific  environmen¬ 
tal  procedures  to  match  mission  cate¬ 
gories.  He  explains  that  our  concept 
of  morality  in  relationship  to  future 
generations,  with  the  recognition  that 
3ie  earth’s  natural  resources  are  ex¬ 
haustible,  has  become  an  ethical  issue. 

TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5,  Force 
XXI  Operations,  provides  the  concept 
for  Army  operations  in  the  21st  centu¬ 
ry.^  It  uses  terms  such  as  environment 
tal  risk  and  environmental  operations. 
Since  this  pamphlet  serves  as  a  precur¬ 
sor  of  new  doctrine,  the  Army  inevit¬ 
ably  will  include  environmental  con¬ 
siderations  in  its  other  CAPSTONE 
manuals:  US  Army  Field  Manual 
(FM)  100-5,  Operations)  FM  100-1, 
The  Army)  FM  22-100,  Military 
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Leadership',  FM  25-11,  Training  the 
Forte,  FM  25-101,  Battle  Focused 
Training',  FM  100-10,  Combat  Serv¬ 
ice  Support',  and  FM  101-5,  Staff  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Operations, 

If  the  Army  incoiporates  environ¬ 
mental  considerations  into  these 
manuals,  there  will  be  a  domino  effect 
as  the  proponent  schools  integrate  en¬ 
vironmental  considerations  into  their 
manuals  as  well.  Furthermore,  envi¬ 
ronmental  considerations  must  also  be 
integrated  into  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  manuals. 

FM  100-5  does  address  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  However,  it  relates  environ¬ 
ment  to  mission,  enemy,  troops,  ter¬ 
rain  and  weather  and  time  available  in 
a  “combat  environment.”  Conversely, 
environment  as  used  in  the  White  Pa¬ 
per  broadens  the  definition  to  “the  hu¬ 
man  ecosystem  on  earth  and  encom¬ 
passes  the  physical  and  biological 
systems  providing  the  resources  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  productive  human 
life:  clean  air  and  water,  healthy  sur¬ 
roundings  and  sufficient  food.”  The 
White  Paper’s  incorporation  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  considerations  into  op¬ 
erational  doctrine  would  require  the 
US  Armed  Forces  to  protect  our  glob¬ 
al  environment  and  commanders  to 
consider  those  mitigating  factors  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations, 

Conrad  associates  these  issues  with 
the  Gulf  War  to  show  where  environ¬ 
mental  doctrinal  inclusion  would  have 
been  appropriate.  In  reading  the  White 
Paper,  one  can  see  where  events  in 
Somalia,  Sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
Haiti  strengthen  the  argument  that  the 
Gulf  War  environmental  lessons 
learned  are  not  isolated  instances. 

The  Army  presently  accepts  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection  in  peacetime  and 
training.  The  present  regulations  and 
publications  include: 

•  US  Army  Regulation  (AR) 
200-1,  Environmental  Protection  and 
Enhancement. 

•  AR  220-2,  Environmental 
Awareness. 

•  Army's  Environmental  Strategy 
into  the  21st  Century. 

•  Commander's  Guide  to  Environ¬ 
mental  Management. 

•  Training  Circular  5-400,  Unit 
Leader's  Handbook  for  Environmen¬ 
tal  Stewardship. 

These  publications  exhibit  peace¬ 
time  applications.  However,  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  pieces  already  in  place 
must  move  from  a  peacetime  sensibil¬ 
ity  to  an  operational  consciousness 


through  doctrine,  and  Army  leaders 
must  provide  environmental  guidance 
and  direction  to  help  this  movement. 

“The  Army  has  effectively  isolated 
environment^  issues,  expertise  and 
programs  in  the  ‘installation’  stove¬ 
pipe.  The  new  physical  realities — all 
these  exponential  curves — ^now  pro¬ 
vide  imperative  reasons  for  the  Aimy 
to  incorporate  environmental  values 
and  expertise  into  its  core  doctrine,”^ 
These  incorporated  environmental  is¬ 
sues  should  address  the  following: 

•  Where  to  plan — ^inthelPBorthe 
operations  plan  annex. 

•  How  to  plan— with  decision¬ 
making  assistance  on  environmental 
considerations.  This  must  include 
how  to  plan  for  hazardous  waste  gen¬ 
eration  and  how  to  use  assigned  ma¬ 
trix  organization  personnel. 

•  Weight  of  factor— th&  relative 
weight  of  environmental  collateral 
damage  allowable  in  each  consider¬ 
ation  across  the  operational  spectrum 
with  a  focus  on  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  force  protection. 

Our  21st-century  force-projection 
Army  will  have  additional  impact  on 
environmental  planning  that  our  past 
static,  pre-iX)sitioned  forces  have  al¬ 
ready  facilitated.  When  environmen¬ 
tal  considerations  are  incorporated 
into  the  commander’s  intent,  mles  of 
engagement  (ROE)  or  as  part  of  the 
expected  end  state,  commanders  must 
weigh  environmental  consider¬ 
ations  within  the  operational  mission 
context.  New  missions,  similar  to 
Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in 
Haiti,  will  probably  include  an  opera¬ 
tions  order  paragraph  or  addendum, 
based  on  the  end  state  or  ROE,  plac¬ 
ing  environmental  requirements  on 
the  executing  forces. 

Integrating  environmental  strate^ 
into  current  and  future  doctrine  will 
affect  strategic,  operational  and  tacti¬ 
cal  thinking.  The  Army  must  provide 
environmental  decision-making  guid¬ 
ance  as  it  moves  into  and  through 
joint,  combined,  multinational,  inter¬ 
agency  and  UN  operations.  Senior 
leadership  must  have  an  international 
perspective,  not  just  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  perspective.  It  must  provide  spe¬ 
cific  guidance  for  commanders  to 
consider  during  the  operational  plan¬ 
ning  process  to  best  fulfill  Army  re¬ 
quirements. 

Army  Focus  1992  states,  ‘Training 
is  not  a  cost,  but  an  investment  in 
readiness  and  our  national  security.”^ 
If  we  use  the  same  logic,  environmen¬ 


tal  protection  is  also  an  investment  in 
readiness  and  our  national  security. 
The  White  Paper  shows  that  incopx)- 
rating  environmental  considerations 
into  Army  doctrine  will  make  Army 
operations  less  costly  in  the  future.  In 
fact,  environmental  law  violations 
might  result  in  criminal  penalties  for 
the  violators.  Additiondly,  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  could  fine 
Army  units  for  violations,  with  pay¬ 
ment  coming  from  their  operational 
budgets.  The  bottom  line  is  that  envi¬ 
ronmental  considerations  could  be¬ 
come  a  readiness  issue. 

If  the  Army  proclaims  itself  the  en¬ 
vironmental  steward  for  future  envi¬ 
ronmental  strategy,  it  cannot  view  the 
environment  as  a  training  constraint. 
Instead,  the  Army  must  view  the  envi¬ 
ronment  as  a  condition  to  be  met. 
Once  the  Army  incorporates  environ¬ 
mental  considerations  into  doctrine, 
leaders  will  gradually  accept  this 
condition. 

The  White  Paper  attempts  to  show 
and  translate  21st-century  strategy 
into  doctrine,  providing  examples  of 
where  the  Army  should  go  in  doctrinal 
publications.  It  includes  several  deci¬ 
sion  models  that  provide  perspective 
on  how  to  use  the  decision-making 
process  for  environmental  consider¬ 
ations  in  planning  operations.  Figure 
1  depicts  the  potential  integration  of 
environmental  considerations  into  op¬ 
erations.  FM  100-5  and  other  doctrin¬ 
al  manuals  must  plan  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  give  guidance  on  its  weight. 

The  Army  has  already  developed 
and  integrate  risk  management  into 
everything  it  does — ^most  recently  in 
the  realm  of  safety — to  decrease  risk 
and  mitigating  circumstances.  Risk 
management  is  a  thought  process. 
Figure  1  also  shows  the  need  for  a  risk 
management  concept  to  help  leaders 
implement  and  develop  planning 
weights  for  Army  training  and  opera- 


Environment  Combat 


Figure  1 .  Relative  Levels  of  Concern. 
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tions.  The  White  Paper  explains  the 
need  for  the  concept  and  recommends 
that  the  requisite  research  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

Field,  tactical  and  operational  com¬ 
manders  and  those  at  major  com¬ 
mands  who  have  reviewed  tihe  White 
Paper  agree  a  need  exists  for  environ¬ 
mental  doctrinal  guidance.  A  follow- 
on  White  Paper  is  being  prepared  to 
provide  this  guidance  and  should  be 
released  soon.  Figure  2  builds  on  Fig¬ 
ure  1  and  serves  as  a  starting  point  for 
developing  this  guidance.  It  iso  sim¬ 
plifies  the  decision  matrix  type  the 
Army  needs.  Environmental  consid¬ 
erations  do  not  necessarily  depend  on 
a  type  of  action  or  operation  being 
conducted  on  the  continuum.  How¬ 
ever,  relationships  do  exist,  and  the 
Army  must  consider  them  when  plan¬ 
ning  operations  and  developing  end 
state  and  ROE. 

Figure  2  shows  the  environmental 
considerations  in  priority  of  impor¬ 
tance  as  missions  move  across  the 
operations  continuum.  For  example, 
in  nation  assistance,  all  consider¬ 
ations  are  important.  In  war,  noise 
pollution  receives  little  or  no  consid¬ 
eration.  However,  hazardous  materi¬ 
als  and  hazardous  waste  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  in  planning  and  execution. 
The  Army  should  “flesh  out”  the 
concept,  in  the  same  way  it  devel¬ 
oped  the  risk  management  program, 
to  assist  in  planning  to  reduce  the 
risks  assign^  the  various  environ¬ 
mental  considerations. 

The  only  way  to  communicate  that 
the  environment  is  a  consideration  in 
operational  planning  is  through  doc¬ 
trine.  The  impact  of  environmental 
concerns  on  current  national  and  in¬ 


ternational  structures  and  relations  is 
profound. 

Retired  Rear  Admiral  James  A. 
Winnefeld  and  Mary  E.  Morris  state 
that  “The  environment  in  conflict- 
prone  regions  needs  as  much  (we 
would  argue  more)  attention  as  hu¬ 
man  rights.  The  two  are  joined,  but 
environmental  degradation  can  be  ir¬ 
reversible.  .  .  .  Environmental  pres¬ 
ervation  needs  also  to  be  seen  as  a  se¬ 
curity  issue  in  policy  and  strategy 
formulation.”^ 

Using  the  word  irreversible  makes 
the  point  for  why  environmental  con¬ 
siderations  are  important.  The  envi¬ 
ronment  as  a  security  issue  demands 
its  inclusion  into  the  CAPSTONE 
manuals  mentioned  earlier.  Incorpo¬ 
rating  environmental  considerations 
into  these  CAPSTONE  manuals  will 
result  in  proponent  doctrinal  develop¬ 
ment  and  integration  into  planning 
and  strategy. 

The  Army  has  done  environmental 
protection  activities  for  years.  If  the 
Army  holds  warfighters  accountable 
for  the  environment,  then  the  Army 
must  provide  the  common  basis  for 
communicating,  organizing,  setting 
priorities  and  synchronizing  opera¬ 


tions  while  considering  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  Army  must  write  these 
activities  with  environmental  consid¬ 
erations  into  its  doctrine.  MR 
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Russell  W.  Ramsey 

Latin  American  Military  Affairs 

“During  the  Cold  War,  militaiy  professionals  had  difficulty  finding  accurate 
geostrategic  Latin  America  reference  works.  Since  the  late  1830s,  diplomats 
and  military  analysts  have  often  relied  on  the  British  Statestmn's  Yearbook,  a 
unique  but  sometimes  inaccurate  reference  tool  for  Latin  Americanists.  Now, 
with  democratization  and  privatization  occupying  national  security  and  military 
analysts’  attention,  there  is  a  fine  new  crop  of  reference  literature  available,” 


South  America,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean:  1995. 

This  5th  edition  of  Europa  Publica¬ 
tions’  Regional  Surveys  of  the  World 
series  is  the  most  comprehensive  work 
of  its  kind  ever  done  because  it  relates 
public  and  private  data  fi'om  all  sectors 
to  national  security  issues.  The  direc¬ 
tory  includes  specific  information  on 
companies,  government  agencies  and 
security  forces  for  immediate  use  by 
professionals. 

“The  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America”  by  John  Chipman  in  The 
Military  Balance,  1994-1995*  The 
International  Institute  of  Strate^c 
Studies  produces  this  famous  series 
known  colloquially  as  “Brassey’s  An¬ 
nuals.”  The  annual  Military  Balance 
provides  analysis  on  Latin  America’s 
greatly  reduced  and  rapidly  changing 
military  institutions.  For  descriptive 
information  on  Latin  America’s  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  Chipman’s  article  in  the 
1995  edition  is  the  best.  Developed  at 


the  London  International  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies,  it  contains  both 
threat  descriptions  and  force  analysis. 

Latin  America  1995  by  Pierre 
Etienne  Dostert  This  is  the  best 
one-volume  regional  description  in 
the  English  language  because  of  its 
balance,  scope  and  inclusion  of  strate¬ 
gic  issues.  The  earlier  annual  issues 
still  read  with  authenticity  since  their 
1967  origin.  Part  of  Sttyker-Post’s 
unique  The  World  Today  series  on  the 
world’s  regions,  this  Latin  America 
volume  integrates  economic,  political 
and  military  trends  and  gives  a  menu 
for  deeper  reading. 

“The  Caribbean,”  “Central 
America”  and  “South  America” 
by  Qaude  C.  Sturgill  in  The  MiU- 
tary  History  of  the  Third  World  Since 
1945:  A  Reference  Guide.  Sturgill’s 
three  Latin  America  chapters  in  this 
book  are  the  best  work  available  on 
US  security  assistance  linkage  with 
the  region’s  military  institutions.  This 


Letters 


continued  from  page  3 


does  not  want  to  be  bothered,  can 
Nash  explain  why?  I  believe  I  can. 
Sajer  is  probably  enjoying  his  book’s 
massive  repiintings  as  a  “true”  ac¬ 
count.  Novels  do  not  normally  get 
this  type  of  attention.  Why  then 
would  he  want  to  come  forward  and 
declare  it  a  fictional  account?  He 
would  not,  if  he  wanted  to  keep  the 
royalties  coming.  Sajer  is  being  prag¬ 
matic.  I  would  do  the  same.  Besides, 
what  harm  can  it  do? 

I  prefer  to  think  educated,  profes- 
sioni  officers  do  not  use  fiction  as 
fact.  This  problem  is  encountered  oc¬ 
casionally  at  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  when  stu¬ 
dents  cite  fictional  works  such  as  Mi¬ 


chael  Shaara’s  Killer  Angels  to  support 
nonfiction  assertions.  Killer  Angels 
does  not  pretend  to  be  true,  but  some 
officers  must  not  read  the  cov¬ 
er— “unique,  sweeping,  unforget¬ 
table — 2l  dramatic  re-creation  of  the 
battleground  for  America’s  destiny.” 

Yes,  I  agree  with  Nash  that  The 
Forgotten  Soldier  is  still  one  of  the 
“finest  and  most  realistic”  accounts  of 
Eastern  Front  combat.  Like  All  Quiet 
On  the  Western  Front,  it  is  good 
enough  to  belong  on  my  bookshelf, 
but  I  do  not  use  either  book  as  a  non¬ 
fiction  research  reference. 

I  would  encourage  Nash  to  contact 
and  present  his  case  to  Spaeter  and  the 
Grvssdeutschland  Verband.  Spaeter,  a 


is  especially  true  because  US  security 
assistance  programs  to  Latin  America 
averaged  2  percent  across  the  Cold 
War  era,  yet  these  pro^ams  are  regu¬ 
larly  villainized  by  leftist  writers  as  the 
cause  of  region^  lapses  in  military 
professionalism.  Sturgill’s  book  re¬ 
stores  the  balance  and  objectivity. 

The  Jaguar  Series,  Scholarly  Re¬ 
sources  Press.  This  series,  edited  by 
William  H.  Beezley  and  Colin  M. 
MacLacHan,  offers  a  strong  entry  to 
Latin  American  studies.  Two  excel¬ 
lent  series  entries  are: 

•  Rank  and  Privilege:  The 
Military  and  Society  in  Latin 
America.  Edited  by  Linda  Alex¬ 
ander  Rodriguez.  These  essays  fill 
the  vacuum  on  the  answers  to  such 
questions  as  how  the  great  caudillos 
(strongmen)  gave  way  to  professional 
military  officers  in  the  20th  centi^ 
and  where  the  Latin  American  mili¬ 
tary  officer’s  cultural  ethos  came 
from.  The  annotated  bibliography  is 
the  best  short  piece  of  its  kind  in  print. 
The  book’s  introduction  should  be 
standard  reading  for  Latin  America 
regional  students. 

•  Money  Doctors,  Foreign 
Debts  and  Economic  Reforms 
in  Latin  America  from  the  1890s 


Knight’s  Cross  awardee  and  Gross- 
deutschland  wartime  veteran,  served 
from  company  to  corps  level.  His 
service,  unlike  Sajer’s,  can  be  verified, 
and  he  has  written  five  books  about  it 
under  his,  not  an  assumed,  name. 

The  Grvssdeutschland  veterans 
would  probably  love  having  the  fa¬ 
mous  author— veteran  Sajer  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  association,  especially  one 
who  has  written  about  their  unit. 
However,  Sajer  may  want  to  consider 
having  the  book  first  printed  in  Ger¬ 
man,  unless,  of  course,  he  does  not 
want  the  real  Grvssdeutschland  veter¬ 
ans  to  write  him  as  well. 

LTC  Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  USA, 

Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 
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to  the  Present  Edited  by  Paul  W. 
Drake.  This  Jaguar  Series  offering  is 
a  strong  volume  on  the  economic  di¬ 
mensions  of  emerging  regional  securi¬ 
ty.  It  shows  how  economic  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  recent  past  often  produced 
runaway  deficit,  destabilization  and 
few  new  jobs.  TTie  mistakes  are  care¬ 
fully  analyzed. 

•  Democracy  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca:  Patterns  and  Cycles,  Edited 
by  Roderic  A.  Camp.  Here  is  the 
Jaguar  Series  1996  offering  on  emerg¬ 
ing  democratic  systems.  While  the 
military  chapter  is  somewhat  dated, 
the  cultural-economic  linkage  is  blue 
chip.  Professor  Camp  is  an  expert  on 
Mexican  military  forces. 

The  North-^uth  Center  Series, 
University  of  Miami,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ambler  H.  Moss  Jr. 
The  center  has  no  single  name  for  its 
recent  books  on  security  and  econom¬ 
ic  issues  in  Latin  America,  but  several 
of  its  recently  edited  titles  form  a 


topical  series  of  great  merit: 

•  Security,  Democracy  and 
Development  in  U.S -Latin 

American  Relations.  Edited  by 
Lars  Schoultz,  William  C.  Smith 
and  Augusto  Varas.  This  book,  the 
outcome  of  a  1993  North-South  Cen¬ 
ter  symposium,  opens  the  door  to  a 
discussion  long  blocked  by  competing 
ideology  among  scholars.  It  examines 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  in  an  era 
of  booming  democracy,  developing 
neoliberal  economics  and  urgent  so¬ 
cial  needs. 

•  Latin  American  Political 
Economy  in  the  Age  of  Neo¬ 
liberal  Reform:  Theoretical 
and  Comparative  Perspectives 
for  the  1900s.  Edited  by  Wffliam 
C.  Smith,  Carlos  Acuna  and 
Eduardo  Gamarra.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  North-South  Center  entry 
in  the  economics  of  national  security 
field.  Unlike  the  Drake  volume,  it 
concentrates  on  current  processes  and 


offers  thoughtful  policy  recommen¬ 
dations, 

•  Drug  Trafficking  in  the 
Americas.  Edited  by  Bruce  M. 
Bagley  and  William  O.  Walker  IH 

This  1994  volume  on  a  persistent  and 
melancholy  topic  is  comprehensive. 
However,  constant  criticism  of  ‘US 
policy  that  militarizes  the  drug  war” 
is  unbalanced  and  partially  dated  in 
1996. 

“Hopeful  Neo-liberals,  De¬ 
railed  Collectivists:  Emerging 
Paradigms  on  Latin  America” 
by  Russell  W.  Ramsey  in  Compar¬ 
ative  Strategy,  an  International 
Journal,  This  is  my  January  1996 
effort  to  organize  the  emerging  litera¬ 
ture  ideologically.  Military  profes¬ 
sionals  can  do  better  work  on  Latin 
America  now  than  in  the  past  because 
the  reference  literature  and  the  in¬ 
terpretations  about  military-related 
events  are  less  polemical,  more  varie¬ 
gated  and  more  factual. 


Castro:  A  Biography  by 
Robert  E.  Quirk.  How  did  the  son  of 
a  multimillionaire,  immigrant  Span¬ 
iard  to  Cuba  emerge  as  a  global  Don 
Quixote  for  the  poor?  Jules  Dubois 
(1959),  Manuel  Urrutia  Lleo  (1964), 
Herbert  L.  Matthews  (1969),  Ernest 
Halperin  (1972),  Carlos  Franqui 
(1984)  and  Tad  Sculz  (1986)  are  some 
better  known  Castro  biographers.  In 
the  apparent  twilight  of  Castro’s  reign 
comes  Quirk’s  1993  book,  which 
eclipses  all  others  in  coverage,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  insights. 

Soviet-Cuban  Alliance:  1959- 
1991,  by  Yuri  Pavlov.  A  Soviet  view 
of  Castro’s  Cold  War  role  now  sur¬ 
faces  in  this  1994  book.  Ambassador 
Pavlov  served  the  former  Soviet 
Union  as  a  senior  diplomat  in  Cuba, 
Costa  Rica  and  Chile.  He  played  a  key 
role  within  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  during  the  1962  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis.  Like  Gribkov,  he  genuinely  be¬ 
lieved  Castro  was  implementing  a 
new  and  authentic  form  of  socialism  in 
Cuba  and  abroad.  However,  he  also 
believed  Castro  became  a  “communist 
of  convenience”  in  1960  to  bolster  his 
regime  against  a  possible  US  invasion. 

Cuba  and  the  Future.  Edited 
by  Donald  E.  Schulz.  As  the  Cuban 
Revolution  ages  on  the  vine,  sincere 
questions  arise.  Is  Castro  a  Cold  War 
dinosaur?  Is  the  Cuban  Revolution  a 


Cuba  and  the  Latin  American  Radical  Left 

‘‘Any  discussion  of  US-Latin  American  relations  and  the  Cold  War  must 
revolve  heavily  around  Cuba  and  Fidel  Castro.  Thanks  to  a  spate  of  excellent 
new  books,  militaiy  readers  at  the  operational  level  can  now  address  this  topic 
factually  and  objectively.  Latin  America  produced  only  one  solid  and  enduring 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  during  the  Cold  War — Cuba.  The  books  reviewed  here 
suggest  strongly  that  Castro’s  personal  leadership,  coupled  with  anti-US  emo¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  conspicuous  abuse  of  Cuban  moral  sensibilities,  had  more 
influence  during  the  Cold  War  in  Latin  America  than  Karl  Marx.” 


Contesting  Castro:  The 
United  States  and  the  Triumph 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution  by 
Thomas  G.  Paterson.  This  exciting 
plunge  into  stormy  Caribbean  waters 
is  Paterson’s  1994  masterpiece.  He 
believes  the  United  States  liberated 
Cuba  from  Spain,  only  to  reconquer  it 
as  the  offshore  haven  for  the  vices  that 
North  American  cities  would  not  al¬ 
low  before  the  1960s.  He  describes 
US  national  security  response  to  this 
backyard  challenge,  one  that  national 
leaders  could  not  fit  into  the  paradigm 
of  deterrence  and  containment  against 
Soviet  Communism,  evoking  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  Three  Stooges  film.  Paterson 
also  provokes  thought  on  how  Cas¬ 
tro’s  small  organization  seized  control 
of  a  large,  pluralistic  revolution. 

Eyeball  to  Eyeball:  The  In¬ 
side  Story  of  the  Cuban  Missile 
Cr/s/s  by  Dino  A.  Bnigioni.  In  early 
1960,  Castro  steered  his  way  into  the 
Soviet  Union’s  military  orbit.  The 
bungled  Bay  of  Pigs  1961  landing 


strengthened  his  claim  that  a  future 
US  attack  was  likely.  In  early  1962, 
Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
authorized  the  clandestine  placement 
of  strategic  nuclear  armed  missiles  in 
Cuba.  Bnigioni,  a  senior  technical 
analyst  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  reveals  the  process.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  US  national  security  ap¬ 
paratus  at  work  throughout  the  crisis 
is  mandatory  reading. 

Operation  ANADYR:  U.S. 
and  Soviet  Generals  Recount 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Anatoli  1.  Gribkov  and  Gener¬ 
al  William  Y.  Smith.  The  Soviet 
clandestine  operation  is  revealed  in 
great  detail  by  its  military  commander, 
Gribkov,  He  tells  how  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  thought  Castro  to  be  truly  an 
ide^stic  champion  of  the  oppressed. 
Smith,  then  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
desk  officer,  gives  the  Pentagon’s  side 
of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Seldom 
will  military  readers  find  such  a  pair  of 
windows  into  an  event  so  critical. 
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model  of  some  validity,  at  least  for  oth¬ 
er  countries?  The  papers  published  in 
1 994  in  Schulz’s  slim  book  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  January  1992  sympsium  at 
the  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  US 
Army  War  College.  “The  Cuban 
Arm^  Forces  in  Transition,”  an  essay 
by  Phyllis  Greene  Walker,  is  a  gem  in 
inilitary  force  analysis.  The  book  also 
includes  Schulz’s  own  essay  on  rec¬ 
ommended  US  policy  toward  Cuba. 

Cuba  in  Transition:  Options 
for  U.S.  Poiicy  by  Gillian  Gunn. 
This  1993  book  by  Gunn,  a  George¬ 
town  University  professor,  is  the  best 
full-length  study  of  what  is  to  be  done 
about  cSba.  E^ily  the  top  analyst  of 
Cuban  military  operations  in  AMca 
during  the  1980s,  Gunn  now  offers  an 
agenda  of  carrots  and  sticks  by  which 
to  bring  the  Cuban  people  out  of  Cas¬ 
tro’s  personal  aura  and  into  a  more 
participatory  form  of  government  no 
longer  functioning  as  a  regional  pariah 
state.  An  essay  by  Gunn  also  appears 
in  the  Schulz  book,  paired  with  an 
ideologically  different  essay  on  the 
same  topic  by  Marc  Falcoff. 

Chronicie  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion:  An  Essay  by  Robert  B. 
Toplin.  Much  of  Castro’s  support  h^ 
always  come  from  the  US  academic 
community.  Professor  Stanley  J.  Stein 


of  Princeton  University  challenged  the 
Conference  on  Latin  American  Histo¬ 
ry  in  his  December  1960  speech  to 
recognize  that  “evolutionary  meth¬ 
ods”  and  “parliamentaiy  government” 
would  not  work  for  Latin  America 
(Hispanic-American  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  August  1961).  This  reality  fi¬ 
nally  made  academic  print  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Toplin  lamented  it  in  his  30 
March  1994  essay  “Many  Latin 
Americanists  Continue  to  Wear  Ideo¬ 
logical  Blinders.” 

Modern  Latin  American  Rev- 
o/uf/ons  by  Eric  Selbin.  The  trend 
of  the  radical  left  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
newly  democratizing  pd  privatizing 
political  and  economic  mainstream 
that  is  the  1990s’  Latin  America. 
However,  not  all  agree.  In  Selbin’s 
1993  book,  socialist  revolutions  in 
Latin  America  are  valid  and  necessary. 
Selbin  concludes  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Sandinistas  won  their  struggle,  despite 
their  loss  in  the  1990  election,  and  that 
the  Peru  and  El  Salvador  leftists  may 
yet  prevail  in  some  form  as  well. 

Guerriiias  and  Revoiution  in 
Latin  America  by  Timothy  P. 
Wickham-Crowley.  In  his  1992 
book,  Wickham-Crowley  concludes 
that  only  the  1959  Cuban  and  the 
1979  Sandinista  revolutions  in  Nica¬ 


ragua  ever  achieved  legitimacy.  He 
meticulously  examines  the  armed 
leftist  struggles  within  Latin  America 
during  the  Cold  War.  He  also  shows 
how  erroneous  US  support  for  ma¬ 
fioso  regimes  was  the  real  cause  of 
communist  victory  in  Cuba  and  Nica¬ 
ragua.  He  argues  convincingly  that 
such  leftist  efforts  as  Che  Guevara’s 
1967  operation  in  Bolivia  were  idio¬ 
syncratic,  not  comprehensive,  in  pub¬ 
lic  support.  MR 

Russell  W.  Ramsey  is  the  distinguished 
resident  professor,  US  Army  School  of 
the  Americas,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
and  lectures  in  Spanish  on  strategy  at  the 
Inter-American  Defense  College,  Fort 
McNair,  Washington,  D.C.  He  received  a 
B  S  from  the  US  Military  Academy,  an 
M A.  from  the  University  of  Southern  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  a  PhD.  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  mili¬ 
tary  positions  in  Southeast  Asia,  Panama 
and  the  Continental  United  States,  to  in¬ 
clude  commander,  parachute  infantry 
company,  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  Viet¬ 
nam;  counterinsurgency  instructor.  School 
of  the  Americas,  Panama;  mobilization 
designation  Reservist  desk  officer.  Office  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  J5,  Strategy- 
Western  Hemisphere.  He  is  the  author  of 
Soldiers  and  Guerrillas,  a  history  of  mod¬ 
em  rural  violence  in  Colombia,  and  wrote 
the  first  counterinsurgency  course  curric¬ 
ulum  for  the  School  of  the  Americas  when 
it  was  located  in  Panama. 
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SAVAGE  PEACE:  Americans  at  War 
in  the  1990s  by  Daniel  Bolger.  368  pages. 
Presidio  Press,  Novato,  CA.  1995.  $24.95. 

Military  professionals  and  policy 
makers  should  read  this  book.  As  the 
title  implies,  Bolger  examines  the  di¬ 
lemma  resulting  when  military  forces 
are  used  in  peace-related  operations  in 
an  existing  hostile  environment.  Bol¬ 
ger  focuses  on  US  operations  occur¬ 
ring  under  either  UN  auspices  or  in¬ 
ternational  agreement. 

Within  a  discussion  that  examines 
the  core  question  of  what  constitutes 
war,  Bolger  makes  the  case  that  Amer¬ 
icans  are  going  to  become  targets  of 
the  world’s  “have  nots.”  As  the  sole 
remaining  superpower,  the  United 
States  will  be  involved  worldwide  for 
reasons  of  national  interest  and  huma¬ 
nitarian  character  in  places  where  eth¬ 
nic,  religious,  economic  and  political 
conflicts  are  raging.  Despite  the  best 
US  intentions,  Americans  will  eventu¬ 


ally  become  targets.  This  reality,  Bol¬ 
ger  asserts,  means  military  force  de¬ 
ployment  in  “peace  operations”  is 
inherently  fraught  with  danger. 

Despite  military  operational  labels 
such  as  police  action,  low-intensity 
conflict,  peacekeeping,  peace  enforce¬ 


ment  or  operations  other  than  war, 
Bolger’s  central  premise  is  that  these 
operations  are  war.  He  asserts  that  the 
rules  and  considerations  which  must 
be  adhered  to  in  war  can  be  ignored  in 
so-called  nonwar  situations  only  at 
great  risk.  However,  his  argument  is 
more  than  the  cliche  that  “if  you  are 
killed  in  a  peace  operation,  you  are 
just  as  dead.” 

Bolger  contends  that  commanders 
and  policy  makers  must  understand 
that  military  force  deployment,  espe¬ 
cially  of  US  force,  even  for  something 
as  dtruistic  as  keeping  peace,  in¬ 
herently  contains  the  seeds  of  combat. 
Not  being  prepared  to  fight  weakens 
the  militaiy ’s  short-term  effectiveness 
and  dooms  the  policy  it  supports  to 
eventual  failure. 

The  author  supports  his  thesis  with 
detailed  explanations  of  US  involve¬ 
ment  in  everything  from  the  demilita¬ 
rized  zone  in  Korea  to  the  initial 
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policy  forays  and  troop  deployments 
into  Bosnia.  He  shows  what  works 
and  what  fails  in  this  netherworld  of 
military  operations  that  are  not  exactly 
war,  but  not  exactly  peace  either.  His 
accounts  of  the  Lebanon  and  Somalia 
tragedies  are  particularly  sobering, 

Bolger  describes  how  the  Marine 
mission  in  Lebanon  became  unten^ 
able,  leading  to  failure  and  tragedy  be¬ 
cause  the  Marine  commander  sought 
to  make  policy  rather  than  act  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  The  commander 
allowed  the  mission  title  to  obscure 
his  understanding  of  the  changing  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  need  to  focus  on  se¬ 
curity  and  maintain  a  warfighting  pos¬ 
ture.  By  contrast.  Operation  Provide 
Comfort  was  a  success  because  it  was 
a  feasible  mission  executed  with  a 
combat  orientation  within  a  coopera¬ 
tive  joint  and  combined  command  cli¬ 
mate.  Bolger  stresses  that  much  of 
Provide  Comfort's  success  stemmed 
fi-om  the  years  of  combined  NATO 
exercises.  The  combined  command 
structure  in  Lebanon  and  Somalia  was 
either  nonexistent  or  so  superficial  as 
to  be  ineffective. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  contem- 
poraiy  history  on  the  subject  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  supporting  policy  ob¬ 
jectives  in  a  nonwar  environment, 
Bolger  creates  a  primer  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  there  is  a  policy  and  execu¬ 
tion  disconnect  and  tiie  military  is  im¬ 
properly  used  to  fill  the  void.  Savage 
Peace  should  be  required  reading  in 
our  service  schools  and,  hopefully,  at 
the  National  Security  Council. 

LTC  Douglas  D.  Brisson, 

US  Ay  Department  of  Defense  On-Site 

Inspection  Agency y  Washingtony  D,C. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  LO¬ 
GISTICS:  One  Man’s  Stoiy  by  Jack  C. 
Fuson.  227  pages.  Center  of  Military  History, 
Washington,  DC.  (Available  fix)m  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  US  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  IXI.)  1994.  $18.00. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  few 
choices  to  read  about  military  logis¬ 
tics.  This  is  changing,  partially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Center  of  Military  History 
series  started  a  few  years  back  witii 
Carter  B.  Magruder’s  Recurring 
Logistical  Problems  As  I  Have 
Observed  Them  and  Joseph  M.  Heis- 
er’s  A  Soldier  Supporting  Soldiers. 
Lieutenant  General  Jack  C.  Fuson’s 
Transportation  and  Logistics  is  the 
third  series  book  and  clearly  the  best. 

Fuson  retired  in  1977  after  a  distin¬ 
guished  logistician  military  career, 


which  included  three  wars  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  US  Army’s  deputy  chief  of 
st&  for  Logistics.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  this  century’s  Army  logistics 
evolution.  His  purpose  in  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Logistics  is  not  self- 
glorification  but,  as  he  says,  “to  high- 
tight  several  logistic  problems  which 
kept  recurring  during  my  thirty-five 
years  of  service  in  tile  United  States 
Army.” 

These  problems  are:  no  one  is  in 
charge  of  the  total  logistic  system  for 
the  Army;  a  lack  of  in-transit  visibility 
continues  to  persist;  many  fail  to 
understand  concepts  such  as  trans¬ 
portation  management,  traffic 
management  and  movement  con¬ 
trol;  amphibious  operation  organi¬ 
zation  and  doctrine  remain  insuffi¬ 
cient;  a  continuing  lack  of  emphasis 
on  retrograde  operations;  and  too  few 
support  personnel  deploy  during  the 
initial  stages  of  operations.  Fuson  dis¬ 
cusses  each  with  even  more  personal 
experience  detail  in  his  last  chapter. 
He  also  appends  a  1918  article  by 
Major  C.A.  Bach,  whose  thoughts 
remain  timeless  and  warrant  careful 
reading  by  commanders. 

There  are  interesting  discussions  of 
General  Frank  S.  Besson’s  ideas  and 
“experiments,”  specifically  Besson’s 
1950s  efforts  to  develop  an  aerial 
tramway  for  ship-to-shore  logistic 
operations  and  to  promote  cargo  con¬ 
tainerization.  Besson’s  tramway  idea 
never  developed  a  following,  partially 
because  bad  weather  ruined  its  dem¬ 
onstration.  However,  his  container¬ 
ization  ideas  contributed  to  a  world¬ 
wide  caigo  handling  revolution. 

Senior  leaders  redesigning  the 
Army  to  meet  21st-century  require¬ 
ments  must  read  the  portions  discus¬ 
sing  Project  80,  the  Brown  Board  and 
Project  Steadfast  These  studies,  each 
coming  to  a  different  conclusion, 
focus  on  how  best  to  organize  the 
Army’s  logistic  mission  and  training 
requirements.  Fuson  says  the  Brown 
Study  is  “the  most  thorough,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  detailed  examination  of 
the  Army’s  logistic  system  ever 
made.”  The  board  “pointed  out  that 
the  Army  does  not  learn  by  reviewing 
history  and  the  lessons  it  teaches,  but 
continues  to  repeat  the  same  mis¬ 
takes,”  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
logistics.  It  proposed  giving  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Logis¬ 
tics  authority  to  manage  the  logistic 
system  and  recommended  how  to  do 


it.  Fuson  encourages  today’s  leaders 
to  re-examine  the  Brown  Board  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations,  which  are 
now  30  years  old. 

There  is  much  to  ponder  in  this 
small  book,  and  those  reading  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Logistics  will  find  the 
time  well  spent.  While  it  is  “one 
man’s  stoiy,”  it  is  a  very  important  one 
in  some  ways  for  finding  the  right 
future  azimuth. 

COL  Kenneth  L.  Privratsky,  USAy 
Strategic  Mobility  Divisiony  Q^e  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  LogisticSy 
Washingtony  D,C. 


MOBILIZING  THE  AIR  NA¬ 
TIONAL  GUARD  FOR  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR:  Lessons 
and  New  Directions  by  James  E.  Lightfoot. 
154  pages.  Air  University  Press,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  AL.  1994.  No  charge. 

James  E.  Lightfoot’s  book  details 
the  Air  Nation^  Guard  mobilization 
process  for  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  While  noting  the 
Air  National  Guard’s  successful  mis¬ 
sion  integration  into  the  US  Air  Force 
structure,  Lightfoot  describes  execu¬ 
tive,  managerial  and  unit-level  mobi¬ 
lization  shortcomings.  He  identifies 
Gulf  War  lessons  learned  and  offers 
new  direction  to  those  involved  in  the 
mobilization  process. 

Important  beginning  background 
information  is  given  on  Air  National 
Guard  development  and  mobilization 
problems  encountered  during  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Airlift  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars.  This  historical  perspective  is 
key  to  understanding  how  problems 
developed  and  why.  Despite  im¬ 
provements  over  tile  years,  major 
problems  persist  today.  Lightfoot  also 
explains  how  congressional  and  mili- 
taiy  regulation  language  legalities  on 
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mobilization  call-up  were  major  Gulf 
War  mobilization  stumbling  blocks. 

Next,  Lightfoot  provides  three  unit 
case  studies  of  successful  war  mobi- 
lization  despite  continuing  mobiliza¬ 
tion  process  problems.  The  problems 
include  a  lack  of  system  interoperabil¬ 
ity  between  Active  and  National 
Guard  assets;  communication  equip¬ 
ment  shortage;  outdated  equipment; 
and  conflicting  command  and  control 
authority,  reference  terms,  regulations 
and  reporting  requirements.  The  case 
studies  reflect  significant  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  years  to  integrate  Active 
and  Reserve  force  packages. 

Lightfoot  says  the  struggle  is  only 
half  over,  and  he  identifies  the  leader¬ 
ship  path  to  travel  the  rest  of  the  way. 
His  alternative  direction  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Active  and  Reserve 
planners  at  state  and  Department  of 
Defense  levels,  specifically  those  in¬ 
volved  in  mobilization  planning  and 
execution.  Current  and  future  opera¬ 
tions  demand  successful  Active  and 
Reserve  force  integration.  This  book 
will  help  leaders  smoothly  transition 
through  the  mobilization  process. 

LTC  Becky  H.  Caprano,  USAy 
Strategic  Mobility  Division,  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Legists, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  FORGOTTEN  OFFENSIVE: 
Royal  Air  Force  Coastal  Command’s 
Anti-Shipping  Campaign,  1940-1945, 

by  Christina  J.M.  Coulter.  366  pages.  Frank 
Cass  Publishers,  London.  1995.  $47.50. 

The  preponderance  of  World  War 
n  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  material 
deals  with  either  the  determination  of 
Bomber  Command’s  strategic  offen¬ 
sive  against  Germany  or  Fighter 
Command’s  desperate  defense  during 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  Until  recently, 
the  RAF’s  only  other  home-bas^ 


optional  command — Coastal  Com¬ 
mand — ^has  remained  practically  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  world’s  historical  com¬ 
munity.  Remedying  this  apparent  lack 
of  scholarship  is  Chistina  J.M.  Coult¬ 
er’s  A  Forgotten  Offensive. 

Coulter’s  work  focuses  on  only 
one  of  Coastal  Command’s  many 
roles:  its  attempts  to  destroy  enemy 
merchant  and  naval  shipping  in  the 
North  Sea.  Competing  against  other 
RAF  commands  and  the  Fleet  Air 
Arm  for  resources,  Coastal  Command 
provided  aircraft  for  antisubmarine 
patrols  and  fleet  reconnaissance, 
besides  its  antishipping  campaign. 
Between  1940  and  1945,  Coastal 
Command  aircraft  sank  366  vessels 
and  damaged  134,  accounting  for 
more  than  1  million  tons  of  shipping. 
However,  Coulter  asserts,  “The  di¬ 
version  of  manpower  and  material 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  German 
merchant  fleet  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
valuable  contribution  made  by  the 
antishipping  campaign  to  the  Allied 
war  effort.” 

With  excruciating  detail  and  flaw¬ 
less  research.  Coulter  examines  prac¬ 
tically  every  campaign  aspect  in  this 
chronological  study.  She  begins  with 
a  brief  naval  aviation  history  during 
World  War  I  and  the  interwar  periods, 
highlighting  the  difficult  conditions 
and  technological  achievements  of 
the  early  British  maritime  aviators. 
Coulter  accounts  for  the  Coastal 
Command’s  dismal  first  World  War  n 
antishipping  strikes,  describing  m^y 
insurmountable  challenges  facing 
Britain’s  maritime  aviators.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  reliance  on  obsolete  aircraft, 
inadequate  doctrine  and  training,  poor 
weather  conditions,  over-water  navi¬ 
gational  difficulties  and  faulty  coor¬ 
dination  with  escort  fighter  units.  A 
recurring  theme  is  British  aviation  re¬ 
sources’  concentration  on  the  strategic 
bombing  campaign  to  the  maritime  air 
operations’  detriment.  Coulter  su¬ 
perbly  covers  the  effects  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  inter-RAF  squabbles  and  mo¬ 
rale  on  the  campaign. 

A  Forgotten  Offensive  is  the  first 
detailed  examination  of  this  antiship¬ 
ping  campaign.  Highlighting  the  im¬ 
pact  of  intelligence,  training,  tactics 
and  weapon  systems  on  operations. 
Coulter  describes  Coastal  Com¬ 
mand’s  stmggle  against  the  Germans, 
the  weather  and  the  RAF’s  other  op¬ 
erational  commands.  The  study’s  val¬ 
ue  lies  in  its  superior  coverage  of  an 
institution  competing  for  limited  re¬ 


sources  and  its  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  economic  warfare  in 
World  Warn. 

CPT  John  J.  AbbatieUo,  USAF, 
US  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 


A  CRISIS  OF  EXPECTATIONS: 
UN  Peacekeeping  in  the  1990s.  Edited  by 
Ramesh  Thakur  and  Carlyle  Thayer.  317 
pages.  Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO.  1995. 
$56.00. 

In  1990,  the  UN  managed  10,000 
“blue  helmet”  forces  in  eight  observa¬ 
tion  or  traditional  peacekeeping  (PK) 
missions  at  a  cost  of  $7(X)  million.  By 
1993,  the  “explosion  in  peacekeep¬ 
ing”  was  fully  realized  in  18  UN  PK 
operations  that  included  90, OCX)  forces 
and  cost  $3.6  billion.  Beyond  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  UN  peacekeeping 
also  changed  dramatically  in  breath, 
depth  and  volume  of  operations.  This 
was  most  clearly  seen  in  the  large, 
complex,  dangerous  and  ambitious 
milit^  undertakings  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  Somalia.  These  op¬ 
erations  scarcely  resembled  the  innoc¬ 
uous  military  or  political  traits  of 
traditional  UN  peacekeeping. 

Because  of  the  operation  failures 
apparent  by  1995,  UN  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  recently 
retreated  from  his  ambitious  1992  col¬ 
lective  security  plans.  He  gave  an  im¬ 
plicit  disapproval  of  an  expansive  UN 
role  in  managing  large,  ambitious  mil¬ 
itary  operations.  A  Crisis  of  Expecta¬ 
tions  examines  the  issues  during  this 
critical  period.  It  seeks  to  explain  the 
traditional  UN  PK  role,  the  UN  expe¬ 
rience  in  such  operations’  manage¬ 
ment,  the  post-Cold  War  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  traditional  PK  concepts  and  the 
general  failure  of  UN-managed  op¬ 
erations  that  tried  to  mix  enforcement 
provisions  with  traditional  PK  tenets. 

The  book  is  an  edited  volume  and 
the  principal  contributors  are  from 
so-called  middle  nations  traditionally 
concerned  with  UN  PK  practice.  As 
such,  there  are  some  scary  moments 
for  US  strategists  who  quite  rightly 
see  UN  PK  as  a  peripheral  instru¬ 
ment  to  US  national  security  strategy. 
For  instance,  one  editor  writes,  “Pro¬ 
gress  toward  a  world  order  based  on 
justice  and  law  requires  that  US  pow¬ 
er  be  harnessed  to  UN  authority.” 
Thus,  the  book’s  intellectual  direc¬ 
tion  is  firmly  grounded  in  an  interna¬ 
tionalism  quite  out  of  vogue  in  the 
United  States, 

Despite  excellent  contributions 
from  PK  scholars  such  as  Mats  Ber- 
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dal,  Susan  Lamb  and  Paul  Diehl,  the 
book’s  total  impact  is  “much  less  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts  ”  This  is,  in  part, 
because  of  loose  editing  and  a 
cobbled-together  manuscript.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  reader  must  endure  at  least 
a  dozen  introductions  describing  the 
“explosion  in  peacekeeping”  dynam¬ 
ics.  The  17  short  chapters  on  different 
missions  or  PK  facets  should  have 
gone  straight  to  their  subjects. 

For  the  reader  seeking  a  light¬ 
weight  guide  to  the  1990s’  UN  peace 
operation  dynamics,  this  book  is 
handy  to  have.  However,  if  one  seeks 
a  serious  contribution  to  the  debate, 
keep  looking.  Curiously  enough,  this 
“too-expensive”  book  is  intellectual¬ 
ly  unchallenging  and  does  not  clearly 
iidress  the  fundamental  questions  of 
whether  the  UN  as  an  institution  is 
suited  for  today’s  military  tasks. 

John  Hillen,  Heritage  Foundation^ 
Washington,  D.C 


HITLER’S  GREATEST  DEFEAT: 
The  Collapse  of  Army  Group  Centre, 
June  1944,  by  Paul  Adair.  192  pages.  Sterling 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  1994.  $25.00. 

The  summer  1944  destruction  of 
Army  Group  Center  is  a  little-known 
World  War  n  Eastern  Front  battle. 
The  destruction  of  the  25  to  30  Ger¬ 
man  divisions  that  attended  Army 
Group  Center’s  collapse  makes  it  a 
very  significant  battle.  For  obvious 
reasons,  Operation  Bagration  is  a 
model  for  military  historians  and  art- 
of-war  students  studying  the  Soviet 
army.  This  catastrophe,  combined 
with  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the 
Wehrmacht  in  Normandy,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Wehrmachfs  end  as 
an  effective  fighting  force. 

In  Hitlefs  Greatest  Defeat,  the  late 
Paul  Adair  gives  a  succinct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
battle,  the  actual  battle  and  its  after- 
math.  Keep  a  good  atlas  nearby  when 
reading  though,  since  maps  are  con¬ 
spicuously  absent.  However,  Adair’s 
use  of  eyewitness  accounts  and  vivid 
prose  more  than  compensate  for  this 
lack.  Of  particular  note  are  the  ways 
in  which  the  Red  Army  pinned  fleeing 
Army  Group  Center  remnants  against 
river  obstacles  and  used  the  partisans 
to  harry  the  fleeing  Germans  and  se¬ 
cure  operationally  important  objec¬ 
tives.  Hitler's  Greatest  D^eat  is  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  any  military 
student’s  library. 

COL  S.  Wayne  Kohlwes,  USAR, 
Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  STRA¬ 
TEGIC  REVOLUTION:  Total  War 
and  the  Roots  of  the  Soviet  Warfare 
State  by  James  J.  Schneider.  334  pages.  Pre¬ 
sidio  Press,  Novato,  CA.  1994.  $35.00. 

The  US  Army  moved  from  a 
tactical-strategic  to  a  tactical- 
operational-strategic  orientation  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (USACGSC)  and  the  Schwl 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies 
(SAMS)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas,  were  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort 
as  Generals  Gordon  R.  Sullivan, 
Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr.,  Huba  Wass 
de  Czege  and  John  R.  Landry  and 
Colonel  David  M.  Glantz  studied, 
directed  and  pointed  the  way  to 
operational-level  warfighting. 

Many  operational  lessons  the  US 
Army  adapted  were  taken  directly 
from  Soviet  operational  art.  Army 
officers  began  studying  the  Soviet 
operational  experience  at  USA¬ 
CGSC,  and  selected  officers  con¬ 
tinued  this  study  at  SAMS.  Many 
SAMS  graduates  were  key  planners 
in  the  stellar  operational  success — 
Operation  Desert  Storm, 

James  J.  Schneider  has  held  the 
SAMS  chair  of  military  theory  since 
1984  and  has  directly  influenced  the 
current  generation  of  US  Army 
operational  planners.  In  this  book,  he 
uses  a  series  of  essays  to  describe  his 
view  of  operational  art  development 
from  its  American  Civil  War  roots 
through  its  development  in  Russia 
and  £e  Soviet  Union  before  World 
War  n.  He  expands  this  operational 
view  to  the  strategic  view  that  drove 
the  Soviet  “war  state.”  His  main 
emphasis  is  on  the  historical  links 
between  grand  strategy  and  campaign 
planning  and  their  assimilation  into 


the  Soviet  strategic  concept.  He  pre¬ 
sents  the  challenge  of  adjusting  to 
continual  warfare  change  and  the 
chameleon  nature  of  warfighting.  His 
work  is  well  researched,  objective 
and  fairly  comprehensive. 

As  with  any  book  encompassing 
so  large  a  field,  there  are  some  areas 
that  are  omitted  or  given  short  shrift. 
The  reader  must  cover  63  pages 
before  coming  to  the  first  definition 
of  strategy  and  tactics — and  these 
definitions  immediately  change  and 
continue  changing  along  with  war¬ 
fare  changes.  The  result — they  are 
never  fully  defined.  An  initial  defi¬ 
nition  of  terms  would  help.  Other 
areas  given  short  shrift  include  the 
Franco-Prussian  War’s  impact  on 
the  General  Staff  system;  and  the 
impact  of  N.R  Mikhnevich’s  1911 
Strategy  and  A.A.  Svechin’s  1926 
Strategy  on  war  planning. 

The  fact  that  the  A.A.  Svechin- 
M.N.  Tukachevsky  debate  occurred 
is  acknowledged,  yet  Svechin’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  pivot^  debate  is  never 
discussed,  although  Svechin’s  strate¬ 
gic  concepts  could  have  prevented 
Sie  Soviet  army’s  disastrous  perfor¬ 
mance  during  Operation  Barbarossa. 
Finally,  Joseph  Stalin  is  credited  with 
holding  a  minimalist  position  that 
would  keep  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
strategic  defensive  during  the  initial 
period  of  war.  This  was  true  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1930s  but  had  clearly 
changed  by  June  1941. 

Overall,  this  is  an  excellent  book 
that  provides  the  military  profes¬ 
sional  with  insight  into  the  Soviet 
strategic  war  model.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dissolved,  the  body 
of  knowledge  and  ideas  that  sup¬ 
ported  its  strategic  concepts  remain 
and  are  still  relevant  as  die  profes¬ 
sional  ponders  the  strategy  and 
nature  of  future  war. 

LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA,  Retired, 
Foreign  Military  Studies  Office, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  ART  OF  WAR  IN  WORLD 
HISTORY:  From  Antiquity  to  the 
Nuclear  Age.  Edited  by  Gerard  Chaliand. 
1,115  pages.  University  of  California  Press, 
Beiiceley,  CA.  1994.  $75.00  clothbound. 

$30.00  paperback. 

If  you  want  a  convenient,  single¬ 
volume  compilation  of  the  seminal 
works  on  the  art  of  war,  this  hefty 
tome,  edited  by  Gerald  Chaliand,  is 
just  what  you  seek.  Covering  all  eras, 
it  ranges  from  an  ancient  Egyptian 
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inscription  describing  Ramses  II’s 
triumph  at  Kadesh,  circa  1295  B.C.,  to 
nuclear-age  gurus  Bernard  Brodie, 
Albert  Wohlstetter  and  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer. 

Chaliand’s  other  books  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  Third  World,  op¬ 
pressed  minority  groups  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  warfare,  but  here  he  makes 
a  concerted  effort  to  include  as  many 
cultures  as  practical,  reproducing  the 
works  of  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  In¬ 
dians,  Chinese,  Ottomans  and  Arabs, 
with  an  occasional  Mongol,  Aztec  and 
Byzantine  thrown  in  for  good  mea¬ 
sure.  Traditionalists  may  criticize 
Chaliand  for  choosing  so  many  selec¬ 
tions  from  irregular  warfare,  but  taken 
all  together,  the  pieces  are  comprehen¬ 
sive,  well  select^,  sometimes  enlight¬ 
ening  and  always  interesting. 

Chaliand’s  introductory  essay, 
“Warfare  and  Strategic  Cultures,”  is 
an  excellent  overview  of  war  and 
strategy  from  a  global  perspective.  He 
captures  succinctly  the  reason  why  the 
study  of  war  in  its  many  forms  re¬ 
mains  important  for  today’s  strategists 
and  decision  makers,  even  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world.  He  says,  “Strategies 
today  need  to  be  more  refined  frian 
ever,  since  conflict  situations  are  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  and  multifaceted 
and  more  than  ever  call  for  clear¬ 
sighted  perception  of  threats  and  de¬ 
termination  in  tackling  them,  while 
militaiy  force  and  capacity  to  respond 
remain  the  indispensable  guarantors 
of  security.” 

The  bwk’s  165  pieces  are  orga¬ 
nized  by  geographic^  region,  such  as 
Ancient  Near  East,  China,  Mongolia 
and  Central  Asia;  or  era,  such  as  Age 
of  Limited  War  in  the  West,  Age  of 
Total  Wars  and  Nuclear  Age.  This  or¬ 
ganization  works  very  well  for  the 
military  history  student  requiring  a 
handy  reference  or  brief  survey  of  the 
world’s  important  military  thought. 
While  some  writers  may  not  be  famil¬ 
iar  to  Western  readers,  Chaliand  in¬ 
cludes  almost  aU  the  superstars  of  mil¬ 
itary  thought.  He  even  includes  the 
most  famous  advocate  of  nonviolence 
in  history;  Mohatma  Ghandhi.  Few 
will  argue  with  either  Chaliand’s 
choice  of  individuals  or  the  specific 
selections  of  their  works. 

Nitpickers  may  question  the  large 
number  of  French  writers  and  thinkers 
included.  Considering  the  book  was 
first  published  in  France,  this  is  not 
surprising  or  especially  damaging  to 


the  overall  work.  Taken  individually, 
it  is  hard  to  argue  for  deleting  any. 

As  most  selections  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  English,  another  criti¬ 
cism  might  be  the  choice  of  transla¬ 
tions  used.  For  example,  it  is  generally 
agreed  today  that  the  definitive 
translation  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz’s 
most  important  work.  On  War,  is  the 
one  by  Peter  Paret  and  Michael  How¬ 
ard.  It  is  clearly  the  superior  work, 
capturing  Clausewitz’s  original  mean¬ 
ings  and  intentions,  and  therefore,  a 
much  better  vehicle  for  the  uninitiated. 
Chaliand,  however,  chose  J.J.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  translation,  which  fails  to  ade¬ 
quately  express  the  subtle  nuances. 

Despite  these  minor  flaws.  The  Art 
of  War  in  World  History  is  a  fine 
collection  of  the  many  works  on  war¬ 
fare  over  the  centuries  and  truly  repre¬ 
sents  a  global  collection.  As  a  single¬ 
volume  sourcebook  on  the  theoiy  of 
war,  no  more  comprehensive  work 
exists.  Along  with  Paref  s  Makers  of 
Modem  Strategy,  which  provides  a 
more  detailed,  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  importance  and  impact  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  Western  warfare  fiieorists,  Chal¬ 
iand’s  book  stands  as  a  useful,  com¬ 
prehensive  sample  survey  of  the  art  of 
war’s  entire  body  of  works. 

COL  Jerry  D.  Morelock,  USA, 

Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 
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Hiroshima 

Cult 


Robert  P.  Newman 
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TRUMAN  AND  THE  HIROSHI¬ 
MA  CULT  by  Robert  R  Newman.  261 
pages.  Michigan  State  University  Press,  East 
Lansing,  MI.  1995.  $34.95. 

In  1995,  the  50th  anniversaiy  of  the 
atomic  bombing  of  Japan,  there  were 
at  least  a  dozen  new  books  and  count¬ 
less  articles  published  on  the  topic.  As 
the  author  of  a  5Q-page  study  on  the 
issue  for  the  Combat  Studies  Institute, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  I  have  be¬ 
come  well  aware  that  this  topic’s  au¬ 


thors  tend  to  repeat  themselves.  If  you 
have  read  one,  you  likely  have  read 
them  all.  Robert  P.  Newman’s  book  is 
the  exception.  It  is  the  most  cogent  re¬ 
ply  to  the  thesis  usually  pro^sed  by 
so-called  antiwar  or  antinuclear 
weapon  advocates.  They  posit  that  Ja¬ 
pan  was.  ready  to  surrender  before  the 
bomb  was  dropped  and  that  the  US 
government  knew  this  but  dropped  the 
bomb  to  scare  the  Soviet  Union  into 
evacuating  territory  it  conquered  (or 
was  about  to  conquer)  in  Europe  and 
East  Asia,  particularly  Poland  and 
Manchuria. 

Newman’s  book  is  not  a  narrative 
history  of  events.  For  this,  I  suggest 
reading  Robert  Maddox’s  Weapons 
for  Victory.  Newman’s  book  re^s  a 
lot  like  Gerald  Posner’s  Case  Closed: 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  the  Assas¬ 
sination  of  JFK.  In  his  book,  Posner 
put  all  the  flimsy  claims  of  a  conspira¬ 
cy  to  kill  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  that  Oswald  did  not  do  it,  under  an 
analytical  microscope,  proving  that  al¬ 
leged  exculpatory  evidence  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  nothing  at  all.  Newman  does 
the  same  thing  on  the  atomic  bombing 
of  Japan  issue. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  depth  and 
intricacies  of  most  of  Newman’s  argu¬ 
ments,  but  let  me  explain  one  briefly. 
The  antibomb  school  frequently  cites 
the  postwar  studies  of  the  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  that  Japan  would 
have  surrendered  without  a  US  inva¬ 
sion,  even  without  using  the  atomic 
bomb.  Newman,  who  has  read  the 
National  Archives’  survey  files,  points 
out  that  survey  director  Paul  Nitze  had 
been  a  critic  of  strategic  bombing  (as 
opposed  to  battlefield  air  interdiction) 
in  Europe;  came  to  Japan  after  the  sur¬ 
render  to  get  more  data  against  strate¬ 
gic  bombing;  and  conducted,  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language  and  a  foreign  culture, 
one  of  &  fastest  studies  on  record. 
Newman  further  points  out  that  most 
raw  data  did  not  support  the  study’s 
conclusion.  Most  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  and  almost  all  Japanese 
armed  forces  testified  to  US  inter¬ 
rogators  that  the  atomic  bomb  was 
very  important  in  causing  them  to  sue 
for  peace. 

If  you  are  looking  for  hyperbole 
and  unsubstantiated  claims,  read  the 
other  books  about  Hiroshima.  If  you 
are  looking  for  an  in-depth  examina¬ 
tion  of  claims,  you  should  read  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  Hiroshima  Cult. 

Michael  D.  Pearlman, 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 
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WARRIORS  IN  PEACETIMES 
The  Military  and  Democracy  in  Latin 
America,  New  Directions  for  US  Policy. 

Edited  by  Gabriel  Marcella.  163  pages.  Fraiik 
Cass  Publishers,  Uford,  England.  1994.  $35.00 
clothbound.  $19.50  paperback. 

This  slim  volume  is  the  most  im> 
portant  book  on  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  specifically  related  to  Latin 
America  to  appear  in  recent  years. 
Edited  by  Gabriel  Marcella,  a  Third 
World  studies  professor  at  the  US 
Army  War  College,  Warriors  in 
Peacetime  grew  out  of  the  December 
1992  Inter-American  Defense  Col¬ 
lege  Conference.  Wthin  the  Ameri¬ 
cas’  democratic  revival  context,  it 
links  related  notions  of  what  soldiers, 
suddenly  at  peace,  do  within  US 
policy  toward  the  region.  The  collec¬ 
tion’s  strength  lies  in  raising  the  right 
questions,  which  more  than  justifies 
the  book’s  purchase. 

Warriors  in  Peacetime  does  suffer 
fi*om  an  inability  to  weave  tightly  its 
two  central  themes:  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  armed  forces’  role  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  societies  marking  the  region  in 
this  post-Cold  War  era;  and  the  ways 
US  Armed  Forces  should  interact 
with  their  Latin  American  comrades- 
in-arms  to  strengthen  democratic 
civil-military  relations.  Both  are 
pronounced  North  American  policy 
goals. 

Despite  this,  both  themes  stand  out. 
The  articles  by  Marcella,  Juan  Rial 
and  Richard  MiUett  clearly  address  the 
first  theme  and  not  entirely  optimisti¬ 
cally.  Marcella  points  out  some  diffi¬ 
culties  developing  appropriate  armed 
forces  roles  during  declining  budgets 
and  low-threat  perceptions.  Rial 
notes  civil-military  relations  have  not 
moved  nearly  as  far  as  the  democratic 
transition  suggests.  Finally,  Millett 
points  to  the  “backsliding”  on  democ¬ 
racy  represented  by  the  successful 
1991  Haitian  coup,  the  Venezuelan 
and  Argentine  1992  coup  attempts 
and  Peruvian  President  Alberto  K. 
Fujimori’s  1992  autogolpe. 

US  policy  issues  range  fi-om  Ken¬ 
neth  Sharpe’s  North  American  drug 
policy  critique;  through  Howard 
Wiarda’s  guided  tour  of  human  rights 
and  democracy  policy  development; 
to  Jack  LeCuyer’s  discussion  of  mili¬ 
tary  policy  tools,  with  emphasis  on 
milit^  engineers  and  nation  assis¬ 
tance;  and  Ambassador  Cresencio  Ar- 
cos’  articulate  analysis  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  problems  and  defense 
of  current  US  policy. 


Sharpe’s  piece  argues  that  North 
American  drug  policy  is  counterpro¬ 
ductive  to  its  Latin  American  democ¬ 
racy  goals.  Although  he  may  be  right, 
it  is  for  the  wrong  reasons.  As  Am¬ 
bassador  Edwin  Corr  stated  in  his 
commentary  on  Sharpe’s  presentation, 
the  US  government  never  did  devote 
the  fun(K  needed  to  support  its  drug 
war  on  the  supply  side.  Although 
Wiarda  discusses  developing  and  con¬ 
solidating  a  policy,  he  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  how  that  policy  might  and  should 
evolve  to  focus  the  question  of  “war¬ 
riors  in  peacetime.” 

LeCuyer  addresses  the  relationship 
between  the  US  Armed  Forces  and 
their  Latin  American  counterparts,  but 
he  implies  that  tactically  employing 
military  engineers  on  “good  works” 
will  have  a  positive  operational  and 
strategic  effect  on  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions.  This  article  of  faith  is,  however, 
not  logically  supported  by  effectively 
linking  the  three  operational  levels. 

Arcos’  brilliant  analysis  of  the  im¬ 
punity  of  tying  civilian  politicians  to 
what  has  been  perceived  as  a  purely 
militaiy  problem  is  not  matched  in  his 
US  policy  discussion.  Neo-liberal 
economic  restructuring,  contrary 
to  Arcos’  implicit  position,  will  not 
solve  the  impunity  problem.  For  more 
than  the  purely  venal  reasons  he  ar¬ 
ticulates,  it  will  provoke  real  and  legit¬ 
imate  opposition  among  both  the  lex¬ 
ers  and  ^e  led. 

The  final  chapter  by  Marcella  and 
Don  Schulz  summarizes  the  book  and 
the  conference.  It  captures  the  flavor 
of  some  discussions  and  picks  up  the 
comments  of  other  participants  whose 
papers  were  not  included. 

Retired  General  Fred  Woemer  best 
captures  the  diversity  of  this  initial  ex¬ 
ploration  of  an  immense  and  im¬ 


mensely  important  topic  in  his  fore¬ 
word:  “US  policymakers  need  to 
sustain  a  strategy  of  constructive  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Latin  American 
miUtaiy  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Such  a  strategy  will,  how¬ 
ever,  not  succeed  unless  civilian  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  in  all  the 
interrelated  issues  raised  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  ...  is  strengthened.  Therefore, 
engaging  and  educating  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  civilians  in  these  areas  is  the  new 
and  compelling  challenge  for  [US] 
policy  and  the  democratic  community 
of  nations.” 

Although  Warriors  in  Peacetime 
does  not  provide  the  recipe  for  suc¬ 
cessful  democratic  civil-military 
relations  in  Latin  America  and  the 
other  new  and  fragile  world  democra¬ 
cies,  it  does  pose  the  right  questions. 
This  should  be  required  reading  for 
the  military  professional  as  this  cen¬ 
tury  closes. 

John  T.  Flshel,  Department  of  Joint  and 
Combined  Operations,  VSACGSC 


SECXIRTTY,  DEMOCRACY,  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  U.S.-LATIN 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS.  Edited 

by  Lars  Schoultz,  Williara  C.  Smith  and 
Augusto  Varas.  284  pages.  Transaction  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  Bninswick,  NJ.  1995.  $22.95. 

US-Latin  American  specialists 
team  up  with  several  Latin  American 
academics  to  present  essays  on 
emerging  national  security  topics 
within  the  region.  This  volume  is  one 
in  an  excellent  series  produced  by  the 
University  of  Miami’s  North-^outh 
Center.  It  is  valuable  reading  for 
Western  Hemispheric  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  strategic  issues  specialists. 
The  essays’  four  topical  areas  are  the 
changing  national  security  environ¬ 
ment,  military-to-military  relations, 
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arms  and  arms  control  and  future 
security  regimes  for  the  region. 

The  Latin  American  scholars’ 
entries  are  strong  for  two  reasons. 
They  show  an  emerging  presence  of 
Latin  American  scholars  who  can 
write  on  admittedly  sensitive  defense 
issues  via  the  accepted  international 
language  of  national  security  policy 
studies.  They  also  show  an  encour¬ 
aging  awareness  that  real  security 
challenges  exist,  with  a  need  for  Latin 
American  civilian  leadership  to  en¬ 
gage  frontally  in  the  debate  with 
regional  military  and  police  com¬ 
manders.  Professor  Francisco  Rojas 
Aravena  of  Costa  Rica  has  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  entry  on  this  topic. 

The  US  contributors,  especially 
lead  author  Lars  Schoultz,  appear  to 


have  discovered  partially  that  there  is 
more  to  Western  Hemisphere  security 
analysis  than  bashing  US  efforts  to 
defend  its  backyard  during  the  Cold 
War.  Nina  M.  Serafino’s  essay  on 
US-Latin  America  military  activities 
is  an  excellent  inventory  of  possibili¬ 
ties  and  caveats. 

This  book  is  far  from  being  the 
magnum  opus  on  its  subject.  Profes¬ 
sors  J.  Samuel  Fitch  and  Schoultz  are 
still  smitten  with  the  notion  that 
national  security  planners  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  remain  eager  to  fund  and 
operate  hegemonic  programs  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande — a  politicized  idea 
not  sustainable  by  evidence,  even  at 
the  Cold  War’s  peak.  Only  one  essay 
by  Rojas  Aravena  deals  strongly  with 
the  economic,  political  and  defense 


linkage,  which  the  book’s  title  pur¬ 
ports  to  address. 

The  book  of  choice  to  date  on 
emerging  US-Latin  American  rela- 
tionsMps  is  Latin  America  in  a  New 
World,  edited  by  Abraham  F.  Lowen- 
thal  and  Gregory  F.  Treverton.  The 
two  books  best  addressing  the  region’s 
national  security  policy  are  Evolving 
U.S,  Strategy  for  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  edited  by  L,  Erik 
Kjonnerod,  and  Warriors  in  Peace¬ 
time:  The  Military  and  Democracy  in 
Latin  America,  edited  by  Gabriel 
Marcella.  A  book  on  Latin  America 
national  security  policy  with  full  polit¬ 
ical,  military  and  economic  articula¬ 
tion  still  awaits  authorship. 

Russell  W.  Ramsey,  US  Army  School  of 
the  Americas,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
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CARL’S  New 
Research  Library 


The  Army  Tactical  and  Operational  Research 
Library  (ATORL)  boasts  that  the  enhancement 
of  the  Combined  Arms  Research  Library 
(CARL)  makes  it  the  world’s  premiere  research 
facility  for  land  warfare.  As  such,  CARL  is  creat¬ 
ing  close  organizational  and  operational  links 
with  the  Army  Knowledge  Network  (AKN). 

AKN  has  been  on  line  since  1994.  Its  mission 
is  to  capture  original  source  documents  from 
post-Vietnam  contingency  operations  and 
create  from  them  a  data  base  of  images  and 
searchable  full  text.  Starting  with  more  than  a 
half-million  pages  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
material,  AKN  has  expanded  to  include  exhaus¬ 
tive  collections  of  material  on  Somalia,  Rwanda, 
Hurricane  Andrew,  Haiti,  the  Loma  Prieta  earth¬ 
quake,  Grenada  and  other  operations.  Approxi¬ 
mately  30  “filerooms”  on  various  contingency 
operations,  including  military  operations  and  op¬ 
erations  other  than  war,  are  now  available  to 
registered  researchers. 

CARL  and  AKN  serve  as  the  nucleus  for 
ATORL,  a  research  facility  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  research  needs  in  tactical  and  operational 
areas  for  military  scholars  worldwide.  The  re¬ 
search  center  includes  current  and  expanded  li¬ 


brary,  archives  and  special  collections,  as  well 
as  digitized  full-text  data  bases  of  unpublished 
tactical  and  operational  archival  materials. 

CARL  is  a  heavy  AKN  data  base  user.  AKN  is 
digitizing  CARL  holdings  to  add  to  its  own  data 
bases.  AKN  represents  a  major  step  toward  im¬ 
plementing  the  “library  without  walls”  concept, 
which,  in  turn,  is  a  significant  part  of  ATORL. 

ATORL  anticipates  significant  increases  in 
paper,  digital  and  multimedia  materials  on  the 
tactical  and  operational  levels  of  war.  CARL 
constantly  acquires  new  resources  and  access 
to  new  resources  located  elsewhere,  making  its 
users  less  dependent  on  just  CARL  holdings. 

CARL’S  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  homepage 
is  available  at:  http://www-cgsc.army.mil/ 
cgsc/carl/carl.htm 

CARL’S  constantly  changing  WWW  page 
provides  information  on  library  policies  and 
collections,  access  to  the  Horizon  on-line  public 
access  catalog,  bibliographies  of  current  interest 
to  customers  and  original  materials  such  as  stu¬ 
dent  monographs.  The  WWW  is  another  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  developing  a  libraiy  without 
walls,  and  ATORL  is  rapidly  becoming  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  future. 


